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Herodotus, a celebrated historian of Ha- 
licamassus, was born at Caria, in the first 
y^ear of the seventy-fourth Olympiad, answer- 
ing to B. C. 484. When he grew up, he left 
his native place, . in order to travel, for the 
acquisition of knowledge, through Greece, 
Thrace, Scjthia, Mesopotamia, Syria, and 
Egypt. Aft^r collecting, in this way, all the 
information he could obtain concerning the 
history and origin of nations, he retired to the 
isle of Samos, and composed this history. He 
was in his thirty-ninth year, when a generous 
desire of fame led him to publicly recite it at 
the Olympic games, n It was heard with great 
applause and admiration, and the^ names of the 
nine muses were unanimously given to the 
nine books into which it is divided. This ce- 
lebrated composition, which has procured its 
author the title Qi father of history^ is written 
in the Ionic dialect. Herodotus is among the 
historians, what Homer is among the poets, 
and Demosthenes among the orators. His 
style abounds with elegance ease, and sweet- 



ness; and if there is any of the fabulous «r^ 
incredible, the author candidly informs the 
reader that it is introduced upon the narratioa 
of others. Almost every European language 
has to boast of a translation of Herodotus:— 
there is one in Dutch, German, Italian, and 
more than one in French. The best editions 
of this valuable classic are that of Aldus, 1 50^ 
that of Wesseling, Amsterdam, 1763; and that 
of Schweighaeuser, Argent et Paris, 1816. 
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CHAPTER I. 



To preserve from obliyion the memory of former 
incidents, and to render a just tribute of renown to the 
many great and wonderral actions, both of Greeks 
and Barbarians, Herodotus of HaJicamassus pro- 
duces the»B historical researches. 

Among other things, it will be necessary to investi- 
gate the. sources of the hostilities which subsisted be- 
tween these people. The more learned of the Persians 
assert that the Phoenicians were the original exciters 
of contention. This nation migrated from the borders 
of the Red Sea to the place of their present settlement, 
and soon distinguished themselves by their long and 
enterprising voyages. They exported to Argos, among 
other places, the produce of Egypt and Assyria. 
Argos, at that period, was the most famous of all 
those states which are now comprehended under the 
genera] appellation of Greece. On their arrival here, 
the PhoBUicians exposed their merchandise to sale; 
afler remaining about six days, and when they had 
almost disposed of their different articles of commerce, 
the king's daughter, whom both nations agree in pall- 
ing lo, dune among a great number of other women, 
to visit them at their station. Whilst these females, 
standing near the stem of the vessel, amused theni- 
flelves with bargaining for such things as attracted 
their curiosity, the Phoenicians, in conjunction, made 
an attempt to seize their persons. The greater part 
of them escaped, but lo, with many others, remain- 
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ed a caj^tive. They carried them on iward, and dired- 
ed their course for £gypi. 

II. The relation of the Greeks difiefs essentially; 
bnt this, according to the Persians, was the cause of 
lo^ airival in Egypt, and the'fint act of violence 
which was committed. In process of time, certain 
Grecians, concerning whose country writers disagree, 
but who were really of Crete, are reported to have 
touched at Tyre, and to have carried away Europa, 
the daughter of the prince. Thus far the Greeks had 
only retaliated ; but they were certainly guilty of the 
second proTocation. They made a Toyage in a vessel 
of war to Mtt, a city of Colchos, near the river Pha- 
sis ; and, afier having accomplished the more imme- 
diate object of their expedition, they forcibly carried 
off the king^s daughter, Medea. The king of Colchos 
despatched a herald to 'demand satisfaction for the 
affront, and the restitution of the princess; but the 
Greeks replied, that they should make no reparatioD 
in the present instance, as the violence formerly offer- 
ed to lo still remained unexpiated. 

III. In the age which followed, Alexander, the son 
of Priam, encouraged by the memory of these events, 
determined on obtaining a wife n-om Greece, bj 
means of similar violence ; fully persuaded that this, 
like former wrongs, would never be avengedi 

Upon the loss of Helen, the Greeks at &r8t employed 
messengers to demand her person, as well as a com- 
pensation for the affront. All the satisfaction they 
received was reproach for the injury which had been 
offered to Medea ; and they were farther asked, how, 
under circumstances entirely alike, they could reason- 
ably require, what they themselves had denied. 

IV. Hitherto the animosity betwixt the two na- 
tions extended no farther than to acts of private vio- 
lence. But at this pehod, the Greeks certainly laid 
the foundation of subsequent contention ; who, before 
the Persians invaded Europe, doubtless made inilitary 
incursions into Asia. TKe Peisians appear to be of 
opinion, that they who offer violence to women must 
be insensible to the impressions of justice, but that 

Tovocations are as much beneath revenge, as 
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life women tlicinsdvcs arb undeserving of regard: it 
b^ing obvious, that all the females tlirUB circumstancod 
must have been 'more or 'leas accessary to the fact. 
They asserted also, that although women had been 
forcibly carried away from Asia, they had never resent- 
ed the affirent. The Greeks, on the contrary, to avenge 
the rape of a Lacedsmonian woman, had assembled 
a mighty fleet, entered Asia in a hostile manner, and 
had totally overthrown the empire of Priam. Since 
which' event they had always considered the Greeks 
as the public enemies of their nation. It is to be ob> 
f>erved, that the Persians esteem Asia, with all its V9^ 
rious and barbarous inhabitants, as their own peculiar 
possession, considiering Europe and Greece as totally 
distinct and unconnected. 

V. The above is the Persian tradition ; who data 
the cause and origin of their .enmity to Greece from 
the destruction of Troy. What relates to lo is denied 
by the Phcenicians ; who affirm that she was never 
forcibly carried into Eg^pt. They assert, that during 
their continuance at Argos, she had an illicit connex- 
ion with the pilot of their vessel, and, proving preg- 
nant, she voluntarily accompanied them to Egypt, to 
avoid the detection of her crime and the indignation 
of her parents. Having now stated the different re- 
presentations of tlie Persians and Phoenicians, I shall 
not detain the reader by an investigation of the truth 
of either narrative. I shall commence with an ac- 
count of that personage, of whose first attacks upon 
Greece I ana certainly convinced. . I i»hall, as I pro- 
ceed, carefully describe both the smaller cities and 
larger communities : for, many of these, at present 
possessed neither of opulence nor power, were for- 
merly splendid and illustrious; others have, even 
within my remembrance, risen from humility to gran- 
deur. From my conviction, therefore, of the preca- 
rious nature of human felicity, these shall all be re- 
spectively described. 

VI. Croesus, by descent a Lydian, was the son of 
Alyattes, and sovereign of those countries which lie on 
this side the river Halys. This stream, in its passage 
from the 8outh*towards the north, passes through Sy- 
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ria and PaphIagoJlia,and finally empties itself into the 
Euxine. CrcBsus, we have reason to believe, was the 
first of the Barbarian princes who exacted tribute 
from some nations of Greece, and entered into leases 
of sCmity with others. Before his tin/e, the Greeks 
were universally free ; he, however, subdued the ka- 
lians and the lonians, with such of the Dorians as 
are situate in Asia, whilst he formed a friendly alli- 
ance with the Lacedsemonians. It appears that the 
incursion of the Cimmerians into Ionia, was before the 
time of Croesus; but their sole object was plunder, and 
none of the cities were molested. 

VII. The family of Croesus were named the Merm- 
nadce ; and it niay be proper to relate by what means 
the empire descended to them, from the Heraclidie. 
Candaules, whom the Greeks call Myrsilus, was king 
of Sardis,and of the fanrily of Alcseus the son of Her- 
cules. The first of the Heraclidse was Agron, who 
reigned also at Sardis ; he was the son of Ninua,the 
grandson of Belus, ihe great-grandson of Alceus. 
Candaules the son of Myrsus was the last of this race. 
The people of this district were in ancient times called 
Meonians; they were afl^rwards named Lydians, 
from Lydus the son of Atys. Trom him, before the 
time of Agron, the princesof the country derived their 
origin. The Heraclidae, descended from Hercules and 
a female slave of Jardanus, enjoyed a delegated au- 
thority from these princes, and afterwards obtained 
the supreme dignity from the declaration of an oracle. 
They retained their power, in regular and uninter- 
rupted succession, from father to son, to the time of 
Candaules, a period equ^l to twenty- two ages of man, 
being no less than five hundred and five years. 

VIII. Candaules was so vehemently attached to 
his wife that in his passion he conceived her beauty 
to be beyond all competition. Among those who 
attended near his person, Gyges, the son of Dascylus 
had rendered him esscBtaal service, and was honoured 
by his particular confidence. To him he frequently 
extolled the beauty of his wife, in exaggerated terms. 
Under the influence of a most fatal delusion, he took 
an opportunity of thus addressing him : ^ Gyges, I axn 
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satisfied, that we receive less coaviction from what we' 
hear, tlian from vphat we see, and, an you do not seem 
to credit all I tell you of my wife's personal accom- 
plishments, I am . determined that you shall see her 
naked."— ^Gyges replied, much agitated, ^ what you 
propose is exceedingly improper: Remember, Sir, 
that With her clothes a woman puts offher modesty. 
Many are the precepts recorded by wise men for our 
instruction, but there is none more entitled to our re* 
gard than that * it becomes a man to look into those 
things only which concern himself.' I give impli« 
cit confidence to your assertions, I am willing to be«* 
lieve my mistriBss the most beautiful of her sez ; but 
I entreat you to fo)*bear repeating an unlawfiii fo» 
quest." 

IX. Gyges, from apprehension of the event, would 
have persevered in his refusal; but the king could 
not be dissuaded from his purpose.** Gyges," he re* 
sumed, ^ you have nothing to fear fVom me or from 
your mistress ; I do not want to make experiment of 
your fidelity, and I shall render it impossible for the 
queen to detect you. I myself will place you behind 
h,n open door of the apartment in which we sleep. As 
soon as I enter, my wife will make her appearance ; it 
is her custom to undress herself at leisure, and to place 
her garments one by one on a chair near the entrance* 
You will have the best opportunity of contemplating 
her person. As soon as she approaches the bed, and 
her face is turned fVom you, you must be careful to 
leave the room without being discovered." 

X. Gyges had no alternative but compliance. At 
the time of retiring to rest, he accompanied Candaules 
to his chamber, and the queen soon afterwards ap* 
peared. He saw her enter, and gradually disrobe 
herself. She approached the bed ; and Gyges en^ 
deavoured to retire, but the queen saw and knew 
him. She instantly conceived her husband to be the 
cause of her disgrace, and determined on revenge. She 
had the presence of mind to restrain the emotions of 
her wounded delicacy, and to seem entirely ignorant 
of what had happened ; although^ among all the Bar- 
barian nations, and Among the Lydians in particu- 

a2 
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lar, it is deemed a matter of the greatest turpitude 
even for a man to be seen naked. ' 

XI. The queen preserved the strictest silence ; and, 
in the morning, havuig prepared some confidential 
servants for the occasion, she sent for Gyges. Kot 
at all suspicious that she knew what had happened, he 
complied with the message, as he had been accustomed 
to do at other times, and appeared before his mistress. 
As soon as he came in to her presence,she thus addressed 
him : ^ Gyges, I submit two proposals to your choice; 
destroy Candaules, and take possession of me and of 
the Lydian kingdom, or expect immediate death. 
From your unqualified obedience to your master, yea 
may again be a spectator of what modesty forbids: 
the king has been the author of my disgrace ; you also, 
in seeing me naked, have violated decorum ; and it is 
necessary that one of you should die." — Gyges, after 
he had somewhat recovered from his astonishment, 
implored her not to compel him to so delicate and dif- 
ficult an alternative. But when he found that expos* 
tulations were vain, and that he must either kill 
Candaules, or .die himself by the hands of .others, he 
chose rather to be the survivor. ** Since my master 
must perish," he replied, *^ and, notwithstanding my 
reluctance, by my hands, tell me how your purpose 
shall be accomplished ?" " The deed," she answered, 
'^ shall be perpetrated in that very place where he 
exhibited nie naked: but you shall kill him in his 



XII. Their measures were accordingly concerted : 
Gyges had no opportunity of escape, nor. of evading 
the alternative proposed. At the approach of night, 
the queen conducted him to her chamber, and placed 
him behind the same door, with a dagger in his hand. 
Candaules was murdered in his sleep, and Gyges took 
immediate possession of his wife and of the empire. 
Of the above event, Archilocus of Faros, who lived 
about the same period, has made mention in. some 
Trimeter Iambics. 

XIII. A declaration of the Delphic oracle, confirmed 
Gyges in hitf possession of the sovereignty. The Ly- 
dians resented the fate of Candaules, and had recourse 
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to ansufr A stipulation was at length made betwixt 
the dinel^nt parties, that if the oracle decided in fa- 
voor of Gyges, he should continue on the throne ; if 
otherwise, it should reVert to the Heraclidee. Al- 
though Gyges retained the supreme authority, the 
words of the oracle expressly intimated, that the Hera- 
clidflB should be avenged in the person of the fifth de- 
scendant of Gyges. To this prediction, until it was 
ultimately accomplished, neither princes nor people 
paid the smallest attention. Thus did the MermnadsB 
obtain the empire, to the injurious exclusion of the 
HeraclidiB. 

XIV. Gyges, as soon as he was established in his 
authority, sent various presents to Delphi, a consi- 
derable quantity of which were of silver. Among 
other marks of his liberality, six golden goblets, which 
weighed no less than thirty talents, deserve particular 
attention. These now stand in the treasury of Corinth ; 
though,' in strict truth, that treasure was not given by 
the people of Corinth, but by Cypselus the son of 
Eetion. This Gyges was the first of the Barbarians 
whose history we know,'who made votive offerings to 
the oracle, alter Midas the son of Gordius, king of 
Phrygia. Midas consecrated to this purpose his own 
royal throne, a most beautiful specimen of art, from 
wht5h he himself wafi" accustomed to administer jus- 
tice. This was deposited in the same place with the 
j?oblet8 of Gyges, to whose offerings of gold and silver, 
tlie Delphians assigned the name of the donor. * Gyges, 
as soon as he succeeded to the throne, carried his arms 
a^inst Miletus and Smyrna, and took the city Colo- 
phon. Although he reigned thirty-eight years, he per- 
formed no other remarkable exploit : I shall proceeii,- 
therefore, to speak of his son and successor, Ardys. 

XVi This prince vanquished the Prienians, and at- 
tacked Miletus. During his reign, the Cimmerians, 
being expelled their country by the Nomades of Scy- 
thia, passed over into Asia, and possessed, themselves 
of all Sardis, except the citadel. 

XVI. After reigning forty-nine years, he was suc- 
ceeded by his son Sadyattes, who reigned twelve 
years. After him, his son Alyattes possessed the 
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throne. He carried uu war agaiust CyaxjUrefi the 
grandiion of Dcioces, drove the CimmeriaJM^ttt of 
Asia, took Smyrna, wliich Colophon had miilt, aiuf 
invaded Clazomen&B. In his desi^s upon this place 
he Was greatly disappointed ; but he performed, in the 
course of/his reign, these very memorable actions. 

XVII. He resumed the war against the Milesian^ 
which his father had comm^enced; and he cionduciedit 
in this manner : — When the time of harvest approach' 
ed, he marched an army, into their country, to the 
sound of the pastoral pipe, harp, and flutes masculine 
and feminine. On his arrival in their territories, he 
neither pulled down nor burned, nor in any respect 
injured, their edifiocs which stood in the fields; but he 
totally destroyed their trees, and the produce of their 
lands, and then returned. As the Milesians were mas- 
ters of the sea, the siege of their city would probably 
have proved ineffectual. His motive for not destroying 
their buildings was, that they might be.induced agaia | 
to cultivate their lands, and that on every repetition 
of his incursions, he might be secure of pluhder. 

XVHL In this manner tha war was protracted du- 
ring a period of eleven years ; in which time the Mile> 
sians received two reiiiarkable defeats, onie in a pitch' 
ed battle at Linieneium, within their oWn territories, 
another on the plains of Meander. Six of t/iese 
eleven years, Sadyattes the son of Ardys reigned over 
the Lydians : he commenced the Milesian war, which 
his son Alyattes afterwards continued witli increinse 
of ardoiii*. The Milesians, iii tliis contest, received 
assistance from none of the lonians, except from 
Chios. The inhabitants of Chios offered their support 
,in return for the aid which they had formerly received 
fVohi the Milesians, in a war with the Erythreeans. 

XIX. In the twelfth yiear of the war, Uie following 
event happened, in couseiquence of the corn being aet 
on fire by the enemy's army. A sudden wind direbted 
the flames against the temple of the Assesian Minerva, 
and entirely consumed it. It was at first considered 
as a matter of no importance ^ bat after the return of 
the army to Sardis, Alyattes was seized with a severe 
and lingering disease* From the inipulse of his oWn 
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mind, or from the persuasion of friends, he sent to 
make inquiries of the oiracle concerning his recovery. 
On the arrival of his messengers, the Pythian said, 
that till the temple of the Assesian Minerva, which 
they had consumed hy fire, should be restored, no an- 
swer would be given them. 

XX. I was myself informed of this circumstance at 
Delphi; but the Milesians add more. They tell us, 
that Periander the son of Cypselus, when he heard 
the answer given to Alyattes, despatched an emissaiy 
to Thrasybulus king of Miletus, witii whom he was 
intimately connected, desiring him to pay suitable at- 
tention>to the present emergence. This is the Milesian 
narrative. 

XXI. Alyattes, on the return of his messengers, de- 
spatched a herald to Miletus, whose commission was, 
to make a truce with Thrasybulus for such time as 
might be required to repair the^ temple. Thrasybulus, 
in consequence of the intimation he had received, was 
aware of the intentibns of Alyattes, and conducted 
himself in this manner: All the com which was found, 
or could be procured at Miletus, was, by his direction, 
collected in the most public place of the city : he then 
ordered the Milesians, at an appointed period, to com- 
mence a scene of feasting and convivial mirth. • 

XXII. Thrasybulus intended^the Sardian ambassa- 
dor should kiform his master of the scene Of festivity, 
and of the abundance of provisions, he had beheld. lie 
was not disappointed : the herald witnessed the above- 
mentioned spectacle, delivered his message, and re- 
turned to Sardi^. This, as I have been informed, was 
the real occasion of the peace which ensued. 

Alyattes had imagined, that the Milesians suffered 
exceedingly from the scarcity of com, and were re- 
duced to extreme, distress. The return of his messen- 
ger convinced him he had been mistaken. A strict 
alliance was immediately formed betwixt the two na- 
tions : instead of one, Alyattes erected two temples to 
Minerva, and was soon ailerWards restored to health. 
The above is a faithful account of the war betwixt 
Alyattes and the Milesians. 

XXIII. Periander, the son of Cypselus, who com- 
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municated to Thrasybulus the reply of the oracle, wiur 
king of Corinth. A most wonderful incident is «aid 
by tiie Corinthians to have happened in his time, and 
the Btory>i8 confirmed by the Lesbians. *It is asserted, 
that Arion the Methymniean was carried to Tienarus 
on the back of a dolphin. He excelled all his contem- 
poraries in his exquisite performance on the harp ; and 
we have reason to suppose he was the first who in- 
vented, named, and taught at Corinth, the Dithyram- 
bic measi^re. 

XXIV. This Arion, they say, after residing for a 
considerable time at tlie court of Periander, was de- 
sirous of visiting Italy and Sicily. Having there ac- 
quired considerable wealth, he wished to return with 
it to Corinth : with this view, he embarked at Taren- 
tum in a Corinthian vessel, preferring the mariners of 
that nation. As soon as they stood out to sea, the 
sailors determined to destroy Arion, for the sake of 
his riches. He discovered their intentions, and offered 
them his money, to preserve his life. The men were 
obdurate, and insisted, that he should either kill him- 
self, that they might bury him on shore, or leap in- 
stantly into the sea. Reduced to this extremity, he 
entreated, that if they wpuld not spare his life, they 
would at least suffer him to dress himself in his most 
valuable clothes, and to give them a specimen of his 
art in singing; promising, that as soon as he had 
finished, he would destroy himself. The^ were anx- 
ious to hear a mail, reputed the greatest performer in 
the world, and, in compliance with his request, retired 
from him to the middle of their vessel. He accord- 
ingly adorned himself splendidly, and, standing on the 
side of the ship with his harp in his hand, he sang to 
them a species of song, termed Qrthian. As soon as 
he had finished, he threw himself, dressed as he was, 
into the sea. The mariners pursued their course to 
Corinth ; but he, it is affirmed, was taken up by a 
dolphin and carried to Teenarus. As soon as he got 
on shore, he went, without changing his dress, to Co- 
rinth, and on his arrival told what had befallen him. 
Periander disbelieved his^story ; and, keeping him in 
close custody;, endeavoured to find out the crew. 
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When they appeared before him, be inquired if they 
cottid give him any intelligence of Arion; they replied, 
that his excursion to ItiUy had been successful, and 
that they Had left him well at Tarentum. Arion then 
showed himself, dressed as they had seen him leap into 
the sea : overcome with terror, they confessed their 
crime. This event is related hoth by the Corinthians 
and the Lesbians ; and there remains at Tienarus a 
small figure in brass, of a man seated on a dolphin's 
back, the votive offering of Arion himself.. 

XXV. When he bad put an end to the Milesian 
war, and afler a reign of fifly-seven years, Alyattes 
died. He was the second of his family who made an 
offering at Delphi, which he did in consequence of his 
recovery from illness. He presented a large silver gob- 
let, with a saucer of iron, curiously inlaid; it ip of sur- 
prising workmanship, and as worthy of obsenration 
as any of the offerings preserved at Delphi. The' 
name of the maker was Glaucus, an inhabitant of 
Chios, and the inventor of this art of inlaying iron. 

XX VL On the dearth of his father, Croesus succeed- 
ed to tlie throne ; he began to reign at the age ot thir- 
ty-five, and he immediately commenced liostilities 
with the Ephesians.' Whilst he besieged Ephesus 
with an army, the inhabitants made a solemn dedica- 
tion of their city to Minerva, connecting with a rope 
their walls to the temple of the goddess. This temple is 
at a distance of about seyen stadia from the old town, 
which was then besieged. These CroBsus attacked 
first. Soon afterwards he made war on every state, 
both of the lonians and the ^olians : the motives 
which he assigned were '.various, important in some 
instances, but, when such could not be found, frivo- 
lous pretexts sufficed. 

XXVn. Not satisfied with compelling the Asiatic 
Greeks to pay him tribute, he determined to build a 
fleet; and attack those who lived in the islands. He 
was deterred from this purpose, although he had 
made great preparations, by the memorable reply of 
Bias of Priene, who was at that time in Sardis; or, as 
others say, of Pittacus of Mitylene. The king was 
inquiring of this person whether there was any news 
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from Greece: "The Islanders, sir," he replied, «*are 
collecting a body often thousand howe, to attack you 
and Sardis." The king, supposing him serious, said, 
he hoped the gods might put it into the minds of the 
Islanders to invade the Lydians with cavalry. The 
other thus interrupted him : "Your wish to see the in- 
habitants of the islands pursue such measures, is 
certainly reasonable ; but do you not imagine, .that 
your building a fleet to attack the Islanders, most 
give them equal satisfactidn ? They can wish for no 
better opportunity of revenging the cause of those 
Greeks on the continent, reduced by you to servitude, 
than by meeting the Lydians on the ocean." The wis- 
dom of the remark was acceptable to Croesus : he de- 
clined all thoughts of constructing a fleet, and ientered 
int6 an amicable alhance with the lonians of the 
Islands/ 

XXVIII. He afterwards progressively subdued al- 
most all the nations which are situate on this side the 
river Halys. The Cilicians and the Lycians alone, 
were not brought under his yoke; but he totally 
vanquished the Lydians, Phrygians, Mysians, JWari- 
andinians, Chalybians, PaphIagonians,> Thracians, 
Thynians, Bithynians, Oarians, lonians, Dorians, 
^olians, and Pamphylians. 

XXIX. After Croesus had obtained all these victo- 
ries, and extended the power of the Lydians, Sardis 
became the resort of the great and the affluent, as well 
as of those who were celebfated in Greece for their 
talents and their wisdom. Among these was Solon : 
at the request of the Atlienians, he had formed a code 
of laws for their use. ' He* had then engaged in a 
course of travels, which was to be of ten years con- 
tinuance ; his avowed purpose was of a philosophical 
natur»; but his real object was to avoid the necessity 
of abrogating the laws he had enacted. The Atheni- 
ans were of themselves unable to do this, having bound 
themselves, by the most solemn oaths, to preserve in- 
violate, for ten years, t{ie institutions of Solon. 

XXX. On account of these laws, as well as to see 
the world, Solon in his travels had visited Amasis, in 
^SypU and came now to Croesus, at Sardis. He was 
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reoeiTed on his arriY&l with the kindest hospitality, and 
entertained in the palace *of Croesus. In a few days, 
the king directed his servants to attend Solon to the 
diffidrent repositories of his wealth, and to show him 
their splendid and valuable contents. When he had 
observed them all, Crcesus thus addressed him : — 
** My Athenian ^est, the voice of fame speaks loudly 
of your wisdom. I have heard much of your travel^ ; 
that you have been led, by a truly philosophic spirit, 
to visit a considerable portion of the globe. I am 
hence induced to inquire of you, what man, of all 
whom you have beheld, seemed to you most happy?" 
The expectation of being himself esteemed the happi- 
est of mankind, prompt^ his inquiry.. Solon proved 
by his reply, his attadiment to truth, and abhorrence 
of flattery. ** I think," said he, *' O king, that Tellus 
the Athenian best deserved the appellation of happy." 
Croesus was astonished : ^ On what," he asked, ** were 
the claims of Tellus, to this distinction, founded ?" 
*^ Because," answered Solon, ^^ under the protection of 
a most excellent form of government, Tellus had many 
virtuous and amiable chUdren ; he saw their offspring, 
and they all survived him : at the close of a prosper- 
ous life, we celebrated his funeral, with every circum- 
stance of honour. In a contest with some of their 
neighbours, at Eleusis, he flew to the assistance of his 
countrymen: he contributed to the defeat of the 
enemy, and met death in the field of glory. The A- 
thenians publicly buried him, in the pjace where he 
fell; and his funeral pomp was magnificently attend- 
ed." , . 

XXXI. Solon was continuing to make respectful 
mention of Jellus, when CroBsus anxiously interrupt- 
ed him, and desired to know, whom, next to Tellus, 
he esteemed most happy ; not doubting but the an- 
swer would now be favourable to himself. ^ Cleobis 
and Bito," replied Solon : " they were Arg^ives by 
birth, fortunate in their circumstances, and so remark- 
able for their bodily prowess, that they had both of 
them been crowned as conquerors in their public 
games. It is further related of them, that on a cer- 
tain festival of Juno, their mother was to have been 

VOL. I. — ii 
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carried to the temple in a chAriot drawn by oxen. The 
beasts were not ready for the purpose ; but the young 
men instantly took the yoke upon themselves, and 
drew their .mother in the carriage to the temple, 
through a space of forty-five furlongs. Having* per- 
formed this in the presence of innumerable spectators, 
they terminated their lives in a manner which was 
singularly fortunate. In this event, the deity made 
it appear that death is a greater blessing to mankind, 
than life. The surroimding multitude proclaimed 
their praise : the men commended their prowess ;^ the 
women enyied their mother ; who was delighted witli 
the deed itself, and the glory which attended it. 
Standing before the shrine, she implored the divinity, 
in whose honour her sons' exertions had been made, to 
grant them the greatest blessing man could receive. 
After her prayers, and when the succeeding sacrifice 
and festival was ended, the young men retired to lest 
within the temple ; but they rose no more. The Ar- 
gives have preserved at Delphi, the figures of Cleobis 
and Bito, as of men deserving superior' distinction." 
This, according to Solon^s estimate, was happiness in 
the second degree. 

XXXII. Croesus was still dissatisfied: «*Man of 
Athens,'^ he resumed, ^ think you so meanly of my 
prosperity, a^ to place me even beneath men of pri- 
vate and obscure condition?" "Croesus," he replied, 
" you inquire of me my sentiments of human nature ; 
oi me, who consider the divine beings as viewing men 
with invidious and malignant aspects. In the space 
of a protracted life, how many things occur, which we 
see with reluctance and support with anguish. I will 
suppose the term of human life to extend to seventy 
years; this period, if we except the intercalary 
months, will amount to twenty-five thousand two 
hundred days ; to make our computation regular and 
exact, suppose we add this month to each alternate 
year, we shall then have thirty ^five additional months, 
or one thousand two hundred and fifty days. The 
whole seventy years will therefore consist of twenty- 
six thousand two hundred and fifty days ; yet of this 
number every day will be productive of some new in- 
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cident. Thus, CrcBsus, our nature appears a continued 
series of calamity. I see you as the sovereign of many 
na^tions, and possessed of extraordinary affluence and 
power. But I shall not be able to give a vsatisfactory 
answer to the question you propose, till I know that 
your scene of life shtfll have closed with tranquillity. 
The man of affluence is not, in fact, more happy than 
the possessor of a bare sufficiency ; unless, in addition 
to his wealth, his end of life be fortunate. < We oflen 
discern misery in the midst of splendid plenty, whilst 
real happiness is found in humbler stations. The rich 
man, who knows not happiness, surpasses but in two 
things the humbler but more fortunate character, with 
whom we compare hiiA. Yet there are a variety of in- 
cidents in which the latter excels the former. The rich 
man can gratify his passions ; and has little to appre- 
hend from accidental injuries. The poor man's con- 
dition exempts him entirely from these sources of 
affliction. He, moreover, possesses strength and 
health ; a stranger to misfortune, he is blessed in his 
children, and amiable in himself. If at the end of such 
a life, his death be fortunate, this, O king, is the truly 
happy man ; the object of your inquiry. Call no man 
happy till you know the nature of nis death ; he is at 
best but fortunate. All these requisites for happiness 
it is in no man's power to obtain, for no one region 
can supply them ; it affords, perhaps, the enjoyment 
of some, but it is remarkable for the absence of others. 
That which yields the more numerous sources of 
gratification, is so far the best : such also is the im- 
perfection of man, excellent in some respects, weak 
and defective in others. He who possesses the most 
advantages, and afler wards leaves the world with com- 
posure, he alone, O Crcesus, is entitled to our admira- 
tion. It is the part of wisdom to look to the event of 
things ; for the Deity oflen overwhelms with misery, 
those who have formerly been' placed at the summit 
of felicity. 

XXXIU. To these words of Solon, Croesus refused 
both his esteem and praise, and he afterwards dismiss- 
ed the philosopher with indifference. The sentiment 
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which prompts us not to be elated with t«nipor&ry bliss, 
but to look beyond the present moment^ appeared to 
Croesus neither wise nor just. 

XXXIV. Solon was no sooner departed, than, as if 
to punish CroBsus for his arrogance, in esteeming' him* 
self the happiest of mankind, a Wonderful event befel 
him, which, seemed a visitation from heaven. He saw 
in his deep a vision, menacing the calamity which af- 
terwards deprived him of his son : Croesus had two 
sons; the one marked by natural defect, being dumb; 
the other, whose name was Atys, was distinguished by 
his superior- accomplishments. The intimation of the 
vision which Crcesus saw, was, that Atys should die 
by the point of an iron spear. Roused and terrified by 
his dream, he revolved the matter seriously in his 
mind. His first step was to settle his son in marriage: 
he then took from him the command of the Lydian 
troops, whom he before conducted in their warlike ex- 
peditions: the spears and darts, with every other 
kind of hostile weapon, he removed from the apart- 
ments of the men to those of the women, that his son 
might not suffer injury from the fall of them, as they 
were suspended. . 

XXXV. Whilst the nuptials of this son employed 
his attention, an unfortunate homicide arrived at Sar- 
dis, a Phrygian by nation, and of the royal family. 
He presented himself at the, palace of Croesus, from 
whom he required and received expiation- with the 
usual ceremonies. The Lydian mode of ej^iation 
nearly resembles that of the Greeks. When Croesus 
had performed what custom exacted, he inquired who 
and whence he was. ** From what part," said he, **of 
Phrygia, do you come f why are you a suppliant to 
me ? Whatman or woman have you slain ?" ** O kingr' 
replied the stranger, ^ I am the son of Gordius, who 
was the son of Midas. My name is Adrastus : unwil- 
lingly I have killed my brother, for which I am banish- 
ed by my father, and rendered entirely destitute.'^ 
" You come," replied Croesus, *♦ of a family whom I 
esteem my friends. My protection shall, in return, be 
extended to you. You shall reside in my palape, and 
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be provided with every iteceflsary. Tou will do well 
not to suffer your imsfortune to distress you too 
iml ch.** Cropsas then receiTed him into his family. 

XXXVL There appeared about this time, near 
OljrmpuBf in Myeia, a wild boar of an extraordinary 
size, which^ issuing from the mountain, did great in- 
jury to the Mysians. They had frequently attacked 
it ; but their attempts to destroy it, so far Irom prov- 
ing successful, had been attended with loss to them- 
selvesi In the extremity, therefore, of their distress, 
they sent to Croesus a message of the following im- 
port : ^ There has appeared among us, O king ! a wild 
boar of a most extraordinary size, injuring us much ; 
but to destroy which all our most strenuous endea- 
voun have proved ineffectual. We entreat you, there- 
fore, to send to us your son, at the head of a chosen 
band, with a number of dogs, to relieve us from this 
formidable animal." Croesus, remembering his dream, 
answered them thus: ^ Of my son you must forbear 
to make mention: him I cannot send; he is lately 
married, and his time and attention fiuMciently em- 
ployed. But a chosen band of Lydians, hunters and 
dogs, shall attend you ; and I shall charge them to 
take everv possible means of relieving you, as soon as 
possible, irom the attacks of the boar.'^ 

XXXVIL This answer of CroBsus satisfied the 
Mysians ; but the young man hearing of the matter, 
and that his father had refused the solicitations of the 
Mysians for him to accompany them, hastened to the 
presence of the king, and spoke to him- as follows t 
**It wa9 formerly, sir, esteemed, in our nation, both 
^excellent and honourable to seek renown in war, or in 
the hunting of wild beasts ; bUt you noW deprive me 
of both those opportunities of tignalizing myself, with« 
out having reason to accuse me either of cowardice 
or sloth. Whenever I now am seen in public, how 
mean and contemptible ehall I appear ! How will my 
lellbw-citizens, or my new wife, esteem me? what can 
be her opinion of tibe man whom she has married? 
Suffer me, then, sir, either to pfoceed on this expedi- 
tion, 6r condescend to convince me that the motives 
of your refusal are reasonaUe and sufficient** 
t 2 
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XXXVJIL »»My son,'* replied CrcBmiB, «l ilo not 
in any respect think unfavourably of your courage, or 
your conduct. My behaviour towaitls you is infiu- 
enoed by a vision, which has lately warned me that 
your life will be short, and that you must perinh from 
the wound of an iron spear. This first of all induced 
me to aQcelerate your nuptials, and also to refuse your 
presence in the proposed expedition, wishing, by my 
caution, to preserve you at least as long as I shall live. 
I esteem you as my only son ; for your brother, on ac- 
count of his infirmity, is in a manner lost to me." 

XXXIX. ** Having had such a vision," replied Atys 
to his father, ^* I ca^ easily forgive your anxiety con- 
cerning me : but as you apparently misconceive the 
matter, suffer me to explain what seems to have es- 
caped you. The vision, as you affirm, intimated that 
my death should be occasioned by the point of a 
spear ; but what arms or spear has a wild boar, that 
you should dread ? If, indeed, it had been told you 
that I was to perish by a tusk, or something of a si- 
milar nature, your conduct would have been strictly 
proper ; but, as a spear^s point is the object of your 
alarm, and we are not goin^ to contend with men, I 
hope for your permission to join this party." 

XL. "Son," answered CroBsus, *»yottr reasoning! 
concerning my dream, has induced me to alter my 
opinion, and I permit you to go to this chase." 

XLl. The king then sent for Adrastus the Phrygi- 
an ; whom, on his appearing, he thus addressed : "I do 
not mean to remind you of your former calamities r 
but you must have in memory, tliat I expiated yoii 
in your distress, took you into my family, and sop'' 
plied all your necessities. I have now, therefore, t(^ 
solicit that return of Icindness, whidi my conduci 
claims. In this proposed hunting excursion, you musl 
be the guardian of my son : preserve him on the #ay 
from any secret treachery, which may threaten fmt 
common security. It is consistent that you Hhotild go 
where bravery may be distinguidied, and reputation 
gained: valour has been the distinction of your familyi 
and with persona! vigour has descended to yourself.^ 

XLII. w At your request, O king !" replied Adra»> 
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iitt, ** I shall coiApIj with what I ahniild otherwise 
have refused. It becomes not a man like myself op- 
pressed by so great a calamity, to appear among my 
more fortunate equals } I have never wished, and I 
have frequently avoided it. My gratitude, in the pre- 
sent instance, impels me to obey your commands. I 
will therefore engage to accompany and guard your 
son, and promise, as far as my care can avail, to re- 
store him to you safe^'' 

XLIII. Immediately a band of youths were select- 
ed, the dogs of chase prepared, and the train depart- 
.ed. Arriving in the vicinity of Olympus, they sought 
the beast; and having found his haunt, they surround- 
ed it in a body, and attacked him with. their spears. 
It so happened, that the stranger Adrastus, who had 
been purified for murder, directing a blow at the boar, 
missed his aim, and Jcilled the son of Croesus. Thus 
he was destroyed by the point of a spear, and the vi- 
sion proved to be prophetic. A messenger immediately 
hastened to Sardis, informinj? Croesus of the event 
which occasioned the death of his son. 

XLIV. Crodltil, much as he was afflicted with his 
domestic loss, bore it the less patiently, because it was 
inflicted by him whom he had 'himself purified and 
protected. He broke into violent complaints at' his 
misfortune, and invoked Jupiter, the deity of expia- 
tion, in attestation of the injury Jie had received. He 
invoked him also as the guardian of hospitality and 
friendship; of hospitality, because, in receiving a 
stranger, he had received thdnurderer of his son; of 
frien^hip, because the man whose aid he might have 
expected, had proved his greatest enemy. 

XLV. Whilst his thoughts were thus occupied, the 
Lydians appeared with the body of his son : the homi- 
cide followed. He advanced towards Croesus, and 
with extended hands, implored that he might suffer 
death upon the body of him whom he had slain. He 
recited his former calamities ; to which was now to be 
&dd^, that he was the destroyer of the man who had 
expiated him: he was consequenliy no longer fit to ' 
live. Crotsns listened to him with attention ; and, al- 
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though oppresseil by his own paternal grief, he could 
not refuse his compassion to Adrastus ; to whom be 
spake as follows : ** My friend, I am sufficientljr re* 
venged by your voluntary condemnation of yourself. 
You are not guilty of this event, for you did it with-* 
out. design. The offended deity, who warned me of 
the evil, has accomplished it.V Crcesus, therefore, ba- 
ried his son with the proper cerenlonifes : but the un- 
fortunate descendant of Midas, who had killed his 
brother and his friend, retired at the dead of n^ht to 
the place where Atys was buried, and, con^ssing 
himself to be the most miserable of mankind, slew 
himself on the tomb. 

XLVI. The two years which succeeded the death 
of his son, were passed by Croesus in extreme affiic* 
tion. His grief was at length suspended by ihe in* 
creasing greatness of the Persian empire, as well as by 
that of Cyrus son of Cambyses, who had deprived As^ 
tyages, son of Cyaxares, of his dominions. To restrain 
the power of Persia, before it should become too great 
and too extensive, was the object of his solicitude. Lis* 
tening to these suggestions, he dete!(||ined to consult 
the diiferent oracles of Greece, and also that of Lib^* 
ya; and for this purpose he sent messengers to Del* 
phi^ the Phocian Abas, and to Dodona : he sent also 
to Amphiaraus, Trophonius, and the Milesian Bran** 
chidffi. The above-mentioned are the oracles which 
Croesus consulted in Greece :* he sent also to the Lib^ 
yan Ammon. His motive in these consultations, va« 
to form an idea of the truth of the oracles respectivelyf 
meaning afterwards to obtain from them, a decisive 
opinion concerning an expedition against the Persians. 

XLVn. He took this method of proving the truth 
of their different communications. He settled with his 
Lydian messengers, that each should consult the dif- 
ferent oracles, on the hundredth day of their departure 
from Sardis, and respectively ask what Crcssus the 
son of Aiyattee was doing : they were to write down* 
and communicate to Crffisus, the reply of each parti" 
cular oracle. Of the oracular answers in general we 
have no account remaining ; but the Lydians had bo 
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sooner entered the temple of Delphi, and propose^ 
their questions, thun the Pythian answered thu8,ui 
heroic verse : 

I contit the sand, I measure out the sea ; 
The silent and the dumb ate heard by me: 
E'en now the odours to my sense that rise, 
A tortoise boiling with a lamb supplies, 
Where brass below and brass aboye it Ilea. 

XLVIII. They wrote down the communication of 
the Pythian, and returned to Sardis. Of the answeri 
which his other messengers brought on their return* 
CroBsas found noQe which were satisfactory. But a 
fervour of gratitude and piety was excited in him, a« 
soon as he was informed of the reply of the Pythian ; 
and he exclaimed, without reserve, that there was no 
true oracle but at Delphi, for this alone had explained 
his employment at the stipulated time. It seems, that 
on the day appointed for his servants- to consult the 
different oracles, determining to do what it would be 
equally difficult to discover or explain, he had cut in 
pieces a tortoise and a lamb, and boiled them together 
in a covered vessel of brass. 

XLIX. I have before related what was the answer 
of the Delphic oracle to Croesus : what reply the Lyd- 
ians received from Amphiaraus, afler the usual reli- 
gious ceremonies, I am not able to affirm ; of this it 
is cmly asserted, that its answer was satisfactory to 
Crcesud. 

L. Croesus, afler these things, determined to cQnci- 
liate the divinity of Delphi, by a great and magnifi- 
cent sacrifice. He offered up three thousand chosen 
victims ; he collected a great number of couches deco- 
rated with gold and silver, many goblets of gold, and 
vests of purple ; all these he consumed together upon 
one immense pile, thinking by these means to render 
the deity more auspicious to his hopes: he persuaded 
his subjects also to offer up, in like manner, %he pro- 
per objects for sacrifice they respectively possessed. 
As, at the conclusion of the above ceremony, a consi- 
derable tjuantity of gold had run together, he formed 
of it a number of tiles. The larger of these were six 
palms long, the smaller three, but none of them were 
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less Uian a palm in thickness, and they were one hun- 
dred and seventeen in number : four were of the purest 
gold, weighing each one talent and a half; the rest of 
inferior quality, but of the weight of two talents. He 
constructed also a lion of pure gold, which weighed 
ten talents. It was originally placed in the Delphian 
temple, on the above gold tiles; but when this edifice 
was burned, it fell from its place, and now stands in 
the Corinthian treasury : it lost, however, by the fire, 
three talents and a half of its former weight. 

LI. Croesus, moreover, sent to Delphi two large 
cisterns, one of gold, and one of silver : that of gold 
was placed on the right hand, in the vestibule of the 
temple ; the silver was placed on the left. These also 
were removed when the temple was consumed by fii«: 
the golden goblet weighed eight talents and a half ud 
twelve mins, and was afterwards placed in the Clazo* 
menian treasury : that of silver is capable of holding 
six hundred amphorie ; it is placed at the entrance of 
the temple, and used by the inhabitants of Delphi in 
their Theophanian festival : they assert it to have been 
the work of Theodorus of Samos; to which opinion, 
as it is evidently the production of no mean artist, I 
am inclined to accede. The Corinthian treasury also 
possesses four silver casks, which were sent by Crce- 
sus, in addition to the above, to Delphi. His munifi- 
cence did not yet cease : he presented also two basins, 
one of gold, another of silver. An inscription on that 
of gold, asserts it to have been the gift of the Lacede- 
monians ; but it is not true, for this also was the gift 
of Croesus. To gratify the Lacedeemohians, a certain 
Delphian wrote Uiis inscription : I know his name, but 
forbear to disclose it. The boy through whose hand 
the water flows, was given by the Lacedaemonians ; 
the basins undoubtedly were not. — Many other small* 
er presents accompanied these; among which were 
some silver dishes, and the figlire of a woman in ^old, 
three cubits high, who, according to the Delphians, 
was the person who made bread for the fainily of 
Croesus. This prince, besides all that we have enume> 
rated, consecrated at Delpl^i his wife's necklaces and 
girdles. 
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LII. To Ampfalaraus, having heard of his valour 
and misfortunes, he sent a shield of solid gold, with a 
strong spear made entirely of gold, both shaft and 
head. These were all, within' my memory, preserved 
at Thebes, m the temple of the Ismenian Apollo. 

LIII. The Lydians, who were intrusted with the 
care of these presents, were directed to inquire whe- 
ther Crcesus might auspiciously undertake an expedi- 
tion gainst the Persians, and whether he should 
procure any confederate assistance. On their arrival 
at the destined places, they deposited their presents, 
and made their inquiries of the oracles precisely' in the 
following terras : — ^*' Crcesus, sovereign of Lydia, and 
of various nations, esteems these the only genuine 
oracles; in return for the sagacity which has marked 
your declarations, he sends these proofs of his libe- 
rality: he finally desires to know whether he may 
proceed against the Persians, and whether he should 
reqube the assistance of allies." ;The answers of the 
oracles tended to the same purpose ; both of them as- 
suring CrcBsus, that if he prosecuted a war with Per- 
sia, he should overthrow a mighty empire; and both 
recommended him to form an alliance with the most 
powerful states of Greece. 

LIV. The report, of these communications trans- 
ported Crcesus with excess of joy : elated with the idea 
of becoming the conqueror of Cyrus, he sent again to 
Delphi, inquired the number of inhabitants there, and 
presented, each with two golden staters. In acknow- 
ledgment for his liberality, the Delphians assigned to 
Crcesus and the Lydians the privilege of first consult- 
ing the oracle, in preference to other nations ; a dis- 
tinguished seat in their temple; together with the 
immutable right, to such of them as pleased to accept 
it, of being enrolled among the citizens of Delphi. 

LV. After the above-mentioned marks of his mu- 
nificence to the Delphians, Croesus consulted their 
oracle a third time. His experience of its veracity in- 
creased the ardour of his curiosity ; he was now anx- 
ious to be informed whether his power ^ould be 
perpetual. The following was the answer of the 
Pythian: 
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When o*er Uie Medes a mule shall sit on high, 
0*er pehhly Hermud then, soft Lydlaii, flv ; 
Fly with ait baste ; for safety scorn tby fame, 
Nor scruple to deserve a coward's name. 

LVI. When the above verses were commun]ca.ted 
to Croesus, he was more delighted than ever; confi- 
dent that a mule would never be the sovereign of th< 
Medes, and that consequently he could have nothing 
to fear for himself or his posterity. His first object 
was to discover which were the most powerful of the 
Grecian states, and to obtain their alliance. The La- 
cedemonians of Doric, and the Athenians of Ionian 
origin, seemed to claim his distinguished preference. 
These nations, always eminent^ were formerly known 
by the appellation of Pelasgians and HellenianB. The 
former had never changed their place of residence; 
the latter ^flen. Under the reign of Deucalion^ the 
Hellenians possessed the region of Phthiotis;' hot 
under Dorus the son of Hellenus, they inhabited the 
country called Istiseotis, which borders upon Ossa and 
Olympus. They were driven from^hence by the Cad- 
mflsans, and fixed themselves in Macednum, near the 
mount Pindus: migrating from thence to Dryopls, 
and afterwards to the Peloponnesus, they were known 
by the name of Dorians. 

LVII. What language the Pelasgians used, I can- 
not positively affirm : some probable conclusion maj 
perhaps be formed, by attending to the dialect of the 
remnant of the Pelasgians, who now inhabit Crestona 
beyond the Tyrrhenians, but who formerly dwelt la 
the country how called Thessaliotis, and were neigh- 
bours to those whom we at present name Dorians. 
Considering these with the above, who foimded flie 
cities of Placia and Scylace on the Hellespont, but 
once lived near the Athenians, together with the peo- 
ple of other Pelasgian towns who have since changed 
their names, it is upon the whole reasonable to affirm, 
that they formerly spoke a barbarous language. The 
Athenians, therefore, who were also of Pelasgian 
origin, must necessarily, when they came amongst the 
Helleniana, have learned their language. It is obeerva* 
ble, that the inhabitants of Crestona and Placia speak 
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in the same ton^e, but are neither of them understood 
by the people about them. These circumstances in- 
duce me to beheve, that their language has experien- 
ced no change. 

LVIlI. I am also of opinion, that the Hellenian 
ton^e is not at all altered. When first they separated 
themselves from the Pelasgians, they^v^ere neither 
numerous nor powerful. They have sin^te progressive- 
ly increaAsd; having incorporated many nations. Bar- 
barians and others, with their own. The Pelasgians 
have always avoided this mode of in<freasing their im- 
portance ; which may be one reason, probably, why 
they never have emerged from their original and bar- 
barous condition. 

LIX. Of these nations, Croesus had received infor- 
mation, that Athens suffered much from the oppres- 
sion' of Pi^istratus the son of Hippocrates, who at this 
time possessed the supreme authority. The father of 
this man, when hc^was formerly a private spectator o€ 
the Olympic games, beheld a wonderful prodigy : 
Having sacrificed a victim, the brazen vessels, which 
were filled with the fiesh and with water, boiled up 
and overflowed without the intervention of fire. Chilon 
the Lacedsemonian, who was an accidental witness of 
the fact, advised Hippocrates, first of all, not to marry 
a woman Ukely to produce him children : secondly, if 
he was already married, to repudiate his wife ; but if 
he had then a son, by all means to expose him. Hip- 
pocrates was not at all disposed to follow this counsel, 
and had afterwards this son f'isistratus. A tumult 
happened betwixt those who dwelt on the sea-coast, 
and those who inhabited the plains : of the former, 
Megacles the son of Alcmseon was leader, Lycurgus, 
son of Aristolaides, was at the head of the latter. 
Pisistratus took this opportunity of accomplishing the 
views of his ambition. Under pretence of defending 
those of the mountains, he assembled some factious 
adherents, and put in practice the following strata- 
gem : He not only wounded himself, but his mules, 
which he drove into the forum, affecting to have made 
his escape from the enemy, who had attacked him in 
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a country excuraion. He claimed, therefore, the pro* 
tection of the people, in return for the services which 
he had performed in his command against the^Mega- 
riana, by his capture of Nisflea, and by other' memora- 
ble exploits. The Athenians were deluded by his ar- 
tifice, and asskmed some of their chosen citizens as his 
guard, armedXih clubs, instead of spears. These se- 
conded the pui^se of Pisistratus, and seized the cita- 
del. He thus obtained the supreme power; but he 
neither changed the mslgistrates, nor altered the laws : 
he suffered every thing to be conducted in its ordinary 
course ; and his government was alike honourable to 
himself and useful to the city. The factions of Mega- 
cles and JLycurgus afterwards united, and expeUed 
him from Athens. 

LX. By these means Pisistratus became for the first 
time master of Athens, and obtained dji authority 
which was far from being secure. 

The parties, however, which effected his expulsion, 
presently disagreed. Megacles, being hard pressed by 
his opponent, sent proposals to Pisistratus, offering 
him the supreme power, on condition of his marrying 
his daughter. Pisistratus acceded to the terms ; and a 
method was concerted to accomplish his return, which 
to me seems exceedingly preposterous. The Grecians, 
from the remotest times, were distinguished, from the 
Barbarians by their acuteness; and the Athenians, up- 
on whom this trick was played, were of all the Greeks 
the most eminent for their sagacity. There was a 
Pffianiean w'oman, whose name was Phya ; she wanted 
but three digits of being four cubits high, and was, 
moreover, remarkably beautiful. She was dressed in a 
suit of armour, placed in a chariot, and decorated with 
the greatest possible splendour. She was conducted 
toward the city ; heralds were sent before, who, as 
soon as they arrived within the walls of Athens, were 
instructea to exclaim aloud — " Athenians, receive Pi- 
sistratus again, and with good will ; . he is the great 
favourite of Minerva, and the goddess herself comes 
to conduct him to her citadel.*' The rumour soon 
spread amongst the multitude, that Minerva waa 
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bringing back Pisistratus. Those in Uie city .being 
told that this woman was their goddess, prostrated 
themselves before her, and admitted -Pisistratus. 

LXI. By these means the son of Hippocrates re« 
covered his authority, and fulfilled the terms of his 
agreement with Megacles, by marrying his daughter. 
But, as he had already sons grown up, and as the 
Alcmsonides were stigmatized by some imputed con- 
tamination, to avoid having children by this marriage, 
he refused all natural communication with his wife. 
This incident, which the woman for a certain time 
concealed, she afterwards reyealed to her mother, in 
consequence, perhaps, of her inquiries. The father 
was soon informed of it, who, exasperated by the af- 
front, forgot his ancient resentments, and entered into 
a league with those, whom he had formerly opposed. 
Pisistratus, seeing the danger which menaced him, 
hastily lefl the country, and, retiring to Eretria, there 
deliberated with his sons concerning their future con- 
duct The sentiments of Hippias, which were for 
attempting the recovery of their dignity, prevailed. 
They met with no difficulty in procuring assistance 
from the neighbouring:states, amongst whom a preju- 
dice in their favour generally existed. Many cities 
assisted fhem largely with, mondy ; but the Thebans 
were particularly liberal. Not to protract the narra- 
tion, every preparation was made to facilitate their 
return. A band of Argive mercenaries came from the . 
Peloponnese; and an inhabitant of Naxos, named 
Lygdamis, gave new alacrity to their proceedings, by 
liis unsolicited assistance both with money and with 
troops. 

LXII. After an absence of eleven years, they ad- 
vanced to Attica from Eretria, and seized on Mara- 
thon, in the vicinity of which they encamped. They 
were soon visited by throngs of factious citizens from 
Athens, and by all those who preferred tyranny to 
freedom. Their number was thus soon and consider- 
ably increased. Whilst Pisistratus was providing 
himself with money, and even when he was stationed 
at Marathon, the Athenians of the-city appeared to bo 
under no alarm : but when they^heard that he had left 
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his post, and was advancing toward them, they began 
to assemble their forces, and to think of obstructiii|[ 
his return. Pisistratus continued to approach with bit 
men, in one collected body : he halted at the temple of 
the Pallenian Min^rra, opposite to which he fixed his 
camp. Whilst he remained in this situation, Amphylu- 
tas, a priest of Acamania, approached him, and, as Lfby 
divine inspiration, thus addressed him in heroic Yene: 

The cast is made ; the net secures the way ; 
Aiid nighrs pale gleams will bring the sealy prey. 

LXIII. Pisistratus considered the declaration as 
prophetic, and prepared his troops accordingly. The 
Athenians of the city were then engaged at their din- 
ner ; after which they retired to the amusement of dice, 
or to sleep. The party of Pisistratus, then making 
the attack, soon compelled them to fly. Pisistratus, 
in the course of the pursuit, put in execution the fol- 
lowing sagacious stratagem, to continue their confii- 
'sion, and prevent their rallying : he placed' his sons 
on horseback, and directed them to overtake the fugi- 
tives; they were commismoned to bid them remove 
their apprehenjsions, and. pursue their usual employ- 
fnents. 

LXIV. The Athdhians took him at his word, and 
Pisistratus thus became a third time master of Athens. 
He by no means neglected to secure his authority, by 
retaining many confederate troops, and providing pe- 
cuniary resources, partly from Attica itself, and partly 
from the river Strymon. The children of those citi- 
zens, who, instead of retreating from his arms, had 
opposed his progress, he took as hostages, and sent to 
-the island of Naxos ; which place he had before sub- 
-diied, and given up to Lygdamis. In compliance also 
ivith an oracular injunction, he purified Delos : i^ the 
•dead bodies^ which lay within a certain distance of the 
temple, were, by his orders, dug up, and removed to 
another part of the island. By the death of some of 
the Athenians in battle, and by the flight of otbeni 
with the Alcmeeonides, he remained in undisturbed 
possession of the supreme authority. 

LXV. Such was* the intelligence which Crosus 
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recdived concerning the situation of Athens. With 
respect to the Lacedtemonians, after suffering many 
important defeats, they had finally vanquished the 
Tegfeans. Whilst Sparta was Under the government 
of Leon and Hegesicles, the Lacedsemonians, success- 
ful in other pontests, had been inferior to the Tegeans 
alone : of all the Grecian states, they had formerly the 
worst laws; bad with regard to their own internal 
government, and intolerable to strangers. They ob- 
tained good laws, by means of the foUowing circum- 
stance : Lycurgus, a man of distinguished character 
at Sparta, happened to vi^t the Delphic oracle. As 
soon SLB he had entei%d the vestibule, the Pythian ex- 
claimed aloud. 

Thou com'st, Lycurgtis, to this honourM shrine, 
Favoured by Jove, and fev' ry pow*r divine. 
Or god or mortal : bow shall I decide t 
Doubtless to heav*n most dear and most allied. 

It is farther asserted by some, that the priestess dic- 
tated to him those institutes which are now observed 
at Sparta : but the Lacedtemonians themselves affirm, 
that Lycurgus brought th^ from Crete, while he 
was guardian to his nephew Leobotas king of Sparta. 
In consequence of thia trust, having obtained the di- 
rection of the legislature, he made a total change in 
the constitution, and took effectual care to secure a 
strict observance of whatever he introduced : he new- 
modelled the military code, appointing the Enomotie, 
the Triacades, and the Syssitia; he instituted also the 
Ephori and the senate. 

LXVI. The manners of the people became thus 
more polished and improved : after his death, they re- 
vered Lycurgus asr a divinity, and erected a sacred 
edifice to his memory. From this period, having a 
good and populous territory, they rapidly rose to pros- 
perity and power. Dissatisfied with the languor and 
inactivity of peace, and conceivinfif themselves in all 
respects superior to the Tegeans, they sent to consult 
the oracle concerning the entire conquest of Arcadia. 
The Pythian thus answered them : • 

Ask ye Arcadia 1 'tis a bold demand : 
A rough and hardy race defend the laad ; 
c 2 
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R^IsM by them, one only boon you pain, 
With frequent foot to dance on T^ca's plain. 
And o*er ber fields the measuring^cord to strain. 

No sooner had the Lacedsemonians received this reply, 
than, leaving the other parts of Arcadia unmblestedi 
they proceeded to attack the Tegeans, canning a quan- 
tity of fetters with them. They relied vpon the eva- 
sive declaration of the oracle, and imagined that tiiey 
should infallibly reduce the Tegeans to servitude. 
They engaged them, and were defeated : as many 
as were taken captive, were loaded with the ietten 
which themselves had brought, and thus employed in 
laborious service in the fields of the Tegeans. TheM 
chains were preserved, even in my remembrance, in 
Tegea, suspended round the temple of the Alean Mi' 
nerva. 

LXVII. In the beginning of their contests with ths 
Tegeans, they were uniformly unsuccessful ; but in 
the time of CroBsus, when Anaxandrides and Ariston 
had the government of Sparta, they experienced a fa- 
vourable change of fortune, which is thus to be ex- 
plained : 

Having repeatedly been defeated by the TegeanSf 
they sent to consult the Delphic oracle, what particn* 
lar deity they had to appease, to become victorious 
over their adversaries. The Pythian assured them of 
Buccdds, if they brought back the body of Orestes, son 
of Agamemnon. Unable to discover his tomb, they 
sent a second time, to inquire concerning the place of 
his interment. The following was the oracular com- 
munieation : 

A plain within the Arcadian land I know, 
Where douUe winds with forc'd exertion blow, 
Where fbnn to forni with mutual streogth refdks, 
And ill by other ilia supported lies : 
That earth contains the great Airidee' son ; 
Take him, and conquer: Tega then is won. 

Af^r the above, the search for the body was without 
intermission continued : it was at length discovoied 
by Lichas, one of those Spartans distinguished by tilto 
name of Agathoergoi ; which title was usually confer* 
red, after a long period of service among the cavalry* 
Of these oitizenS) five were eveiy year permitted to 
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reiurd; but were expected, during Uie .first year of 
Lheir dischar^, to visit different countriev, on the 
business of the public. 

LXVIII. Licbas, when in this situation, made the 
wished-for discovery, partly by good fortune, and 
partly by his own sagacity. They had at this time a 
commercial intercourse with, the Tegeans; and Lichas 
happening to visit a smith at his forge, observed with 
particular curiosity the process of working iron. The 
man took notice of. his attention, and desisted from 
h\s labour. ** Stranger of Sparta,'' said he, ^you seem 
to admire the. art which you contemplate; but how 
much more would your wonder be excited, if you 
knew all that I am able to communicate ! Near this 
plaee, as I was sinking a well, I found a coffin seVen 
rubits long ; I never believed that men were formerly 
of larger chmensions than at present; but when I 
opened it, I discovered a body equal in length to the 
cofBn ; 1 correctly pleasured it, and placed it where I 
found it." Liehas, afler hearing his relation, was in* 
duced to believe that this might be the body of Ores- 
tps, concerning which the oracle had spoken. He was 
ftiTther convinced, when he recollected, that the bel* 
lows of the smith might intimate the i two winds; tl^e 
anvil and the hammer might express one form oppos- 
ing another ; the iron, also, which Was beaten, might 
Minify ill succeeding ill, rightly conceiving that the 
Use of iron operated to the injury of mankind. With 
these ideas in his mind, he returned to Sparta, and re- 
I^ted the matter to his countrymen ; who, immediately, 
under pretence of some imputed cripie, sent him into 
banishment. He returned to Tegea, told his misfor- 
'ime to the smith, and hired of him the ground, which 
^^ at first refused positively to part with. He resided 
^^ere for a certain space of time, when, digging up 
the body, he collected the bones, and returned with . 
('iem to ^parta^ T^be Lacedemonians had previously 
^'itained possession of a great part of the Pelopon- 
^^^\ and, after the above-mentioned event, their 
contests with the Tegeans were attended with unin^ 
^TTuptfd suocess: 

I^XIX. Crteflus was duly informed of all these cir- 
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cumstances : he accordingly sent messengers to Sparti 
with presents, at the same time directing them to fonn 
an offensive alliance with the people^ They delivered 
their message in these terms : Croesus, soverei^ ol[ 
Lydia, and of various nationsi thus adckesses hims^t' 
to Sparta :-^I am directed by. the oracles to form a 
Grecian ialliance ; and, as I know you to be pre-emi- 
nent above all the states of Greece, I, without collu- 
sion of any kind, desire to become your friend and 
ally," The Lacedsmonians having heaxd of the ora- 
cular declaration to Croesus, were rejoiced at his dis- 
tinction in their favour,' and instantly acceded to the 
proposed terms of confederacy. It is to be observed. 
that Croesus had formerly rendered kindness to the 
Lacedfflmonians : they had sent to Sardis to purchaa 
some gold for the purpose of erecting the statue of 
Apollo, which is still to be seen at mount Thornu; 
Croesus presented them with all they wanted. 

LXX. Influenced by this consideration, as well m 
by his decided partiality to them, they entered into all 
his views: they declared themselves ready to give 
such assistance as -he wanted ; and, farther to mark 
their attachment, they prepared, as a present for the 
king, a brazen vessel, capable of containing three hun* 
dred amphorse, and ornamented round tjie brim with 
the figures of various animals. This, however, never 
reached Sardis ; 4he occasidn of which is thus dif- 
ferently explained. The Lacedtsmonians affirm, that 
their vessel was intercepted near Samos, on its way 
to Sardis, by the Samians, who had fitted out some 
ships of war for this particular purpose. The Sami&n^ 
on the contrary, assert, that the Lacedemonians em- 
ployed on this business did not arrive in time ; but 
hearing that Sardis was lost, and Croesus in captivity 
they disposed of their charge to some private indivi- 
duals of Samos, who preMnted it to the temple oi 
Juno. They who acted this part, might perhaps, oi 
their return to Sparta, declare, that the vessel ha 
been violently taken from them by the Samiani. Sue! 
is the story of this vessel. 

LXXI. Croesus, in the mean time, deluded by th 
words of the oracle, prepared to kad his forces ini 
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Cappadocia; in full expectation of beoomini^ conqueror 
of Cjrrus, and of Persia. Whilst he was employed in 
providing for this expedition, a certain Lydian named 
Sardanis, who had always, among his countrymen, 
the reputation of wisdom,, and became still more me- 
morable from this occasion, thus addressed Crcesus : 
^^ You meditate, O king ! an attack upon men who are 
clothed with the skins of animals ; who, inhabiting a 
country but little cultivated, live on what they can 
procure, pot on what they wish : strangers to the 'taste 
of wine, they drink water only ; even figs are a deli- 
cacy with which they are unacquainted, and all our 
luxuries are entirely unknown to them. If you con- 
quer them, what can you take from such as have no- 
thing ? but if you shaU be defeated, it becomes you to 
tWnk, of what you on your part will be deprived. 
When they shall once have tasted our delicacies, we 
ehall never again be able tp get rid of them. I indeed 
am thankful to the gods for npt inspiring the Persians 
with the wish of invading Lydia." Croesus disregard- 
ed this admonition : it is nevertheless certain, that the 
Persians, before their conquest of Lydia, were stran- 
gers to every species of luxury. 

LXXU. The Cappadocians are by the Greeks call- 
ed Syrians. Before the empire of Persia existed, they 
were under the dominion of the Medes, though at this 
period in subjection to Cyrus. The different empires 
of the Lydians and the Medes were divided by the 
river Halys ; which rising in a mountain of Armenia, 
passes through Cilicia, leaving in its.progress the Ma- 
tienians on Sic right, and Phrygia on the lefl : then 
stretching towards the north, it separates the Cappa- 
docian Syrians from Paphlagonia, which is on the left 
of the stream. Thus tlie river Halys separates all the 
lower parts of Asia, from the sea which flows opposite 
to Cyprus, as far as the Euxine, a space over which 
an active man could not travel in less than five days. 

LXXJll. Croesus continued to advance toward Cap- 
(»adocia ; he was desirous of adding the country to 
hig dominions, but he was principally influenced by his 
confidence in the oracle, and his zeal for revenging on 
Cyrus, the-cattse of Astyages. Astyages was Uie son of 
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Cyaxaretf.king of the Medos, and brotber-in-Uw to 
CrcBsus; he was now vanqaished, and detained in 
captivity by Cyrus, w>n of Carabyses. The affinity be- 
twixt CroBSus and Astyages was of this nature : Some 
tumult having arisen amdng the Scythian Nomade8,a 
number of them retired clandestinely into the territo- 
ries of the Medes, where Cyaxares son of Phraortes, 
and grandson of Deioces, was at that time king* He 
received the fugitives under his protection, and, afler 
showing them many marks of his favour* he intrusted 
some boys to their care, to leam the language, and the 
Scythian management of the bow. These Scythians 
employed much of their time in hunting, in which 
they were generally, though hot always, successful. 
Cyaxares, it seems, was of an irritable disposition, and 
meeting thenn one day, when they returned without 
any game, he treated them with much insolence and 
asperity. They conceived themselves injured, and de- 
termined not to acquiesce in the affront. After some 
consultation among themselves, they djetermined to 
kill one of the children intrusted to their care, to 
dress him as they were accustomed to do their game, 
and to serve him up to Cyaxares. Having done this, 
they resolved to fly to Sardis, where Alyattes, son of 
Sadyattes, was king. They executed their purpose. 
Cyaxares and his guests partook of th6 humui flesh, 
and the Scythians immediately sought the protection 
of Alyattes. 

LXX.IV. Cyaxares demanded their persops ; on re- 
fusal of which, a war commenced betwixt the Lydi* 
ans and the Medes, which continued five years. It was 
attended with various success; and it isj^markable, 
that one of their engagements took place in the night. 
In the sixth year, and in the midst of an engagement, 
when neither side could reasonably claim superiority, 
the day was suddenly involved in darknes§. This 
phsenomenon, and the particular period a^ which it 
was to happen, had been foretold to the lonians by 
Thates, the Milesian. Awed by the solemnity of the 
event, the parties desisted from the engagement, and 
it farther influenced them both to listen to certain pro- 
positions for peace, which were made by Syenneaisof 
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?ilicia, jand Labynctus oi' Bahj'ion. To strengths 
he treaty, tJiosd per(»ons also recbmmended a matri- 
nonial connexion.' They advised that Alyattes 
hould give Aryenis his daughter to Astyages son of 
^yaxares, from the just conviction that no politi- 
:al engagements are durable, unless strengthened by 
he closest of all possible, bonds. The ceremony qf 
concluding alliances is the same in this nation as in 
Oreece, with this addition, that both parties wound 
themselves in the arm, and lick each other's blood. 

LXXV. Asrtyages, therefore, was the grandfather 
of X^yrua, though at this time vanquished by him, and 
his captive, the particulars of which event I shall 
hereafter relate. This was what excited the original 
enmity .of Croesus, and prompted him to inquire of the 
oracle whether he should make war upon Persia. Pie 
interpreted the delusive reply which was given him, 
m a manner the most favourable to himself, and pro- 
ceeded in his concerted expedition. When he arrived 
at the river Halys, he passed over his forces on bridges, 
which he there found constructed; although the 
Greeks in general assert, that this service was render- 
ed him by Thales the Milesian. Whilst Croesus was 
hesitating over what part of t^e river he should at- 
tempt a passage, as there was no bridge then con- 
structed, Thales divided it into two branches. He sunk 
& deep trench, which commencing above the camp, 
from the river, was conducted round it in the form of 
a semicircle till it again met the ancient bed. It thus 
became easily fordable on either side. There are some 
who say, that the old channel was entirely dried up, 
to which opinion I can by no means assent, for th^n 
their return would have been equally difficult. 

LXXVI. CrcBsus having passed over with his army, 
came into that part of Capy.docia which is called 
^teha, the best situated in point of strength of all that 
district, and near the city of Sinope, on the Euxine. 
He here fixed his station, and, after wasting the. Sy- 
rian lands, besieged and took the Pterians' principal 
<5'ty. He destroyed also the neighbouring towns, and 
almost exterminated the Syrians, from whom he had 

certainly received no injury. Cyrua at length collected 
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Jus forces, and taking with him tho«e aaUons which 
Uy hetwizt himself and the invader, advanced to meet 
him. Before he began hb march, he despatched emi£- 
saries to the lonians, with the view of detaching them 
from CroBsus. This not succeeding, he moved for- 
ward, and attacked Croesus in his camp ; they engaged 
on the plains of Pteria, with the greatest ardour on 
both sides. The battle was continued with equal vio- 
lence and loss till night parted the combatants, leaving 
neither in possession of victory. 

LXXVII. The army of Croesus being inferior io 
number, and Cyrhs on the morrow discovering no in- 
clination to renew the engagement, the Lydiah prmoe 
determined to return to Sardis, intending to claim the 
assistance of the Egyptians, with whose king, Aroa- 
sis, he had formed an alliance, previous to his tre&ty 
with the Lacedaemonians. He had also made an offen- 
sive and defensive league with the Babylonians, over 
whom Labynetus was then king. With these, in ad- 
dition to the Laccdtemonian aids, who were to be 
ready at a stipulated period,.he resolved, after spend- 
ing a certain time in winter quarters, to attack the 
Persians early in the spring. Full of these thoughts. 
Croesus returned to Sardis, and immediately sent mes- 
sengers to his different allies, requiring them to meet 
at Sardis, within the space of five months. The troops 
which h^ had led against the Persians, being chiefly 
mercenaries, he disembodied and dismissed, never sup- 
posing that Cyrus, who had certainly no claims to 
victory, would think of following him to Sardis. 

LXXVIII. Whilst the mind of Crossus was thus oc- 
cupied, the lands near his capital were infested with a 
multitude of serpents; and it was observed, that to 
feed on these, the horses neglected and forsook their 
pastures. Croesus coiMj^ving this to be of mysterious 
import, which it certamly was, sent to make inquiry 
of the Telmessian priests concerning it. The answer 
which his messengers received, explaining the prodi- 
gy, they had no opportunity of communicating to 
Croesus, for before they could possibly return to Sar- 
dis, he was defeated and a captive. The TeUnessians 
had thus interpreted the incident: — that a foreign 
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array was about to attack Cro^suSf on whose arrival 
the natives would be certainly subdued ; for as the ser* 
pent was produced from the earth, the horse might be 
considered both as a foreigner and an enemy. When 
the ministers of the oracle reported this answer to 
Crcesos, he was already in captivity, of which, and of 
the events which accompanied it, they were at that 
time ignoHnt. 

LXXIX. Cyrus was well informed that it was the 
intention of Croasus, al\er the battle of Pteria, to die- 
mifs his forces ; he conceived it therefore advisable, to 
advance with all imaginable expedition to Sardis, be*- 
fore the Lydian forces could again be collected. The 
measure was no sooner concerted than executed ; and 
conducting his army instantly into Lydia,he was him- 
self the messenger of his arrival. Croesus, although 
distreised by an event so contrary to his foresight and 
expectation, lost no time in preparing the Lydians for 
battle. At that period^ no natioi^ of Asia was more 
hardy or more valiant ihan the Lydians. They fought 
principally on horseback, armed with long spears, 
and were very expert in the management of the horse. 

LXXX. The field of battle was a spacious and open 
plain in the vicinity of Sardis, intersected by many 
streams, and by the Hyllus in particular,* all of which 
united with one larger than the rest, called the Her- 
nitts. This, rising in the mountain, which is sacred to 
Cybele, finally empties itself into the sea, near the city 
I'hociea. Here Cyrus found the Lydians prepared for 
the encounter; and as he greatly feared the impression 
of their, cavalry, by the, advice of Harpagus the Mede, 
he took the rollowing means to obviate the danger. 
He collected all the camels which followed his camp, 
carrying the provisions and other baggage; taking 
their burdens irom these, he placed on them men ac- 
coutred as horsemen. Thus prepared, he ordered 
them to advance against the Lydian horse ; hie in- 
f&ntry w^ere to follow in the rear of the camels, and 
his own cavaliy dosed the order of the attack. Hav- 
ing thus arranged hit forces, he commanded that no 
quarter should be granted to the Lydia^s^ but that 
whoever resisted sho^ild be put to death, Crariis him- 

VOL. I.—r© 
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self excepted, .who, whatever opposition he ougU 
make^ was at all events to be taken alive. He f^^d 
his* camels in the van, knowing the hatred whk^ a 
horse has to this animal, being neither able to support 
the smell nor the sight of it. .He was satisfied that 
the principal dependence of Crcesus was on his caval- 
ry, which he hoped by this stratagem to Tepder inef- 
fective. The engagement had no sooner commenced, 
than the horses seeing and smeUing the caanehi, threw 
their own ranks into disorder, to the total discomfiture 
of Croesus. Neveriheless the Lydians. did not imme- 
diately surrender the day : they discovered the strata- 
gem, and quitting their horses, engdged the PersiaBs 
on foot; a great number of men fell on both sides; but 
the Lydians were finally compelled t6 fly, knd, re- 
treating within their walls, were there closely besieged. 

LXXXT. Crcesus, believing the siege would be con- 
siderably protracted, sent other emissaries to bia dif- 
ferent confederates. The tendency of his former mis- 
sion was to require their 'presence at Sardia vdthifl 
five months. He now entreated the immediate assist- 
ance of his other allies, in common with the Lacede- 
monians. 

LXXXJI. 'At this crisis the Spartans themselves 
were engaged ih dispute with the Argives, concerning 
the possession of a place called Thyrea; of which, 
although it really constituted a part of the ArgiVe ter- 
ritories, the Lacedsemonians had taken violent posses- 
sion. All that tract of country which extends from 
Argos, westward, to Malea, as well the continent aa 
Cythera, and the other islands, belonged to the Ar- 
gives. They prepared to defend the part of the terri- 
tories which had been attacked ; but the parties coming 
to a conference, it was agreed that three hundred men 
on each side should decide the dispute, and. that Tby* 
rea should be the reward of victory. Both the armies, 
by agreement, were to retire to their respective homesi 
lest remaining on the field of battle, either should bs 
induced to render assistance to their party. After their 
departure, the men who had been selected for the puf^ 
pose, came to an engagement, and fought with si^ 
little inequality, that out of six hundred bat three tm 
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maisieti, when night had terminated the contest. Of 
th© ArgivcB-two survived, whose names were Alcenor 
and Chromius ; they hastened to Argos, and claimed 
the victory. The Lacedtemonian was called Othry- 
ades, who, pliindering the bodies of the slaughtered 
Argives, removed their arras to the camp of his coun* 
trymen, and then resumed his post in the field. On 
the second day after the event, the parties met, and 
both claimed the victory; the Argives, because the 
greater number of their men survived ; the Laceds- 
monians, because the Argives who remained had fled, 
bat their single man had continued in the field, and 
plundered the bodies of his adversaries. Their alter- 
cations- terminated in a battle, in wliich, afler consi- 
deraUe loss^ on both sides, the Laeedaemonians were 
victorious* ,From this time and incident^ the Argives, 
who formerfy sufiered their hair to grow to its full 
length, cut it short, binding themselves by a solemn 
imprecation, that till Thyrea should be recovered, no 
man should permit his hair to increase, nor Argive 
woman adorn herself with gold. The Lacediemonians, 
on the contrary, issued an 'edict, that as they formerly 
wore their hair short, it should hencefoHh be permitted 
to grow. It is reported of Othryades, the survivor of 
hifi three hundred countrymen, that ashamed to return 
to Sparta, when all his comrades had so honourably 
died, he put himself to death at Thyrea. 

LXXXIII. Whilst the Spartans were inlhis atua- 
tion, tlie Sardian* messenger arrived, relating the ex- 
treme danger of Croesus, and requesting their imme- 
diate assistance. This they without hesitation resolved 
to give. Whilst they were making, for this purpose, 
preparations of men and ships, a second messenger 
brought intelligence, that Sardis was taken, and Crce- 
SU5 in captivity. Strongly intpressed by this^wonderfui 
calamity, the Lacediemonians made no farther efforts. 

LXXXIV. Sardis was thus taken: — On the four- 
teenth day of the siege, Cyrus sent some horsemen 
round his canip, promising a reward to him who 
(should first scale the wall. The attempt was made, 
but without success. After which a certain Mardian, 
whose name was Hj^rcBades, made a daring effort on a 
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{Kirt of the citadel where no sekitinel was stationed; it 
being so strong and so difficult of approach, aa seem- 
ingly to defy all attack. Around this place alone, 
Meles had neglected to carry his son Leon, whom he 
had by a concubine, the Telmessian priests having de- 
clared, that Sardis should never be taken, if Leon 
were carried round the walls. Leon, it seems, was 
carried by his father round every part of the <iitadel 
which was exposed to attack. He omitted taking him 
round that, which is opposite to mount Tmolus, from 
the persuasion that its natural strength rendered all 
modes of defence unnecessary. Here, however, the 
Mardian had the preceding day observed a Lydian 
descend to recover his helmet, which had fallen down 
the precipice. He revolved the incident in his mind. 
He attempted to scale it ; he was seconded by other 
Persians, and their example followed by greater num- 
bers. In this manner was Sardis stormed, and after- 
wards given up to plunder. 

LXXXV. We have now to spea^ of the fate of 
Crcesus. He had a son, as I have before related, who, 
though accomplished in other respects, was unfortu- 
nately dumb. Croesus in his former days of good for- 
tune, had made every attempt to obtain a cure for this 
infirmity. Amongst other things, he sent to inquire of 
the Delphic oracle. The Pythian returned this answer : 

Wide ruling Lydian, iti thy wisbes wild, 
Ask not to bear the accents of thy child ; 
Far belter were hi» silence for thy peace, 
And sad will be the day when that ahall 



During the storm of the city, a Persian meeting Cns- 
sus, was; through ignorance of his person, about to 
kill him. The king, overwhelmed by his calamity, took 
no care to avoid the Slow or escape death ; but his 
dumb son, when he saw the violent designs of the 
Persian, overcome with astonishment and terror, ex- 
claimed aloud, ^^ Oh, man, do not kill Croesus !" This 
was the first time he had ever articulated, but he re- 
tained the faculty of speech from this ev^it, as long . 
as he lived. 

LXXXVI. The Persians thus obtained possession 
of Sardis, and made Croesus captive, when he ha4 
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reigned fourteen years^ an4 ailer a siege Of fourteen 
days ; a mighty empire, agreeably to the prediction 
which had deluded him, heing then destroyed. The 
Persians brought him to the presence of Cyrus, who 
ordered him to be placed in chains upon tlie summit 
of a huge wooden pile, with fourteen Lydian youths 
around him. tie did this, either desirous of offering 
to some deity the Brst fruits of his victory, in complin 
ance with a vow which he had made ; or, perhaps, 
anxious to know whether any deity would liberate 
CrcBSUS^ of whose piety he had heard much, from the 
danger of being consumed by fire. When Cnssus 
stood ejpect upon 'the pile, although in this extremity 
of misery, he did not forget the saying of Solon, which 
now appeared of divine inspiration, that no living 
mortal could be accoi^nted happy. When the remem- 
brance of this saying occurred to Crcesus, it is said, 
that rousing himself from the profouudest silence of 
affliction, he thrice pronounced aloud the name of So- 
lon. Cyrus hearing this, desired by his interpreters 
to know who it was that he invoked. They approach- 
«d, and asked him, but he continued silent. At length, 
being compelled to explain himself^ he said, ^^I named 
a man with whom I had rather that all kings should 
converse, than be master of the greatest riches." Not 
being sufficiently understood, he was solicited to be 
moi<e explicit ; to their repeated and importunate in* 
quiries, he replied to this effect : that Solon, an Athe- 
|iian, had formerly visited him, a man who, When he 
had seei^ all his immense^ riches, treated them with 
disdain ; whose sayings were at that moment vecified 
in his fate ; sayings which he had applied not to him 
in particular, but to all mankind, and especially to 
those' who were in their own estimation happy. While 
Cr<Bsus was thus speaking the pile was lighted, and 
the flame began to ascend. Cyrus being informed of 
what had passed, felt compunction for What he had 
done. His hea|^ reproached him, that being himself 
a mortal, h^^Rd condemned to a cruel death by fire, 
a man formerly not inferior to himself. He feared the 
anger of the gods, and reflecting that alj. human af- 
Curs are precarious and uncertain, he commandied ihb 
d2 
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fire to be instantly extingmshed, and Croesus to be 
saved with his companions. They could not, how- 
ever, with all tHeir efforts, extinguish the flames. 

LXXXVIL In this extremity, the Lydiana affirm, 
that CrcBsas, informed of the change of the king^s 
sentiments in his favour, by seeing the officious but 
seemingly, useless efforts of the iliultitude to extin- 
guish, &e flames, implored the assistance of Apollo, 
entreating, that if he had ever made him any accepta- 
ble offering, he would now interpose, and deliver him 
from the impending danger. When Crcesus, with 
tears, had thus invoked the god, the sky, which be- 
fore was serene and tranquil, suddenly became dark 
and gloomy, a violent storm of rain succeeded, and 
the fire of the pile was extinguished. This event sa- 
tisfied' Cyrus, that Crcesus was both, a good man. in 
himself, an<ji. a favourite of Heaven: causing him to be 
taken down from the pile, ^^ Crcesus," said he, ad- 
dressing him, " what could induce you to invq,de my 
territories, and become my enemy rather than my 
friend ?" " O king," replied Cr<Bsus, " it was the pre- 
valence of your good and of my evil fortune, which 
prompted my attempt. I attacked your dominions, 
impelled and deluded by the deity of the Greeks. No 
one can be so infatuated as not to prefer tranquillity 
to war. In peace, children inter their parents ; war 
violates the order of nature, and causes parents to in- 
ter their children. It must have pleased the gods that 
these things should so happen." 

L^XXVIII. Cyrus immediately ordered him to he 
Unbound, placed him near his person, and treated him 
with great respect ; indeed he excited the admiration 
of all who were present. After an interval of silent 
meditation, Croesus observed the Persians engaged in 
the plunder of the city. " Does it become me, Cyrus," 
said he, ^to continue silent on this occasion, or to 
speak the sentiments of my heart?" Cyrus entreated 
him to speak without apprehension or reserve. ^ About 
what," he returned, " is that multitude so eagerly em- 
ployed ?" " They are plundering your city," replied 
Cyrus, " and possessing themselves of your wealth." 
*"'No," answered Croesus, "they do not plunder m^ 
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city, nor possess themselves of my wealth, I have no 
concern with either ; it is your property which they 
are thus destroying." 

LXXXIX. iThese words disturbed Gyrus j desiring 
therefore those who were present to withdraw, he 
a^^ked* Crcesus what measures he would recommend 
in the present emergence. "The gods," answered 
Crossus, " have made me your captive, and you are 
therefore justly entitled to the benefit of my reflec- 
tions. Nature has made the Persians haughty but 
poor. Ifyou permit them to indulge without restraint 
this spirit of devastation, by ^bich they may become 
rich, it is probable that your acquiescence may thus 
foster a spirit of rebellion against yourself. I would 
recommend the following mode to be adopted, if 
agreeable. to your wisdom; station some of your 
guards at each of , the gates, let it be their business to 
stop the plunderers with their booty, and bid them 
assign, as a reason, that one tenth part must be con- 
secrated to Jupiter. Thus you will not "incur their en- 
mity by arty seeming violence of conduct; they will 
even accede without reluctance to your views, under 
the impression of your being actuated by pious mo- 
tires. 

XC. Cyrus was delighted with the advice, and im- 
mediately adopted it; he stationed guards in the man- 
ner recommended by Croesus, whom he afterwards 
thus addressed i " Croesus,, your conduct and your 
words mark a princely character ; I desire you, there- 
fore, to request of me whatever you please, and your 
wish shall be instantly gratified." "Sir," replied Croe- 
sus, "you will materially oblige me, by permitting 
me to send these fetters, to the g^od of Greece, whom, 
above all other gods, I have most honoured ; and to; 
uiquire of him, whether it be his custom to delude 
those who have claims upon his kindness." When 
Cyrus expressed a wish to know the occasion of this 
reproach, Croesus ingenuously explained each parti- 
cular of his conduct, the oracles he had received, and 
the ^fts he had presented ; declaring, that these in- 
spired communications had alone induced him to 
make war upon the Persians. He finished his narra- 
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Uve v^itli again soliciting perihlssion to send and re 
proach the divinity which had deceived him. Cyni: 
smiled: **I will not only grant this^'' said he» "bnl 
whatever else you shall require." CrcBSUs accordingl) 
despatched some Lvdians to Delphi, who were com- 
missioned to place his fetters on the threshold of the 
temple, and to ask if the deity were not ashamed it 
having, by his oracles, induced Crcesus to make war 
on Persia, with the expectation of overturning the 
empire of Cyrus, of which war these chains were lb« 
first fruits : and they Were farther to inquire, if the 
gods of Greece were usually ungrateful. 

XCI. The Lydians proceeded on their journey, tnd 
executed their commission ; they are said to have re- 
ceived the following reply from the Pythian priestes;: 
'* That to avoid the determination of destiny was im- 
possible even 'for a divinity : that Crossus, in his per- 
son, expiated the crimes of his ancestor, in the 6f^ 
descent ; who being a guardsman of the Heraclidip. 
was seduced by the artifice of a woman to assassiDate 
his master, and without the remotest pretensions sue- ' 
ceeded to his dignities : that Apollo was desirous to 
have tliis destruction of Sardis fall on the descendantf' 
of Croesus, but was unable to counteract the decrees 
of fate ; that he had really obviated them as far as w«i, 
possible ; and, to show his partiality to Croesus, haii| 
caused the ruin of Sardis to be deferred for the spadj 
of three years : that of this, Croesus might be assure^d 
that if the will of the fates had been punctually folii 
led, he would have been three years sooner a capti' 
neither ought he to forget, that when in danger 
being consumed by fire, Apollo had afforded him I 
sdccour : that with respect to the declaration of t| 
oracle, Croesus was not justified in his complaints ; il 
Apollo had declared, that if he made war against tl 
Persians, a mighty empire would be overllirown ; 4 
real purport of which eommuni cation, if he had be4 
anxious to understand, it became him to have inqui 
ed whether the god alluded to his empire, or to ti 
empire of Cyrus ; but that not Understanding the re| 
which had been made, nor condescending to make a I 
oond inquiry, he had been himself the cause of his ol 
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misfortune : that he had hot at all comprehended the 
last answer of the oracle, which related to the mule ; 
for that this mule was Cynis, who was born of two pa- 
rents of two different nations, of whom the moUier 
was as noble as the father was mean ; his mother was 
a Mede, daughter of Asty ages, king of the Medes ; his 
father was a Persian, and tributary to the Modes, who, 
although a man of the very meanest rank, had mar- 
ried a princess, who was his mistress.'* — This answer 
of the Pythian, the Lydians, on their return, commu- 
nicated to Croesus. Croesus having heard it, excul- 
pated th'e deity, and acknowledged himself to be re- 
prehensible. Such, however, was the termination of 
the empire of Croesus, and this the recital of the first 
conquest of Ionia. 

XCII. Besides the sacred offerings of Croesus which 
I have before enumerated, many others are extant in 
Greece. In the Boeotian Thebes, there is a golden tri- 
pod, consecrated by him to the Ismenian Apollo: 
there are also at Ephesus some golden heifers, and a 
number of columns. He gave also to the Pronean Mi- 
nerva a large golden shield, which is still to be seen at 
Delphi. All Uie above remained within my remem- 
brance ; many others have been lost. He presented 
also, as it appears, to the Milesian Branchidse, gifls 
equal in weight and value to what he sent to Delphi. 
The presents which he made to Delphi, as well ^ 
those which he sent to Amphiaraus, were given for sar 
cred purposes, being the first fruits of his own private 
possessions. His other donations were formerly the 
property of an adversary, who had shown himself 
hostile to Croesus before he succeeded to the throne, 
attaching himself to Fantaleon, and favouring his 
views on the imperial dignity. Pantaleon was also 
the son of Alyattes, and brother of Croesus, but not by 
the same mother: Alyattes had Croesus by a Carian 
and Pantaleon by an Ionian wife; But when, agreeably 
to the will of his father, Croesus took possession of the 
throne, he destroyed this man who had opposed him 
with a fuller's instrument : his wealth he distributed 
in the manner we have before related, in compliance 
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with a vow which he had formerly made. Sa^ is the 
history of the offerings of CroBsus. 

XCIII. If we except the gold dust which descendg 
from mount Tmolus, Lydia can exhibit no curiosity 
which may vie with those of other countries. It 
boasts, however, of one monument of art, second to 
none but those of the Egyptians and Babylonians. It 
is the sepulchre of Alyattes, father^of Crsesas. The 
foundation is composed of immense stones ; the rest 
of the structure is a huge mound of earth. The edi- 
fice was raised by merchants, labourers, and young 
women, who prostituted themselves for hire. On the 
summit bf this monument there remained, within xny 
remembrance, five termini, upon which were inscrip- 
tions to ascertain the performance of each, and to in- 
timate that the women accomplished the greatet part 
of the work. All the yoiing women of Lydia prosti- 
tute themselves, by which they procure their mar- 
riage-portion ; this, with their persons, they afterwards 
dispose of as they think "proper. The circumference 
of the tomb 'is six furlongs and two plethra, the 
breadth thirteen plethra ; it is terminated by a large 
piece of water, which the Lydians affirm to be inex- 
haustible, and is called the Gygean lake. 

XCIV. The manners and customs of the Lydiana do 
not essentially vary from those of Greece, except in 
this prostitution of the young Women. They are the 
first people on record who coined gold and silver into 
money, and traded in retaiL They claim also the in- 
vention of certain games, which have since been prac- 
tised among the Grecians, and which, as they say, 
were first discovered at the time of their sending a 
colony into Tyrrhenia. The particulars are thus re- 
lated : — ^In the reign of Atys, the son of Menes, all 
Lydia was reduced to the severest distress by a scar- 
city of com. Against this they contended for a oon- 
sidcrable time, by patient and unremitted industry. 
This not proving effectual, they sought other resour- 
ces, each one exerting his own genius. Upon this oc- 
casion they invented cubes, bowls,- and dice, with 
many other games : of chess, however, the Lydians do 
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not claim the discoyery. These they applied as a re- 
source against the effects of the famine. One day 
they gave themselves so totally to their diversions, as 
to abstain entirely from food : on the next they re- 
friuned from their games, and took their necessary re- 
pasts. They lived Uius for the space of eighteen years. 
But when their calamity remitted nothing of its vio- 
lence, but rather increased, the king divided the whole* 
nation by lot into two parts, one of which was to con- 
tinue at home, the other to migrate elsewhere. They 
mrho stayed behind retained Uieir ancient king ; t^e 
•migrants placed themselves under the conduct of his 
son, whose name was Tyrrhenus. These leaving, theip 
country, as had been determined, went to Smyrna^ 
-where building themselves vessels for the purpose of 
transplanting their property and their goods, they re-, 
moveid in search of another residence. Afier visiting 
different nations, they arrived at length in Umbria. 
Here they built cities, and have continued to the pre- 
sent period, changing their ancient appellation of 
Lydians, for that of Tyrrhenians, after the son of their 
former sovereign. 

XC V. I have before related how these Lydians wero 
reduced under the dominion of Persia. It now be- 
comes necessary to explain who this Cyrus, the con- 
queror of Croesus, was, and by what means the Per- 
BiaBS obtained the empire, of Asia. I shall follow^he 
authority of those Persians, who seem more influenced 
by a regard to truth than partiality to Cyrus ; I am 
not ignorant, however, that there are thr^e other nar- 
ratives of this monarch. — The Assyrians had been in 
possession of the Upper Asia for .a period of five hun- 
dred and twenty years. The Medes first of all revolt- 
ed from their authority, and contended with such ob- 
stinate bravery against their masters, that they were 
ultimately successful, and exchanged servitude for 
freedom. Other nations soon followed their example, 
who, after living for a time under the protection of their 
own laws, were again deprived of their freedom,' upon 
the following occasion; 

XCVI. There was a man among the Medes, of the 
name of Deioces, son of Phraortes, of great reputation 
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for hb wifldom, whose ambitious vi^ws were thus dia- 
guised and exercised: — ^he Medes were divided' into 
different districts, and Deioces was distinguished in his 
own, by his vigilant and impartial distribution 'of jus' 
tice. This he practised in opposition to the general 
depravity and weakness of the government of his 
country, and conscious that the profligate and the just 
must ever be at war with each other. The Medes who 
lived nearest him, to signify their approbation of his 
integrity, made him their judge. In this situation, 
having one more elevated in vie w, he conducted liimself 
with the most rigid equity. His behaviour obtained 
the highest applauses of his countrymen ; and his fame 
extending to the neighbouring districts, the people 
contrasted his just and equitable decisions, with the 
irregularity of their &wn corrupt rulers, and unani- 
mously resorted to his tribunal, not suffering any one 
else to determine their litigations. 

XCVII. The increasing fame of his integrity and 
wisdom constantly augmented the number of those 
who came to consult him. But when Deioces saw the 
pre-eminence which he was so universally allowed, he 
appeared no more on his accustomed tribunal, and de- 
clared that he should sit as a judge no longer ; inti- 
mating, that it was inconsistent for him to regulate the 
affairs of others, to the entire neglect and injury of his 
ow^. After this, as violence and rapine prevailed 
more than ever in, the different districts of the Medes, 
they called a public assenlbly to deliberate on nation- 
al affairs. As far as I have been able to collect, they who 
were attached to Deioces delivered sentiments to this 
effect : — " Our present situation is really mtolerable, 
let us therefore elect a king, that we may have the ad- 
vantage of a regular government, and continue oor 
usual occupations, without any fear or danger of mo- 
lestation." In conformity to these sentiments, the 
Medes determined to have a king. 

XCVni. After some consultation about what per- 
son they should choose, Deioces was proposed and 
elected with universal praise. Upon his elevation hs 
required a palace to be erected for him suitable to his 
dignity, and to have guards appointed for the security 
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of biB person. The Modes, in compliance with his re- 
quest^ built him a strong and magnificent edifice in a 
situation which he himself chose, and suifered him to 
appoint his guards from among the whole nation. 
Deioces, as soon as he possessed the supreme authori- 
ty, obliged the Medes to build a city, which was to 
occupy their attention beyond all other places. 'They 
obeyed him in this also, and constructed what we now 
call Ecbatana. Its walls were strong and ample, 
built in circles one within another, rising each above 
each by the height of their respective battlements. 
This mode of buUding was favoured by the situation 
of the place, which was a gently rising ground. They 
did yet more : the city being thus formed of seven cir- 
cles, the king's palace and the royal treasury stood 
within the last. The largest of these walls is nearly 
equal in extent to the circumference of Athens; this is 
of a white colour, the next to it is black, the next pur- 
ple, the fourth blue, the fiflh orange : thus the bat- 
tlements of each were distinguished by a different 
colour. The two innermost walls are differently orna- 
mented, one having its battlements plated with silver, 
the other with gold. 

XCIX. Such were the fortifications and the palace 
which were erected under the direction of Deioces, 
who commanded the body of the people to fix their 
habitations beyond the walls which protected his resi- 
dence. Afler which, he was the first who instituted 
that kind of pomp, which forbids access to the royal 
person, and only admits communication with him by 
intermediate agents, the king himself being never 
publicly seen. His edict also signified, that to smile or 
to spit in the king's presence, or in the presence of 
each other, was an act of indecency. His motive for 
this qonduct was the security of his power; thinking, 
that if he were seen familiarly by those who were 
educated with him, bom with equal pretensions, and 
not hb inferiors in virtue, it might excite their ehvy, 
and provoke them to sedition. On the contrary, by 
his withdrawing himself from observation, he thought 
their respect for him would be increased. 

C. When Deioces had taken these measures to in- 

tOL. I. — ^1 
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crease the splendour of bis situation and- the ^eeuritjr 
of his power, he became extremely rigorous in his ad- 
ministration of justice. They who had causes to de- 
termine, sent them to him in writing, by his official 
servants, which, with the decisions upon each, he 
regularly returned. This was the form which he ob- 
served in judiciary matters. His proceeding with re- 
gard to penal offences was .thus : — Whenever he heard 
of any injury being perpetrated, and for this pur|>08e 
he appointed spies and informers in different parts of 
his dominions, the offender was first brought to his 
presence, and then punished according to his offence. 

CI. Deioces thus collected the Medes into one na- 
tion, over which he ruled: they consisted of the Boss, 
the Paretaceni, the Struchates, ^le Arizanti, the Bu- 
^ii, and the Magi. 

CII. Deioces reigned fifty-three years, and. -at his 
decease, his son Phraortes succeeded to the throne. 
Not satisfied with the government of the Medes alone, 
he singled out the Persians as the objects of his ambi- 
tion, and reduced them first of all under the dominion 
of the Medes. Supreme of these two great and power- 
ful nations, he overran Asia, alternately subduing the 
people of whom- it was composed. He came at length 
to the Assyrians, and proceeded to attack that part of 
them which inhabited Nineveh. These- were formerly 
the most' powerful nation in Asia : their allies at this 
period had separated from them ; but they were still) 
wjth regard to their internal strengtli, respectable. In 
the twenty-second year of his reign, Phraortes, in an 
excurision against this- people, periled, ^iih the great- 
er part qf his army. 

CIII. He was succeeded by his son Cyaxares, 
grandson of Deioces. He is reported to, have been su- 
perior to his ancestors .in valour, and was the first 
who regularly trained the Asiatics to military service, 
dividing them, who had before been promiscuously 
embodied, into companies of spearmen, cavalry, aod 
archers. He it was who was carrying on war with the 
Lydians, when the engagement, which happened in 
the day, was suddenly interrupted bynt>ctumal dark- 
nesfl. Having formed an amicable connexion with 
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Use different nations of Asia beyond tho Halys, he 
proceeded with atl his forces to the attack of Nineveh, 
bein^ equally desirous of aveng^ing liis father, and be- 
coming master of the city. He vanquished the .Assy- 
rians in battle ; but when he was engaged in the siege 
of Nineveh, he was surprised by an army of Scythi~ 
ans, commanded by Madyas, son of Protothyas. Hav- 
ing expelled the Cimmerians from £urope, the Scy^^ 
thians had found their way into Asia, and, continuing 
to pursue the fugitives, had arrived at the territories 
of the Medes. 

CIV. From the lake Mfleotis an expeditious travel- 
ler may pass to the river Phasis among the Colchiaiis, 
in the spade of thirty days : it requires less time to 
pass from Colchis into Media, which are only separated 
by the nation of the Saspirians. The Scythians, how- 
ever, did not come by this way, but, leaving mount 
Caucasus on their right, passed through tiie high 
country by a much longer route. Here they met with 
the Medes, who, in a fixed battle, lost not only the 
victory, but the empire of Asia. 

CV. The Scythians having obtained the entire 
possession of Asia, advanced towards JEgypU Psam- 
mitichus, king of iS^gypt, met -them in Pailestlne a€ 
Syria, and, by presents and importunity united, pre- 
vailed on them- to return. The Scythians, on tlieir 
march homewards, came to Ascalon, a Syrian city; 
the greater part of their body passed through without 
molesting it; but some of them remaining behind, 
plundered the temple of the celestial Venus. Of all 
the sacred buildings erected to this goddess, tii^s, ac- 
cording to my authorities, was far the most ancient. 
The Cyprians themselves acknowledge, that their 
temple was built after the model of this, and that of 
Cythera was constructed by certain Phcenicians, who 
came firom this part of Syria. Upon the Scythians 
who plundered this temple, and indeed upon all their 
posterity, the deity entailed a fatal punishment : they 
were afflicted with the female disease. The Scythians' 
themselves confess, that their countrymen suffer this 
mulady in' consequence of the above crime: their con- 
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dition also may l>e «een by those who visit Scytfaia, 
where they are called Enaree. 

CVI. After possessing the dominion of Asia for a 
space of twenty-eight years, the Scythians lost all 
they had obtained, by their licentiousness and neglect 
The extravagance of their public extortions could only 
be equalled by the rapacity with which they plunder- 
ed individuals. At a feast, to which they were invited 
by Cyaxares and the Medes, the greater part of them 
were cut off when in a state of intoxication. The 
Medes thus recovered their possessions, and all their 
ancient importance.; after which they took Nineveh ; 
the particulars of which incident I shall hereafter re- 
late. They moreover subdued the Assyrians, those 
only excepted which inhabited the Babylonian district 
Cyaxares reigned forty years,. and then died; but in 
this period is to be included the time in which the 
Scythians possessed the empire. 

CVII. His son Astyages succeeded to the throne: 
he had a daughter whom he called' Mandane; she, in 
a dream, appeared to make so great a quantity of wa- 
ter, that not only his principal city, but all Asia, was 
overflowed. The purport of this vision, when ez« 
plained in each particular by the magi, the usual 
interpreters, terrified him exceedingly^ Under this im- 
pr^sion, he refused to marry his daughter, when she 
. arrived at a suitable age, to any Mode whose rank 
iusti^ed pretensions to her. He chose rather to give 
her to Cambyses, a Persian, of a respectable family, 
but of a pacific disposition, though inferior in his es* 
timation to the lowest of the Medes. 

CVIII. The first year after the marriage of his 
daughter, Astyages saw another vision. A vine ap- 
.peared to spring from the womb of Mandane, which 
overspread all Abisl, Upon this occasion also he con- 
. suited. his -interpreters : Uie result was, that he sent for 
his daughter from Persia, when the time of her deli- 
vory approached. On her arrival, he kept a strict 
watch over her, intending to destroy her child. The 
magi had declared the vision to intimate, that the 
ehild of his daughter should supplant him on bis 
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ihrMiei Afltyages, to ffuard against this. As soon aa 
Cyrus was born, sent for Harpagus, a person whosd 
intimacy he used, upon whose confidence he depended, 
and who in<ieed had the management of all his affairs. 
He addressed him as follows : ^^ Harpagrus, I am about 
to use you in a business, in which if you either abuse 
my confidence, or employ others to do what I am 
anxious you should do yourself, you will infallibly la- 
ment the consequence. You must take the boy of 
whom Mandane has been delivered, remove him to 
your own house, and put him to death : you will af- 
terwards bury him as you shall think proper." »* Sir,'* 
he replied, ^ you have hitherto never had occasion to 
censure my conduct ; neither shall my future beha- 
viour give you cause of offence : if the accomplish- 
ment of this matter be essential to your peace, it 
becomes mttHo be faithful and obedient." 

CIX. On this reply of Harpagus, the infant was 
delivered to his arms in rich apparel, and consigned 
to destruction. Returning home he sought with tears 
the presence of his wife, to whom he related his con- 
ference with Astyages. When she inquired what it 
was his intention to do ; ** By no means," he answered, 
" the deed which Astyages enjoins. If he become still 
more infatuated, more mad than he at present appears, 
I will not comply with hi« desires, nor be accessary to 
this murder. The child is my relation ; Astyages is 
old, and has no male oifspring : if, at his decease, the 
sovereign authority shall descend to this daughter, 
whose child he orders me to destroy, what extreme 
danger shall I not. incur? It is expedient nevertheless, 
for my security, that the child should die, not how- 
ever by the hands of any of my family, but by some 
other of his servants." • 

, ICX. He instantly sent for a herdsman belonging to 
Astyages, who, as he knew, pursued his occupation 
}n a place adapted to the purpose, amongst mountains 
frequehted by savage beasts. His name was Mitri- 
dates ; his wife and fellow-servant was, in the Greek 
tongue, called Cyjio, by the Medes Spatfo ; and Spaca 
is the name by which the Medes called a bitch. The 
place which he frequented With his herds, was the foot 
b2 
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df those mountains whicli lie to the north of Elcbatane, 
near the Euxine. This part of Media, towards the 
Saspires, is high and mountainous, and abounding 
with forests; the rest of the country is a spacious 
plain. As soon as he arrived in his presence, Harpa* 
gus thus addressed him : ** Astyages commands you to 
take this infant, and expose him in tlie most unfre- 
quented part of the mountains^ that his death may be 
speedy and unavoidable. I am farther ordered to 
assure you, that if you evade this injunction, and are 
by any means accessary to his preservation, you must 
expect torture and death. I am myself comLmanded 
to see tlie child exposed." 

CXI. When the herdshian had received his orderSf 
he took the diild, and returned to his cottage. Hifl 
wifb, who had been in labour all the preceding part 
of the day, was providentially deliver^ in his ab^ 
sence. Both had been in a state of solicitude : the 
situation of his wife gave alarm to the husband \ and 
the woman, on her part, feared for him, from the un* 
usual circumstance of his being sent for to Harpagus. 
His return was sudden and unexpected, and his wi& 
discovered much anxiety to know why Harpagus had 
sent for him in sucH haste. ^^ As soon," said he, *^as 
I got into the city, I both s^w and heard what I could 
wish had never befallen the families of our mastersi 
I found the house of Harpagus in extreme affliction ) 
entering which with the greatest terror, I saw an in-' 
fant panting and screaming on the ground, dressed ia 
rich and splendid clothing. Harpagus, the moment 
he saw me, commanded me te take the child, and^ 
without any hesitation, expose it on such part df ouT 
iDOuntaiiis as is most frequented by wild beasts; tell- 
i»^g me, moreover, that Astyages himself had assigned 
this o/fice to me, and threatening the severest punish- 
ment in case of disobedience. I took the child, con- 
ceiving it to belong to one of the domestics, never 
supposing who it really was. The richness, howeveri 
of its dress e^cclted my astonishment. Which was in- 
creaao'd by the sorrow that prevailed in the family of 
Harpagus. But, on my return, the servant who, cMi- 
ducting me out of the city, gavo the infant to my hand, 
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cxphdlied each pariiciilar circumstance* He informed 
me, tiiat it' is the ofTspring of Mandane, the daught^ 
of Astyages, and of Cambyses, son of Cyrus. This in 
the infant whose death Astyages commands." 

CXII. The herdsman finished, and produced the 
child to his wife* Struck with his appearance of beau- 
ty and of strength, she embraced the knees of her hus- 
band, and conjured, him not to expose the child. He 
observed, that it was impossible to comply with her 
request, as Harpagus would send to see that his orders 
were executed, and had menaced him with a most 
cruel death if he failed in his obedience. The woman 
not succeeding by this, took another method : *♦ Since," 
she replied, ^ you are determined in your purpose, and 
there will be witnesses to see that the child is in reality 
exposed, attend to what I propose : I have been deli- 
vered of a dead child ; let this be exposed, and let 
Us preserve and bring up the grandchild of Astyages 
as our own. You will thus appear faithful to your 
superiors, without any injury to ourselves ; the child 
Which la dead will be honoured with a sumptuous fu-. 
neral, and that which survives will be preserved*" 

CXni. The man approved of the pertinent proposal 
of his wife, with which he immediately complied. The 
infant, whom he was to have destroyed, he gave to 
the care of his wife : his own child, which was dead, 
he placed in the cradle in which tlie other had been 
brought, dressed it in the other^s costly clothing, and 
exposed- it on a desert mountain. Afler three days, 
he left one of his domestics to guard the body, and 
Went again to the house of Ha.rpagus in the city, sig- 
nifying himself ready to show that tlie child was 
dead. Harpagus sent some ujion whose fidelity he 
bould depend, to examine into the matter : they con- 
firmed the report of the 'herdsman, and the child Was 
buried. The herdsman's child was thus interred; the 
other, who was afterwards called Cyrus, was brouffht 
up carefullv by the wife of th& herdsman,'and called 
by some other name^ 

CXIV. When he arrived at the age of ten years^ 
the following accident discovered who he was : — He 
was playing in the village, where the herds of his sup* 
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posed father wore, with other boys of the same age 
with himself. Though reputed to be the son of the 
herdsman, his play-raates chose him for their king. 
.He, in consequence, assigned them their different sta* 
tions: some were to superintend buildings, othen 
were to be guards ; one was to be his principal minis* 
ter, another his master of the ccrem(mies ; and each 
had his particular ofhce. Among these children hap* 
pened to be the son of Artembaris, who was a Mede 
of considerable distinction. He, refusing to obey the 
commands of Cyrus, was, at his orders, seized by his 
playfellows, and severely beaten. The pride of the 
boy was vehemently offended ; and the moment be 
was at liberty, he hastened to the city to inform his 
father how much he had suffered from the insolence 
of Cyrus. He did not indeed call him Cyrus, which 
was not then his name ; but he described him as the 
8on<>f the herdsman of Astyages. Artembaris went 
immediately in great rage to Astyages, taking his son 
with him. He complained of the indignity which had 
been offeredi and ghowed what marks of violence his 
son had received. '*Thus, sir," says he, "have we 
been insulted by the son of a herdsman, your slave." 
CXV. Astyages, on receiving this complaint, which 
he observed to be justly founded, was anxious to pun- 
ish the insult which Artembaris had received ; he ac< 
cordihgly sent for the herdsman and his reputed child. 
On their appearance, Astyages, looking at Cyrus, " Do 
you," says he, ^^ the son of this mean man, dare to in^ 
diet stripes on the son of one of my noblc«?" "My 
lord," says he, in reply, " what I have done I am able 
to justify ; the boys among whom I live, and.thiBwitb 
the rest, did, in play% elect me tlieir king, becaune, vs 
I suppose, I seemed to them the most proper for thir 
situation. Our other playfellows obeyed my doth* 
mands; this boy refused, and was punished: if oo 
this account you deem me worthy of chastisement, I 
am here to receive it." 

CXVI. As soon as the boy had spoken, Astyages 
conjectured who hei was ; every thing concurm to 
confirm iiis suspicions ; his resemblance of himself, bis 
ingenuous countenance and manners, and thf seeitiin^ 
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correspondence of his age. Struck by the force of 
these incidents, Astyages was a long time silent. He 
recovered himself with difficulty, and wishing to dis- 
miss Artembaris, for the purpose of examining the 
herdsman without witnesses, ^^ Artembaris," said he, 
^^ I will take care that neither you nor your son shall 
have just reason of complaint." WheQ Artembaris re- 
tired, Cyrus was conducted by s^ttendants into some 
inner room, and the herdsman being led alone with 
the king, was strictly, interrogated whence and from 
whom he had th6 child. He replied, that he was his 
own child, and that his mother was yet alive ; Astya- 
ges told him, that' his indiscretion would only involve 
him in greater dangers. Saying this, he ordered his 
guards to seize him. Reduced to this extremity, he 
explained every' particular of the business ; and con- 
cluded with earnest entreaties for mercy and forgive- 
ness. 

CXVn. Astyages, convinced that his herdsman had 
spoken the^ truth, felt but little with respect to him; 
but he was viplently incensed against Harpagus, whom 
he sent for to his presence. As soon as he appeared, 
'* Harpagu^*' said he, " by what kind of death did you 
destroy the son of my daughter?" Harpagus saw the 
herdsman present, and was therefore conscious, that 
unless he spbke the truth he should be certainly de- 
tected. .^ Sir," he rephed, ^ as soon as I received the 
infknt, I revolved in my mind the best method of satis- 
fying your -wishes, and of preserving myself innocent 
of Uie Clime of murder, both with respect to your 
daughter and yourself: I determined, therefore, to send 
for this herdsman, and delivering to him the child, I 
informed him that it was your command that he should 
put him to <ieath ; in this I used no falsehood, for such 
were your commandsi I farther enjoined him to ex- 
pose the infant on a desert mountain, and to be him- 
self the witness of his death, threatening him with the 
severest punishment in case of disobedience. When 
he had fulfilled hisxommission, and the child was dead, 
I sent some of the most confidential of my ounucha 
to witness the fact, and to bury the body. This, sir, is 
the real truth, and the child was thus destroyed.'' 
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CXVni. Haipagus relatted the &ct witboiit pravari* 
cation ; but Astyaees, dissembling the anger whidi he 
really ftit, informed him of the confession of the herds- 
man ; and finished his narration in these words, ^ The 
child is alive, and all is well : I was much afflicted 
concerning the fate of the boy, and but ill could bear 
the reproiu^esof my daughter. But as the matter has 
turned out well, you mu^ send your son to our young 
stranger, and attend n^e yourself at supper. I have de- 
termined, in gratitude for the child's preservation, to 
celebrate a festival in honour of those deities who in- 
terposed to save him." 

CXIX. Harpagus, on hearing this, made his obei* 
sance to the king, and returned cheerfully to his 
house, happy in the reflection that he wasnotxmly not 
punished for his disobedience, but honoured by aai in- 
vitation to the royal festival. As soon as he arrived at 
his house,he hastily called for his only 8pn,aboy of about 
thirteen, ordering him to hasten to the palace of As- 
tyages, and to comply with whatever Was commanded 
him. He then related to his wife, with much exulta- 
tion, all that had happened. As soon as the boy ar- 
rived, Astyages commanded him to be CHt in pieces, 
and some part of his flesh to be roasted, another part 
boiled, and the whole made ready ' to be served at 
table. At the hour of supper, among other guests, 
Harpagus also attended. Before the rest, as well as 
before Astyages himself, dishes of mutton were placed, 
but to Harpagus all the body of his son was served, 
except the head and the extremities, which were kept 
apart in a covered basket. After he seemed wdl sa^ 
tisfied with what he had eaten, Astyages asked hisi 
how he liked his fare : Harpagus expressing himself 
ffreatly delighted, the attendants brought him the bas- 
ket which contained the head and extremities of his 
child, and desired him to help himself to what he 
thought proper. Harpagus complied, uncovered the 
vessel, and beheld the remains of his. son. He continii- 
ed, however, master of himself, and jdiseovered no un- 
usual emotion. When Astyages inquired if he tmew 
of what flesh and of what wild beast he had eaten, he 
acknowledged that he did, and that the king's will was 
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aiwi^s pleaeing to him. Sayings this, he took the 
remnants of the body, and returned to his house, 
meaning, as I should suppose, to bury them together. 
CXX. Astyages thus revenged himself upon Har- 
pagofl ; but deliberating about the destiny of Cyrus, he 
sent for the magi who had before interpreted his 
dreams. On their appearance, he requested to know 
their sentiments of the vision he had formerly explain- 
ed to them. They persevered in their former declara- 
tion, that if the boy survived he would infallibly be 
king. « The boy is alive and well," returned Astya- 
ges : « the children of the village where he lived elect- 
ed him their king, and he has actually performed ill 
the essential duties of the regal office. He appointed 
his guards^ hi» messengers, and different attendants, 
and in all respects exercised ' kingly autiiority: con- 
cerning this, what do you determine?" ^' If," answer- 
ed the magi, *♦ the boy really survives, and has reigned 
as a monarch, in the accidental manned you describe, 
rely upon this, and dissipate your fears; depend upon 
it Jie will reign no more : things of trifling moment 
frequently accomptish what wo seriously foretell,and 
dreams in -particular will t>ften prove of little or no im- 
portance." '*! confess," replied Astyages, " that I am of 
the same opinion; the boy having been nominaDy a 
king, has fulfilled the purport of my dream, and I need 
alarm mysdf no more about him. Do not you, how- 
ever, remit your assiduity, but consult both for my secu- 
rity and your own." *> Sir," answered the magi, ** it is 
of particular importance to us, that your authority 
should continue, it might otherwise descend to this 
boy, who is a Persian ; in that case we, who are 
Medes, shall be reduced to servitude ; the Persians 
would despise us as foreigners ; but whilst you, who 
are our countryman, reign over us, we enjoy some de- 
gree of authority ourselves, independent of the hon^- 
ours we receive from you. For these reasons we are 
parttcttlariy bound to consult for your safety, and the 
permanence of your power. If any tiling excited our 
apprehensions of the future, we would certainly dis- 
close it : but as your-dream. has had this trifling ter- 
mination, we feel great confidence ourselves, and re- 
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oommend you to send the chOd from your preeeace to 
his parents in Persia." 

CXXI. On hearing this, Astyagvs was rejoioed; 
and sending for Cyrus, '* My child," said he, ** I wm 
formerly induced, by the. imperfect representation of a 
dream, to treat you cruelly, but your better genm 
preserved you. Gi), therefore, in peace to Persia, 
whither I shall send proper persons to 'conduct yon; 
there you will see your parents, who are of a very 
different rank from the herdsman Mitridates and hs 
wife." 

CXXIL. Astyages having thus spoken, sent Cyras 
away ; on his being restored to the house of his pa- 
rents, they, who had long since thought him dead, re- 
ceived him with tenderness and transport. ^ They in- 
quired by what means he had been preserved ; he told 
them in reply, that he was entirely ignorant of his 
birth, and had been involved in much perplexity; but 
that every thing had been explained to him on his 
journey to them. He had reajly believed himself the 
son of the herdsman of Astyages, before his conduc- 
tors explained to him the particulars of his fbrtune. 
He related with what tenderness he had been brought 
up by the wife of the herdsman, whose name, Cyno, 
he often repeated with the warmest praise. The cir- 
cumstance of her name his parents laid hold of to per- 
suade the Persians that Providence had, in a particu- 
lar manner, interposed to save Cyrus, who, when expo- 
sed, had been preserved and nourished by a bitch^ 
which opinion afterwards prevailed. • 

CXXIII. As Cyrus grew up, he excelled all the 
young men iif strength and gracefulness of person. 
Harpagus, who was anxious to be revenged on Astya- 
ges, was constantly endeavouring to gain an interest 
with him, by making him presents. In his own pri- 
vate situation he could have but little hope of obtain- 
ing the vengeance he desired ; but seeing in Cyrus 
when a man,one whose fortunes bore some resejnblance 
to his own, he much attached himself to him. He bad, 
some time before, taken the following measure : — As- 
tyages having treated the Modes with great asperity, 
Harpagus took care to communicate with the men of 
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the ^fMiMi cooaeqiieQce mmonif Uifiii« flndrnTOuriiigv 
by hi8 iiMinuationS) to promote the elevation of Cyras, 
and the deposition of bis master. Having thus pre- 
pared the way, he contrived the following method of 
acquainting Cyrus in Persia with his own private sen- 
timents, and the state of affairs. The communication 
betwixt the ,two countries hein^ strictly guarded, he 
took a hare, opened its paunch, m which he inserted a 
letter, containing the information ^e wished to give, 
and then dexterously sewed it up again. The hare, 
with some hunting nets, he intrusted to one of his 
servants of the chue, upon whom he could depend. 
The man was sent into Persia, and ordered to deliver 
the hare to Cyrus himself, who was entreated to open 
it with his own hands, and without witnesses. 

CXXIV. The man executed his commission ; Cyrus 
received the hare, which having opened as directed, he 
found a letter to the following purport: **Son of 
Cambyses, Heaven evidently favours you, or you never 
could have risen thus superior to fortune. Astyages 
meditjited your death, and is a just.object of your ven- 
geance; he certainly determined that you should 
perish; tlie gods and my humanity preserved you. 
With the incidents of your life I believe > you are ac- 
quainted, as well as wRh the injuries which I have re- 
ceived from Astyages, for delivering you to the herds- 
man, instead of putting you to death. Listen but to 
me, and. the authority and dominions. of Astyages 
shall be yours: first prevail upon the Persians to re- 
volt, and then undertake an expedition against the 
Modes. If I shall be appointed by Astyages the leader 
of the forces which oppose you, our object will be in- 
stantly accomplished, which I may also venture to 
affirm of each of our first nobility ; they are alreadv 
favourable to your«cauc(8, and wait but the opportum- 
ty of revolting from Astyages. All things beii^ thus 
prepared, execute what I advise you without delay." 

CXXV. Cyrus, on receiving this intelligence, re- 
volviBd in his mind what would be the most effectual 
means of inducing the Persians to revolt. After much 
deliberation, he determined on the following strata- 
gem : He dicUted the terms of a public letter, and 
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called an assembly of bis countirynen. Here it was 
produced and read, and it appeared to contain his ap- 
pointtnent by Astyages to be general 6f the Persiana : 
** And now, O Persians," be e^tciaimed^ ^ I must ex- 
pect eacch of you to attend me with a hatchet" 
There are many tribes of the Persians : certain of 
these Cyrus assembled, and persuaded to revolt &om 
the Medes. These are they upon which all the other 
Persians depend, namely, the Pasargadie, the Mara- 
phii, and the Maspii : of these, the PasargadcB are 
the most considerable; the AchoaneaiidsB are those 
from whom the Pdbiian monarchs are descended. 
The Panthialei, Derusiiei, and Grermanians, follow la- 
borious employments ; the Dai, Mardl, Dropici, and 
Sagartians, are feeders of cattle. 

CXXVI. They all assembled in the manner they 
were commanded, and Cyrus directed them to dear, 
in the apace of a day, a certain woody enclosure, 
which was eighteen or twenty furlongs in extent 
When they had executed their task, they were desired 
to attend the following day to feast and make merrj. 
For this purpose Cyrus collected and slew all tlie 
ffoats, sheep, and oxen, which were the property of his 
nither ; and further to promote the entertainment of 
_ the Persians, he added rich wihes and abundance of 
' delicacies. The next day, when they were met, he de- 
sired them to recline on the grass and enjoy them- 
selves. When they were satisfied, he inquired of them 
which day's fare delighted them the most: They repUed, 
the contrast betwixt the two was strong indeed, as on 
the first day they had nothing but what was bad, on 
the second every thing that was good. On receiving 
this answer, Cyrus no longec hesitated to explain the 
purpose which he had in view : " Men of Persia," he 
exclaimed, " your affairs are fhus circumstanced ; if 
you obey me, yop will enjoy these and greater advan- 
tages, without any servile toils l if you refuse what I 
propose, you must prepare to encounter worse hard- 
ships than those of yesterday. By following my ad- 
vice you will obtain liberty: Providence appears to 
have reserved me to be the instrument of your pros- 
perity; you are, doubtlesSf equal to the Medes in eveiy 
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thin^v and most assuredly are as brave; this being 
the case, immediately revolt from A sty ages/' 

CXXVII. The Persians, who had long spumed at 
the yoke imposed on them by the Medes, were^glad of 
such a leader, and ardently obeyed the call of liberty. 
As^ages was soon informed of the proceedings of 
Cyrus, and commanded his attendance. He returned 
for answer, that he should probably anticipate the 
wish of Astyages to see him. Astyages upon this col- 
lected the M^es,. and, urged by some fatal impulse, 
appointed Harpagus to command his forces, not re- 
membering the injury he formerly had done him. His 
army was embodied, the Modes met and engaged the 
Persians ; they who were not privy to the plot -fought 
with valour, the rest went over to the Persians ; the 
greater part discovered no inclination to continue the 
combat, and hastily retreated. 

CXXVIII. Astyages hearing of the ignominious de- 
feat of his army, continued to menace Cyrus ; and ex- 
claimed, that he should still have no reason to exult. 
The first thing he did was to crucify the magi, the 
interpreters of dreams, who had prevailed upon him 
to send Cyrus away. He then armed all his citizens, 
young and old, without distinction. He led them 
against the Persians, and was vanquished : he himself 
was taken prisoner, and the greater part of his army 
destroyed. 

CZXIX. In his captivity, Harpagus was present 
to insult and reproach him. Among other things, he 
asked him what was his opinion of that supper, in 
which he had compelled a father to feed on the flesh 
of his child, a supper which had reduced him from a 
monarch to a slave. In reply, Astyages requested to 
know if he imputed to himself the success of Cyrus ? 
He confessed that he did, explained the means, and 
justified his conduct. Astyages told him, that he was 
then the most foolish and wicked of mankind ; — most 
foolish, in acquiring for another the authority he 
might have enjoyed himself; most wicked, for redu- 
cing his countrymen to servitude, to gratify his private 
revenge. If he thought a change in the government 
reaUy necessary, and was still determined not to as- 
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sume the supreme auUiority himself, jiii?Uce ehoutd 
have induced him to have raised a Mede to that'hon- 
out, rather than a Persian. .The Medes, who were cer- 
tainly not accMsary to the provocation given, had ex- 
changed situations with their servants; the Persians, 
who were formerly the servants, were now the mas- 
ters. 

CXXX. After a reign of thirty-five years, Astya* 
ges was thus deposed. To his cruelty of temper the 
Modes owed the loss of their power, after possesang, 
fi»r the space of one hundred and. twenty-eight years, 
all that part of Asia which lies beyond the Halys, de- 
ducting from this period the short interval of the 
Scythian dominion. In succeeding times, being dissa- 
tisfied with their condition, they took up arms against 
Darius ; their attempt proved unsuccessful, and they 
were a second time reduced to servitude. From thu 
period the Persians, who, under th«> conduct of Cyrus, 
had shaken off the power of the Medes, remained in 
undisturbed possession 6f Asia. Cyrus detained As- 
tyages in captivity for the remainder of his life, but in 
no other instance treated him with severity. — Such is 
the history of the birth, education, and success of 
Cyrus. He afterwards, as I have before related, sub- 
dued Croesus, who had attacked him unjustly ; from 
which time he' r^nained without a rival, sovereign of 
Asia. ^ 

CXXXI. I speak horn my own knowledge when I 
say that the Persians ob^rve the following manners 
and customs : They have among them neither statues, 
temples, nor altars, the use of which they censure as 
impious, and as a gross violation of reason, probably 
because, in opposition to the Greeks, they do not be- 
lieve that the gods partake of our human nature. 
Their custom is, to offer, on the summits of the high- 
est mountains, sacrifices to Jove, distinguishing by 
that appellation all tke expanse of the firmament 
They also adore the sun, the moon, earth, fitre^^ater, 
and the winds ; which may be termed their original 
deities. In after times, from the example of the As- 
syrians and Arabians, they added Urania to this num- 
ber. The name of the Assyrian Venus is Mylitta, 
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whom the Arabians called Alitta^ and the Persians 
Milhra. 

CXXXII. Their mode of paying* their devotions to 
the above-mentioned deities, is this ; they ose neither 
altars nor fire, libations nor instrumental music, gta- 
lands nor consecrated cakes ; but every individual, as 
he wishes to sacrifice to any particular divinity, con- 
ducts his victim to a place made clean for the purpose, 
and makes his invocation or his prayers with a tiara 
encircled generally with myrtle. The suppliant is not 
permitted to implore blessings on himself alone, his 
whole nation, and particularly his sovereign, have a 
claim to his prayers, himself bein^ necessarily com- 
prehended with the rest. He proceeds to divide his 
victim into several minute parts, which, when boiled, <% 
h^ places upon the most delicate verdure he can find, 
giving the preference to trefoil. When things are thus 
prepared, one of the magi, without whose presence no 
sacrifice is deemed lawml, stands up and chants the 
primeval origin of the gods, which they suppose to 
have a sacred and mysterious influence. The wor- 
shipper after this takes with liim, for his own use« 
such parts of the flesh as he thinks proper. 

CXXXIIl. But beyond all other days, every one 
pays more particular regard t9 that of his birth, when 
they indulge themselves with better fare than usual. 
They who are richest, prepare on this day an ox, a 
horse, a camel, or aai ass, which are roasted whole ; 
tlie poorer sort are satisfied with a lamb or a sheep : 
Uiey eat but sparingly of meat, but are fond of the 
after dishes, which are separately introduced. From 
hence the Persians take occasion to say, that the Gre- 
cians leave their tables unsatisfied, having nothing 
good to induce them to continue there— if thepr had, 
Qiey would eat more. Of wine they drink profusely: 
they may neither vomit nor make water before any 
one ; which customs they still observe. They are ac- 
customed to deliberate on matters of the highest mo- 
ment when warm with wine ; but whatever they in 
this situation may determine, is again proposed to 
Ihem on the morrow, in their cooler moments, by the 
person in whose house they had before assembled. If 
12 
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at this time also it shall moot their approbatiotif it is 
executed, otherwise it is rejected. Whatever, also, 
they discuss when sober, is always*a second, time ez« 
amined after they have been drinking. 

CXXXIV. If they mee.t at any time by accident, 
the rank of each party is easily discovered : if they 
are of equal dignity, they salute each other on the 
mouth; if one is an inferior, they only kiss the cheek; 
if there be a great difference in situation, the inletior 
falls prostrate on the ^ound. They treat with mo6t 
respect those who live nearest to them; tus they be- 
eome more and more remote, their esteem of each 
other diminishes ; for those who live very distant from 
themvthey entertain not the smallest regard : esteem* 
II Ing themselves the most excellent of *mankind, they 
think that the value of others must diminish in pro* 
portion to their distance. During the empire of the 
Medes, there was a regular gradation of authority ; 
the Medes governed the whole as well as their imme' 
diate neghbours, but these Were superior to those coa« 
tignous to them, who ag&in held the neti tialion in 
subjection; which example the Persians foUowedNrhen 
their dominions became extended, and jLheir authori^ 
increased. 

CXXXV. The Persians are of all meii niost indin^ 
ed to adopt foreign manners", thinking the dress of 
the Medes more becoming than their 6#ni they wear 
it in preference. They use also, in their armies, the 
MgfptXan breast-piate : they discover an ardour for 
all plieasures of which they have heard ; A passion for 
boys they learned from the Greeks, and each man has 
many #ives, hut many nSore concubines. 

CXXXVI. Next 16 valour in the field, a man is as* 
teemed in proportion to the number of his ofFspring ; 
to him who has the greater number of children, the 
king sends presents every year \ their national stroagth 
depending, as they suppose, on their numbers. Frool 
their fifth, to their twentieth year, they instruct, their 
children in three things only, the art of the bow, 
horsemanship, and a strict regard to truth. Till his 
fifth year a boy is kept in the female apartments, and 
not permitted to see hii» fiither : the motive of which 
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is, that if the child die before tlii» period, his death 
may give no uneasiness to the father. 

CXXXVII, This appears commendable : I cannot 
bat think highly of tbat custom also, which docs not 
allow eve^ the sovereign to. put any one to death' for a 
single offence ; neither frem any one provocation, is a 
Persian permitted td exercise extreme severity in his 
family. Severity is there only lawful, when, after 
careful examination, the. offences are found to exceed 
the merits. They will not believe that any one ever 
kdled his parent : when such accidents have appi^ently 
happened.) 4hey assert their belief, that the child would, 
on inquiry, -be found either to have been the produce 
of adultery, or spurious; conceiving it altogether im- 
possible, that any real parent can be killed by his own 
offspring. . • 

CXXXVIII. Whatever they may not do, they must 
not even mention* - They hold falsehood in the great- 
est abhorrence ; next to which they esteem it disgrace- 
ful to be in debt, as well for other reasons, as for the 
temptations to falsehood, which they think it neces- 
sarily introduces. A leprous Persian must neither 
enter the city, nor have communication with any of 
his countrymen « this disease they always think occa- 
sioned by some offenoe committed against the sun. 
If a foreigner is afflicted with it, he is tumultuoutly 
expelled the country. They have also, for the same 
reason, an aversion to white pigeons. They pay ex- 
treme veneration to all rivers ; they will neither spit, 
wash their hands^, nor evacuate in any of them ; nor 
will they allow a stranger to' do so. 

CXXXIX. They have one peculiarity, which, 
though they are not aware of it themselves, is noto- 
rious to us ; all those Words which are expressive of 
personal or of any other distinction, terminate in the 
Doric san, which is the same with the Ionic sigma : 
and attentive observation will farther discover, that 
all the names of Persians end without exception alike. 

CXL. The .above remarks are delivered without 
hesitation, as being the result of ray own person "' 
knowledge. They have other '»- ' 
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which, as they are of a secret nature, I will not pre- 
tend to express myself decisively f as to what relates 
.to their dead, I will not affirm it to be true, that these 
nevef are interred till some hird or oog has discovered 
a prdpensity to prey on them. This, however, is un- 
questionably certain of the magi, who publicly observe 
this custom. The Persians first enclose the dead body 
hi wax, and afterwards place it ii} the ground. Their 
magi are different from all other men, as weU as from 
the Egyptian priests. These last think it essential to 
their sanctity, to destroy no animals but the victims 
of sacrifice. The magi except a man and*a dog, but 
put other animals without compunction to death. 
They even think it an action highly meritorious to 
destroy serpents, ants, and the different species of rep- 
tiles*. After this digression, I return to my former 
subject. 

CXLI. The lonians and ^olians, afler the conquest 
of Lydia by the Persians, immediately despatched am- 
bassadors to Sardis, requesting Gyrus to receive thera 
under his allegiance, upon the terms which CrcBsiis 
had formerly granted them. Cyrus gave them audi- 
ence, and made thera the following reply : ** A certain 
piper, observing some fishes sporting in the sea, began 
to play to them, in hopes that they would voluntarily 
throw themselves on shore ; disappointed in his expec- 
tations, he threw his nets, enclosed a great number, 
and brought them to land ; seeing them leap about, 
" You may be quiet now," says he, ** as yoti refiis^ed 
to come out to me when I played to'you."*MUyrus 
was induced to return this answer to the lonians and 
Cohans, because the lonians had formerly disregarded 
his solicitatio'ns to withdraw their a8^istan<:» from 
Croesus, refusing all submission to Cyrus, till they 
were compelled by necessity to make it. This reply* 
therefore, of Cyrus was evidently dictated "by resent-* 
n[ient; which, as sopn as the lonians had received, 
they fortified their towns, and all of them assembled 
at Panionium, exept the Milesians: Cyrus had receiv- 
ed these into his alliance, upon the conditions which 
thev had formerly enjoyed from Croesus. The general 
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d'^termination of the lonians, was to send ambassadon 
lo Sparta, who were in their common name to suppli- 
cate assistance. 

CXLII. These lonians, who are members of the 
Panioaiom, enjoy beyond all people whom I have 
known purity of air and beauty of situation; the 
country above and below them, as well as those ^p^ts 
which lie to the east and west, bein^^in every respect 
less agreeable. Some of them are both cold and moist; 
others parched by the extremity of the heat. Their 
language possesses four several distinctions. Miletus 
is their first city towards the south, next to which are 
Myus and Priene ; all these are situate in Caria, and 
use the same language. In Lydia are the cities of 
Kphesus, Colophon, Lebedos, Teos, Clazomene, Pho- 
ctea, which have a dialect peculiar to themselves. 
There are three other cities properly called Ionian; 
two of these, Samos and Chios, are situated m islands ; 
the other, Erythrtd, is on the ^ontinentw The Chians 
and Erythnsans sp^ak alike; the Samian tongUe is 
materiadly different. These are the four trariations of. 
language to which I alluded. 

CXLin. Of these lonians, the Milesians were' in- 
duced to court the friendship of Cyrus, from appre- 
hensions of his power. The islanders had but little 
ciuse of fear, for the Persians had not yet subdued the 
Phoenicians, and were themselves ignorant of maritime 
aifairs. The general iu\|becility of Greece, and the 
small importance of the lonians in particular, were 
tiieir motives for separating themselves from the body 
of that nation, of which they constituted a part; 
Athens, of all the Grecian cities, being the only one 
of any distinction. The appellation of lonians was 
for this reason disdained by the Athenians, and by 
8onie other lonians, which prejudice does not yet ap- 
pear to be obliterated. In opposition to this, the above 
twelve cities are proud of the name, and have in con- 
sequence erected a sacred edifice, which they call the 
Panionium. They determined to admit no other of 
the Ionian cities to this temple, and the privilege was 
desired by those of Smyrna alone. 

CXLIVi* The Dorians now inhabiting Pentapolis, 
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which was formerly called Hexapolis, instituted a n- 
mil&r exemption ; not admitting the neigfhbowria^ 
Dorians, nor indeed sdme of their own people, who 
had violated a sacred and estabhshed costom, to the 
temple of Triope. The prize of these gajnes, wbicb 
were celebrated in honour of the Triopian ApoSOf 
ws^ formerly a tripod of brass, which the Txctor was 
not expected to «carry away, but tor leave as a votiTe 
offering in the temple of the deity. A man of Hali- 
camassuB, whose name was Agasicles, having obtain- 
ed the victory, in violation of this custom, carried 
away the tripod, and hmig it up in his house. To 
punish this offence, the five cities, Lindus, Jalyssus, 
Camirus, Cos, and Cnidus, excluded Halicamassas 
from their religious ceremonies. 

CXLV. It appears to me, that the lonians divided 
themselves into twelve states, and were unwilling to 
connect themselves with more, because they were oii- 
ginally circumstanced in.Peloponnesus, as the Ache- 
ans are at present, by whom the lonians were expeUed* 
The first of these is Pellene near Sicyon, then JRgin 
and MgfB^ through which the Crathis flows wi& a 
never- failing stream,' giving its -name to a well-known 
river of Italy. Next to these is Bura, then H^ce, to 
which place the lonians fled after being vanquished 
in battle by the Achseans. Next fc^Uow J^gium, Rhy- 
p8B,Tatr8e, PharcB, and Olenus, which is watered by 
the Pirus, a considerable rivet. The last are^Dyme, 
and Tritaea, the only inland city. 

CXLVI. These are the twelve states of the Ach«- 
ans, to which the lonians formerly belonged, who, for 
tliis reason, constructed an equal number of mties in 
the country which they afterwards inhabited. That 
these are more properly lonians than the rest, it would 
be absurd to assert or to imagine. It is certain that 
the Abantes of Eubcea, who*have neither name nor 
any thing else in common with Ionia, form a eonsi- 
derable part of them. They are, moreover, mixed 
with the Minyan-Orchomenians, the Cacfmeans, Dry- 
opians, Phocidians, Molossians, the Pelasgians of Ar- 
cadia, the Dorians of Epidaurus, and various other 
nations. Even those who migrating from the Pryta- 
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Bdiim of- Athens, mitemm themselveB the most noble of 
all ibe loniaas, on their first settliDg in the country, 
brougrht no wives, but married a number of Carian 
women, whose parents they put to death. In conse« 
quence of this violence, the women made a compact 
amongst themselves, which they delivered to their 
daughters, never to sit at meals with their husbands, 
aof to call them by their appropriate names ; which 
resolution was provoked by the murder of their pa- 
rents, their husbands, and their children, and by their 
being afterwards compelled to marry the assassins. — 
The above happened at Miletus. 

CXLVII. Of those chosen by these lonians fbr their 
kings, some were Lydians, descended of Glaucus, the 
son of Hippolochus, and others, Caucon-Pylians, of 
the race of Codrus, son of Melanthus. These were 
more tenacious of their Ionian name than the rest of 
their cOuntr^m«n; they are without question true and 
genuine lonians ; but this name may, in fact, be ap- 
plied to all those of Athenian origin, who celebrate 
the Apaturian festival ; from which it is to be observed, 
tbat the Kphesians and Colophonians are alone ex- 
cluded, who had been guilty of the crime of murder. 

CXLVIII. Panionium is a sacred place on Mycale, 
situate towards the north, which by the universal 
consent of the lonians is ^nsecratcd to the Heliconian 
Neptune. Mycale is a promontory, projecting itself 
westward .towards Samos. Upon this mountain the 
lonians assemble from their different cities, to cele- 
brate the Panionia. Not only the proper names of 
these religious ceremonies, but those of all the other 
Greeks, terminate, like the Persian proper names, in 
the same letter. 

CXLIX. The above are the cities of Ionia. Those 
of £olia are Cyme, sometimes called Phryconis, La- 
rissiB, Neontichus, Temnos, Cilia, Notium, iCgiroessa, 
Pitane, £gsa, Myrina, and Grynia; these were 
the eleven original cities of iSolia. There were for- 
merly twelve on the continent ; but Smyrna, which 
was one of them, the lonians captured. The country 
possessed by the ^olians is in itself more excellent 
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than Ionia, though much inferior in the tampentnm 
of the air. 

CL. The loss of Smyrna was oocasioned by the fol- 
lowing incident. Some inhabitants of Colophon, who 
had raised a sedition, and had been driven from their 
country, were received into Smyrna. They watched 
their opportunity, and whilst the citizens were engaged 
in celebrating the rites of Bacchus without the towo, 
they secured the gates, and took poseenion of the 
place. All the ^olians assembled for its relief: thejr 
afterwards came to terms, and it was agreed that the 
(onians should retain the city, restoring the fbrmeris- 
habitants their household goods. The Smyrneaitf 
were in consequence divided among the other cities, 
with enjoyment of the different privileges annexed 
to each. 

CLI. The above are the ^olian cities on the conti- 
nent, among which we have not enujnerated those of 
mount Ida, which can hardly be said to make a part 
of their body. They have also in Lesbos five towns ; 
there is a sixth, named Arisba, but this was subdued 
by the Methymneans, although allied to them by blood. 
They moreover possess a city in Tenedos, and anoth- 
er in the Hundred Islands. The inhabitants of Les- 
bos and Tenedos, as well as those of the Ionian Isl- 
ands, were, from their situq|ion, secure from danger ; 
the others indiscriminately agreed to follow the direc- 
tion and example of the loniahs. 

CLII. The lonians and iGolians made no delay in 
despatching ambassadors to Sparta, who, when ttiere, 
selected for their speaker a man of Phocssa, whose 
name was Pythermusl Habited in purple, as a means 
of getting a greater number of Spartans together, he 
stood forth in the midst of them, and exerted all his 
powers to prevail on them to communicate their assist- 
ance. The Lacedcemonians paid no attention to 
him, and publicly resolved not to assist the loniana 
On the departure of the ambassadors they neverthe- 
less despatched a vessel of fifty oars, to watch the pro- 
ceedings of Cyrus, as well as of the lonians. Arriving 
at Phoosa, they sent forwards to Sardis, one Lacrines, 
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tlie pnacipal man of the party, who was commiflflion- 
ed to inform Cjrvs that the Lacedemonians would 
recent whatever injuiy might be offered to any of the 
Grecian cities. 

CLIIL Cyrus gave audience to Lacrines; afler 
which, he inquired of the Grecians around him, who 
those Lacedsmonians were, and what effective power 
they possessed, to jus^y this lofly language f When 
he was satisfied in these particulars, he told the Spar- 
tan, ^ That men who ,had a large void space in their 
city, where they assembled for the purpose of defraud- 
ing each other, could never be objects of terror to 
him : he farther observed, that if he continued but in 
health, he would take care that their concern Tor the 
Ionian troubles should be superseded by the greatness 
of their own." Cyrus made this reflection upon the 
Greeks, from the circumstance of their having large 
public squares for the convenience of trade : the Per- 
sians have nothing of the kind. Cvrus afterwards in- 
trusted the care of Sardis to Tabalus, a Persian ; the 
disposition of the*Lydian treasures he intrusted to 
Pactyas, a Lydian : Cyrus himself proceeded to Ecba- 
tane, taking Crcesus with him. He held the lonians in 
trifling estimation, compared with what he expected 
in his views upon Babylon and the Bactrians. Ho was 
prepared also for more serious resistance from the Sa- 
cians and iSgyptians ; he therefore resolved to take 
the command in these expeditions himself, and to in- 
trust one of his officers with the conduct of the Ionian 
war. 

CLIV. As soon as Cyrus had left Sardis, Pactyas 
excited the Lydians to revolt. He proceeded towards 
the sea, and having all the wealth of Sardis at com- 
mand, he procured a band of mercenaries, and prevail- 
ed on the inhabitants of the coast to enlist under his 
banners; he then encamped before Sardis, and be- 
sieged Tabalus in the citadel. , 

CLV. Intelligence of this was brought to Cyrus on 
his march ; who thus addressed Crcesus on the subject: 
^ What will, in your opinion, Crcesus, be the event of 
these disturbances? The Lydians seem inclined to 
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provide sidlicieiit employiiiait for me, and trouble for 
thenuelYes: I im in doalit, whether it wiH not be bet- 
ter to reduce than altogether to servitude : I appear 
to myself in the situation of a man, who, de3tn>yin^ 
the parent, has spared the child — ^Tou, who were in 
every sense the parent of the Lydians, remain in cap- 
tivity ; and yet I am surprised that they, to whom I 
have restored their city, rebel against my power." 
Crcesns, on hearing these sentiments of Cyras, was 
alarmed for the saiety of Sardis. » Sir,** he re|}lied, 
*»■ your remarks are ce r tai nly reasonable : but do not, 
in your anger, destroy an ancient city, which cannot 
ju8tly«be accused of the former or present commotions. 
Of its former troubles, I was the occasion, the penalty 
of which I suffer in my own person : Pachas, who has 
abused your confidence, is the author of the present 
evils ; let him, therefore, be the object of your resent- 
ment ; but let the Lydians be forgiven, who may easily 
be prevented from giving you trouble or alarm hereaf- 
ter. Let their arms be taken from them ; let them be 
commanded to wear tunics under their cloaks, and 
buskins about their legs ; suffer them to instruct tfaSir 
children in dancing, music, and other feminine ac- 
complishments ; you will soon, O king ! see them lose 
the dignity of manhood, and be effectually delivered 
from all future apprehen^ons of their revolt. 

CLVL Croesus was induced to make these sugges- 
tions, because he thought that even this situation 
would be better for his country, than a state of actual 
servitude. He was well assured, that unless what he 
had urged was forcible, Cyrus would not be prevailed 
upon to alter his determination. He reflected also on 
the probability of the Lydians revolting in future, if 
they escaped the present danger, and their consequent 
and unavoidable destruction. Cyrus took in good part 
the remonstrance of Crcesus, with which, forgetting 
his resentment, he promised to comply. He, in conse- 
quence, despatched Mazares the Mede, who was com- 
missioned to enforce these observances among the 
Lydians, which Croesus had recommended. He far- 
ther ordered all those to be sold as slaves, who had 
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been active in tbe Lydian revolt, excepting Pactyu, 
whom he desired to be brought a prisoner to his pre- 
sence. 

CLVn. These commands he issued in his progress, 
and marched without delay to Persia. As soon as 
Pactyas was informed that an army was advancing to 
oppose him, he fled in terror to Cyme. Mazares pro- 
ceeded instantly to Sardis, with a small division of 
the army of Cyrus. When he heard of the flight of 
Pactyas, his first step was to compel the Lydians to 
the observance of what Cyrus had bommanded. This, 
proved so effectual, that it produced a total change in 
the manners of the Lydians. Mazares then despatched 
messengers to Cyme, demanding the person of Pac- 
tyas: with this the Cymeans hesitated to comply, 
and first of aM sent persons to consult the oracle of 
BranchidsB, for directions how to act. This oracle was 
of the greatest antiquity, and consulted both by the 
lonians and iEolians : it is in the territories of Mile- 
tus, beyond the port of Panormus. 

CL V in. Their messengers were directed to inquire 
what conduct, with respect to Pactyas, would be most 
conformable to the will of the gods : th^y were in an- 
swer commanded to deliver lum up to the Persians ; 
which step, on their return, was about to be followed. 
In contradiction to the general inclination, Aristodi- 
cus, son of Heraclides, a man exceedingly popular, 
distrusted the interpretation of the oracle, and the fi- 
delity of the messengers. He proposed, therefore, 
that a second message of inquiry should be sent to the 
oracle, and he himself was among the persons appoint- 
ed for this purpose. 

CLIX. On their arrival at Branchids, Aristodicus 
was the person who addressed the oracle, which he did 
thus : — ^" To avoid a cruel death from the Persians, 
Pactyas, a Lydian, fled to us for refuge ; the Persians, 
required us to deliver him into their hands : much as 
we are afraid of their power, we fear still more to with- 
draw pur protection from a suppliant, till we know 
your immutable opinion of such conduct." He never- 
theless received the same answer; and they were or- 
dered to deliver up P&ctyas. To give greater force to 
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what he had said, Aiistodicus made a cirele roimd the 
temple, and from such nests as were built on the out- 
mde, he took the young. In consequence of his dtmg 
this, a voice is said to have exclaimed from the inner- 
most recesses of the temple, ^Impious man! hew 
darest thou to injure those who have sought my pro- 
tection ?" In answer -to this, Aristodicus replied with 
perfect composure, ^ Are you attentive to those wko 
have sought your protection, and do you command as 
to abandon those ytho have sought ours ?" ^ Yea," re- 
turned the oracle, " I do command it, that such impi- 
ous men as you may perish the sooner, and that you 
may never more trouble me about delivering up sup- 
pliants." 

CLX. The Cymeans deliberating on this answer, 
resolved to take a middle step, that they might nei- 
ther offend heaven, by abandoning one who had sought 
their protection, nor expose themselves to the indigna- 
tion of Cyrus, by refusing his request. Pactyas, there- 
fore, was privately despatched to Mytilene. From 
hence also Maz&res demanded him, and for a certain 
compensation the inhabitants of Mytilene agreed to 
deliver him. This, however, as the matter was never 
brought to an issue, I do not positively assert The 
Cymeans, hearing the danger of Pactyas, sent a ves- 
sel to Lesbos, in which he was conveyed to Chios. 
He here took refuse in the temple of Minerva. The 
Chians were prevailed on by the offer of Atameus, s 
place in Mysia opposite to Lesbos, to take him forci- 
bly from hence, and - surrender him to his enemies. 
The Persians thus obtained the means of complying 
with the wish of Cyrus, to have Pachas delivered 
alive into his hands. Long, however, after this event, 
the Chians refused to use any part of the produce of 
Atameus in an^ of their sacred ceremonies ; they ap- 
peared to hold it in particular detestation, and it was 
not in any form introduced in their temples. 

CLXI. After Pactyas had been given up by the 
Chians, Mazares proceeded to reduce those to obedi- 
ence who had opposed Tabalus. The Prienians were 
subdued and sold for slaves ; the plains of the Mean- 
der^and the city of Magnesia, were given up for plan- 
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der to tlie 8oldier»: &fter these events Mazares fell a 
vidam to a sudden disease, 

CLXHk Haq)agus the Mede Vas appointed to suc- 
ceed him : this was the man whom Astyages had en- 
tertained with so unnatural a feast, and who had as- 
sisted Cyrus in obtaining the kingdom *. hinj Cyrus 
appointed to the command ofhis army. On his arri- 
val in Ionia, he blockaded the different towns, by 
throwing up entrenchments before them ; Phocea Was 
the first city of Ionia which thus fell into his hands. 

CLXIJL The Phoc«ans were the first of the Grcekt 
who made long voyages. The Adriatic and the Tyr- 
rhene seas, Iberia and .Tarteesus, were first of all ex- 
plored by them. Their vessels were not round, but 
of fifty oars% On their touching at Tartessus, they con- 
ciliated the favour of ArgahtlK>nitis, sovereign of the 
place ; he had then governed the Tartessians for the 
space of eighty years, and he lived to the age of one 
hundred and twenty. Upon that occasion he formed 
Buch a regard for the Fhocseans, that, soliciting them 
to leave Ionia, he gave them permission t« choose 
within his territories whatever situation thej^inight 
prefer. On their refusal of his offer, and when he heard 
from them tliat the power of the Mede was continual- 
ly increasing, he supplied them with money to build • 
waHs to their city. The extent of the walls, which 
were of many furlong#the size of the stones, with the 
Bkill of the workmantjliip, sufficiently attest the donor^s 
liberality. 

CLXIV. ThiB Phocaans being thus provided with 
walls, Harpagus advanced and attacked their city. 
He offered them terms, and engaged to leave them 
unmolested, if they would suffer one of their towers 
to be demolished, and give up some one edifice for a 
sacred purpose. From their aversion to servitude, the 
inhabitants requested a day to deliberate on his pro« 
posal ; desiring him in that interval to withdraw his 
forces. Harpagus avowed himself conscious of their 
intentions, but granted their request. Immediately on 
bis retiring from thieir wallis, the Phoceans prepared 
their fifty-oared galleys, in which they placed their 
families and effects. They collected also the statues 
o 2 
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and votive offerings from their temples, leaving only 
painting and such works of' iron or of stone as could 
not easily be removed. With these they embarked, 
and directed their course to Chios. Thus deserted by 
its inhabitants, the Persians took, possession of Pho- 
croa. 

CLXV. On their arrival at «Chios, they made'pro- 
'posals for the purchase of the ^nusse islands; not 
succeeding in their object, as the Chians were aifraid 
of being by these means injured in .their commerce, 
the Phoceans proceeded to Cymus. In this place, 
twenty years before, they had, under some oracular 
direction, built a town, to whi6h they gave the name 
of Alalia. Arganthonius in the mean while had died, 
and the Phocoeans in their way to Cyrnus touched at 
Phocffia, where they put to death every one of the 
garrison, whic}i had been left by Harpagus for the 
defence of the place. After this, they bound them- 
selves under solemn curses never to desert each other. 
They farther agreed by an oath never to return to 
PhocsBa,*till a red-hot ball of iron, which they threw 
into \hh sea, should rise again. Notwithstanding these 
engagements, the greater part of them were, during 
the voyage, seized with so tender and such affection- 
ate, regret for their ancient residence, that they re- 
turned to Phocsea. Such of them as adhered to their 
former solemn resolutions, prA;eeded on their course 
from ^nusse to Cymus. '^ 

CLXV I. Here they settled, lived in peace with the 
ancient inhabitants, for the space of &Ye years, and 
erected some temples. In consequence, however, of 
their committing depredations on all their neighbours, 
the Tyrrhenians and Carthaginians collected a fleet of 
sixty vessels, to oppoi^ them. The Phocfeans on their 
part were not mactive ; they also fitted out sixty ves- 
sels,- and advanced to meet their adversaries on the 
Sardinian sea. The fleets engaged, the PhocKans con- 
quered, but obtained what might be termed a Cad- 
mean victory. They lost forty of their vessels, and 
the twenty which remained were unfit for all service. 
Returning, therefore, to Alalia, they got together 
their families and effects, loaded their ihipi with all 
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Chat they could carry, and, abaudoninjg^ Cymus, di- 
rected their course to Rhegium. 

CLXVn. On board the TesBelev-which were taken 
by the enemy, were a number of prisoners, most of 
whom were carried on shore, and stoned to aeath. 
Afler which enormity, it happened that all the men, 
cattle, and different animals belonging to Agylla^ 
which approached this spot, were seized with con- 
vulsions, and deformity of one kind or other. This 
circumstance, and a wi^ to atone for their crime, in- 
duced the people of Agylla to consult tbe Delphic 
oracle. The Pythian directed them to perform, what 
is still observed as a custom among them : they insti- 
tuted magnificent fun«ral rites in honour of those who 
had been slain, and they intr-oduced gymnastic and 
equestrian exercises in Uieir honour. Such was the 
fate of this portion of the Phodteans. They who re- 
tired to Rhegium took possession of a part of JEno* 
tria^ and built a city called Hyela. To this, they were 
persuaded by a man of Fosidonia, if ho instructed them 
that the oracle really intended them to build a mauso- 
leum to the hero Cymus, and not a city in the Island 
of that name. — Such is the history of the Fhocscan^ 
of Ionia. . * . 

CLXVni. The fortune of the Teiaris was nearly 
similar; Harpagus hating taken their city by blockade, 
they embarked, and passed over into Thrace; here 
they built Abdera, the foundations of which were 
originally laid by Timesius of Clazomens. He en- 
joyed no advantage from his labours, but was banish- 
ed by the Thraciams, though now venerated by the 
T^ans of Abdera, as a hero. 

CLXIX. These lonians al'one, through a warm 
attachment to Uberty, thus abandoned their native 
country. The rest of these people, excepting the 
Milesians, met Harpagus in the field, and like their 
friends, who had sought another residence, fought like 
men and patriots. Upon being conquered, they con- 
tinued in their several cities, and submitted to the 
wills of their new masters. The Milesians, who, as I 
have before mentioned, had formed a league of amity 
with Cyrus^ lived ia ttudiflturbed tranquillity. Thus 
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was. Ionia reduced a socoud time to servitude. Awed 
by the fate of their countrymen on the cootinent, die 
lonians of the islands, without any resistance, sobmit- 
ted themselves to ftarpagus and Cyrus. 

CI4KX. The lonians, though thus depressed, did 
not omit assembling at Panionium, where as I have 
been informed, Bias of Priene gave them adviee so 
full of wisdom, that their compliance with it would 
have rendered them the happiest of. the Greeks. He 
recommended them to form*one general fleet, to pro- 
ceed with this to Sardinia, and there erect one ciiy 
capable of receiving all the lonians. Thus they might 
have lived in the enjoyment of their liberties, and pos* 
sessing the greatest of all the islands, might have been 
secure of the dependence of the^est. On the contrary, 
their continuance in Ionia rendered every expectation 
of their recovering their independence quite iropossi* 
ble. This, in their fallen condition, was the advice of 
Bias; but before their calamities, Thales the Milesian, 
who was in fact of Phoenician origin, had wisely coun- 
selled them to have one general representation of the 
lonians at Teos, this being a central situation : of which 
the other cities, still using their own customs and 
laws,^ mig}it be considered jis so mdny different tribes. 
Such were the different sugg^estions of these two 
persons. 

CLXXI. On the reduction of Ionia, Harpa^s in- 
corporated the lonians and ^olians with his forcei, 
and proceeded against the Carians, Caunians and Ly 
cians. The Carians formerly were islanders, in subjec- 
tion to Minos, and called Lelcges. But I do not, 
after the strictest examination, find that they ever paid 
tribute. They supplied Minos, as often as he request- 
ed, with a number of vessels, and at the period of hii 
great prosperity and various victories, were distin- 
guished above their neighbours by their ingenuity. 
Three improvements now in use among the Greeks, 
are imputed to them. The Carians were the first who 
added crests to their helmets, and ornaments to thdr 
shields. They were also the first who gave the shield 
its handle. Before their time, such as bore shields had 
T means of managing them, but by a piece of 
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leather suspended from the neck over the left shoulder. 
After a long interval of time, the Dorians and lonians 
exp^ed the Carians, who, thus driven from the 
islands, settled on the continent. The above informa- 
tion concerning the Carians is received from Crete; 
thej themselves contradict.it altogether, and affirm 
that they are original natives of the'continent, and had 
never but one name. In confirmation of this, they^ 
show at Mylassa, a very ancient structure, built in 
honour of tne Carian Jove, to the privileges of which 
the Lydians and Mysians are also admitted, as being 
of the same origin. According to their account, Ly- 
duB and Misus were brothers of Cares ; the use of the 
above temple is therefore granted to their descendants, 
but to no other nation, though distinguished by the 
use of the same language. 

CLXXII. The Caunians are in my opinion the 
aborigines 'of the country, notwithstanding their own 
assertion that they came £rom Crete. I am not able to 
speak with decision on the subject ; but it is certain, 
that either they adopted the Carian, or thei Carians 
accommodated themselves to their language. Their 
laws and customs differ essentially from those of other 
nations, and no less so from the Carians. Among 
them it is esteemed highly meritorious to make drink- 
ing parties, to which Uiey resort in crowds, both men, 
women, and children, ac^rding to their different ages 
and attachments. In earlier times they adopted the 
religious ceremonies of foreign nations; but determin- 
ing afterwards to have no deities but those of their 
own country, they assembled of all ages in arms, and 
rushing forwards, brandishing* their spears as in the 
act of pursuit, they stopped not until they came to the 
mountains of Caljrnda, crying aloud that they were 
expelling their foreign gods. 

CLXXIU. The Lycians certainly derive their origin 
from Crete. The whole of this island was formerly 
possessed by barbarians ; but a contest for the supreme 
power arising between Sarpedon and Minos, the sons 
of Europa, Minos prevail^, and excelled Sarpedon 
and his adherents. These, leaving their country, came 
to that part of Asia which is called Milyas. The coun- 
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Sf of the Lycians was formerly called Milyas, and ffaft 
ilyans were anciently known by the name of SolymL 
Here Sarpedon govemed ; his subjects retained tin 
names they brought, and indeed they are now by their 
neighbours called Termilians. Lycus, the son of Pan- 
dion, being aiso driven from Athens by hie brother 
i£geu8, went to Sarpedon, at Termile ; in process of 
time the nation wa«, after him, called Lycians. Theii 
Vaws are partly Cretan and partly Garian. They have 
one distinction from which they never deviate, which 
is peculiar to themselves ; they take their names from 
their mothers, and not from their fathers. If any one 
is asked concerning hi» family, he proceeds imme- 
diately to give an account of his descent, mentioDing 
the female branches only. If any free woman marriea 
a slave, the children of such marriage are reputed 
free ; but if a man who is a citizen, and of authority 
among them, marry a concubine, or a foreigner, hu 
children can never attain any dignity in the state. 

CLXXIV. Upon this occasion the Carians made no 
remarkable exertions, but afforded an easy victory to 
HarpaguB. The Carians, indeed, were not less pusil« 
lanimouB than all the Greeks inhabiting this district; 
among whom are the Cnidians, a Lacedemonian colo- 
ny, whose territorieis, called Triopium, extend to the 
sea. The whole of this country, except the Bybas- 
sian peninsula, is surrounded with water : on the north 
by the bay of Ceramus ; an#on the west by that sea 
which flows near Syme aild Rhodes. Through this 
peninsula, which was only five furlongs in extent, the 
Cnidians endeavoured to make a passage, whilst the 
forces of Harpagus were employed. against Ionia. The 
whole of this country Tying beyond 3ie isthmus being 
their own, they meant thus to reduce it into the fonn 
of an island. Whilst they were engaged in this em- 
ployment, the labourers were wounded in different 
parts of the body, and particularly in the eyea, by 
small pieces of flint, which seemed to fly about in so 
wonderful a manner as to justify their apprehensions 
that some supernatural power had inter&red. They 
sent therefore to make inquiries at Delphi, what pow- 
er it was, which thus opposed their efforts? The 
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Pythian, according to their own tradition, answered 
them thus: 

Nor build, nor dig; for wiser Heav^'n 
Had, were it beatj an island giv*n. 

Upon this the Cnidians desisted from their purpose, 
and, on the approach of the enemy, surrendered them* 
selves, without resistance, to Harpagus. 

CLXXV. The inland country beyond Halicamas-^ 
BUS was inhabited by the Pedasians. Of them it is af- 
firmed, that whenever they or their neighbours are 
menaeed by any calamity, a prodigious beard grows 
from the chin of the priestess of Minerva : this, they 
say, has happened thiee several times. They, havin|f 
fortified mount Lida, were the only people of Cacia 
who discovered any resolution in opponng Harpagus. 
After many exertions of bravery, they were at length 
subdued. 

CLXXVL When Harpagus led hit army towards 
Xanthufl, the Lycians boldly advanced to meet him, 
and, though inrorior in number, behaved with the 
greatest bravery. Beinff defeated, and pursued into 
their city, they collected their wives, children, and 
valuable effects, into the citadel, and there consumed 
the whc^e, in one immense fire. They afterwards 
uniting themselves under the most solemn curses, 
made a private sally upon the enemy, and were every 
man put to death. Of those who now inhabited Lyda, 
calling themselves Xanthians, the whole are foreign- 
ers, eigh^ families excepted : these survived the ca* 
lamity of their country, being at that time absent on 
some foreign expedition. Thus Xanthus fell into the 
hands of Harpagus ; as also did Caunus, whose people 
unitated, almost in every respect, the example of the 
Lycians. 

CLXXVII. Whilst Harpagus was thus engaged in 
Uie conquest of the Lower Asia, Cyrus himself con- 
dacted an army against the upper regions, of every 
part of which h^ became master. The particulars of 
^'is victories I shall omit ; expatiating only upon those 
which are most memorable in themselves, and which 
Cyrus found the most difiicult to accomplish. When 
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^^he had reduced the whole of the contment, he com* 
>^MQcedMs march against the Assyrians. 

CLXXVin. The Assyrians are masters of many 
capital towns ; bat their place of greatest strength and 
fame is Babylon, whidL, afler the destruction of Nine- 
veh, was the royal residence. It is situated on a large 
plain, and is a perfect square: each side, by every ap' 
^roach, is one hundred and twenty furlongs in length ; 
the space^ therefore, occupied by the whole is four 
hundred and eighty furlongs. So extensive is the 
ground which Babylon occupies : its internal beauty 
an 4 magnificence exceeds whatever has come within 
my knowledge. It is surrounded by a trench, very 
wide, deep, and full of water : the wglII beyond this, is 
two hundred royal cubits high, and fifty wide : the 
royal exceeds the common cubit by three digits. 

CLXXIX. I here think it right to describe the use, 
to which the earth dug out of the trench was converts 
•ed, as well as the particular manner in which they 
constructed the wall. The earth of the trench was first 
of all laid in heaps, and, when a sufficient quantity 
was obtained, ipade into square bricks, and baked in a 
furnace. They. used as cement, a composition of heil^ 
ed bitumen, which, mixed with the tops of reeds, was 
placed betwixt every thirtieth course of bricks. Hav- 
ing thus lined the sides of the trench, they proceeded 
to build the wall in the same manner; on the summit 
of which, and fronting^ each other, they erected small 
watch-towers of one story, leaving a space betwixt 
them-, through which a chariot and four horses might 
pass and turn. In the circumference of the waD, at 
different distances, were an hundred massy^gates of 
brass, whose hinges and frames were of the same 
metal. Within an eight days' journey from Babylon 
is a city called Is ; near which ilows a river of the same 
name, which empties itself into the Euphrates. With 
the current of this river, particles of bitumen descend 
towards pabylon, by the means of which its walli 
were constructed. ♦ 

CLXXX. The great river Euphrates, which, with 
its deep and rapid streams, rises in the .Armenian 
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iiKMiiitei]is,uid ponn itsdf into the Red Set, dmdes 
Bali7l<Mi into two parts. The walls meet and f<mn an 
angle with the river at each extremitj of the towp, 
where a bieast-work of burnt bricks b^ins, and is 
continaed along each bank. The ciiy, which abounds 
in houses from three to four stories in height, is rega- 
larly divided into streets. Through these, which are * 
parallel, there are transverse avenues to the river, 
op^ied through the wall and breast- work, and secured' 
by an equal number of little gates of brass. 

CLXXXI. The first wall is regularly fortified ; the 
interior one, though less in substance, is of almost 
equal strength. Besides these, in the centre of ead^ 
division of the <aty, there is a circular space surround- 
ed by a wall. In one of these stands the royal palace, 
which fills a large and strongly defended space. The 
temple of Jupiter Belus occupies the other, whose huge 
ffates of brass may still be seen. It is a square build- 
ing, each side of which is of the length of two furlongs. 
In the midst a tower rises, of t}\e solid depth and 
height of one furlong ; upon which, resting as a base, 
seven other turrets are built in regular succession. 
She ascent is on the outside, which, winding from the 
^uod, is continued to the highest tower ; and in the 
middle of the whole structure there is a convenient 
resting-place. In the list tower is a large chapel, in 
which is placed a couch magnificently adorned, and 
near it a table of solid gold ; but there is no statue in 
the place. No man is suffered to sleep here ; but the 
apartment is occupied by a female, who, as the Chal- 
dean priests affirm, is selected by their deity from the 
whole nation as the object of his pleasures. 

CLXXXII. They themselves have a tradition, which 
eannot easily obtain credit; that their deity entei^ this 
temple, and reposes by night on this couch. A similar 
assertion is alcK) made by the /Egyptians of Thebes ; 
for, in the interior part of the temple of the Theban 
Jupiter, a woman in like manner sleeps. Of these two 
women, liiR prwumed that neither of them have any 
coramm^liion with the othersez. In which predica- 
ment the priestess of the temple of Patar» in Lycia is 
also pladM. Here is no regular oracle ; but whenever 
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9. divine communication is expected, the priesteii is 
obliged to pass the preceding night in the temple. 

CLXXXIII. In this temple, there is also a small 
chapel, lower in the building, which contains a figun 
of Jupiter in*a sitting posture, with a large table befon 
him; these, with the base of the table, and the seat of 
the throne, are all of the purest gold, and are estimat- 
ed by the Chaldeans to be worth eight hundred talents. 
On the outside of this chapel, there are two altan; 
one is of gold, the other is of immense size, and appro- 
priated to the sacrifice of full-grown animals : those 
only which have not left their dams, may be ofl^red on 
« the altar of gold. Upon' the lairger altar, at the time 
of the anniversary festival in honour of their god, the 
Chaldeans regularly consume incense, to the amount 
of a thousand talents. There was formerly in this 
temple, a statue of solid gold, twelve cubits high ; thin, 
however, I mention from the information of^e Chal- 
deans, and not from my own knowledge. Darins the 
son of Hystaspes endeavoured by sinister means to 
get possession of this, not daring openly to take it ; 
out his son Xerxes afterwards seized it, putting the 
priest to death who endeavoured to prevent its n^tr 
val. The temple, besides those ornaments whicnl 
have described, contains mam^ offerings of individuals. 

CLXXXIV. Among the various sovereigns of Baby- 
lon, who contributed to the strength of its walls, and 
the decoration of its temples, and of whom I shall 
make mention when I treat of the Assyrians, there 
were two females, the former of these was named 
Semiramis, who preceded the other by an interval of 
five generations. This queen raised certain mounds, 
which are indeed admirable works; till then the 
whole plain was subject to violent .inundations from 
the river. 

CLXXXV. The other queen was^called Nitocris: 
she being a woman of superior understanding, not onlj 
left many permanent works, which I shall hearafter 
describe, but also haying observe^ the' increasui^ 
power and restless Spirit of the Medes, and that Nine- 
veh, with other cities, had fallen a prey to their ambi- 
tion, put her dbminiouB in th^ strongest posture of de- 
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feftoe. To eSecX this, she sunk a number of canala 
i^bove Babylon, which by their disposition rendered 
the Euphrates, which before flowed to the sea in an 
almost even line, so complicated by its windings, that 
in its passage to Babylon, it arrives three times at Ar- 
deriecay an Assyrian village: and to this hour they 
who wish to go from the sea up the Euphrates to 
Babylon, are compelled to touch at Ardericca three 
times on three different days. The banks also, which 
she raised to-restrain the river on each side, are really 
wonderful from their enormous height and substance. 
At a considerable distance above Babylon, turning 
aside a little from the stream, she ordered an immense 
lake to be dug, sinking It till they came to the water : 
its circumference was no lees than four hundred and 
twenty furlongs. The earth of this was applied to thd 
embankments of the riVer; and the sides of the 
trench or lake were strengthened and lined with stones, 
brought thither for that purpose. She had in view by 
these works, first of all to break the violence of toe 
current by the number of circumflexions, and also to 
U|der the navigation to Babylon, as difficult and te- 
ams as possible. These things were done in that 
part of her dominions which was most accessible to 
the Medes ; and with the farther view of keeping them 
in ignorance of her affairs, by giving them no com- 
mercial encouragement. 

CLXXXVI. Having rendered both of these works 
strong and secure, she proceeded to execute the fol- 
lowing project The city being divided by the river 
into two distinct parts, whoever wanted to go^rom 
one side to the o^r was obliged, in the time m the 
former kings, to pass the water in a boat For this, . 
which was a matter of general inconvenience, she 
provided this remedy, and the immense lake which 
she had before sunk, became the farther means of ex- 
tending her fame: — ^Having procured a number of 
large stones, she changed the course of the river, di- 
recting it into the canal prepared for its reception. 
When this was full, the natural bed of the river be- 
came dry, and the embankments on each side, near 
those smaller gates which led to the water, were lined 
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with bricks hardened by fire, similar to thoee whidi 
had been used in the construction of the wall. She 
afterwards, nearly in the centre of the city, with the 
stones above mentioned, strongly compacted with iron 
and ¥dth lead, erected a bridge; over this the inhabit- 
ants passed in the day time by a square platform, 
which was removed in the evening to prevent acts of 
mutual depredation. When the above canal was tho- 
roughly filled with water, and the bridge completely 
finished and adorned, the Euphrates was suffered to 
return to its original bed : thus both the canal and tbs 
bridge were confessedly of the greatest utility to the 
public. 

CLXXXVn. The above queen was also celebrated 
for another instance of ingenuity: she caused her 
tomb to be erected over one of the principal gates of 
the city, and so situated as to be obvious to universal 
inspection : it was thus inscribed^—** If any of the 80> 
vereigns, my successors, shall be in extreme want of 
money, let him open my tomb, and take what money 
he may think proper ; if his necessity be not great, let 
him forbear, Uie experiment will perhaps be danfl^ 
ous." The tomb remained without injury till ni 
time and reign of Darius. He was equally ofibnded 
at the gate's being rendered useless, and that the in- 
vitation thus held out to become aiBuent, should have 
been so long neglected. The gate, it is to be obeerv- 
ed, was of no use, from the general aversion to ^asi 
through a place over which a dead body was laid. 
Darius opened the tomb; but instead of finding riches^ 
he sap only the dead body, with a label of thisiiii- 
port : " If your avarice had not been equally base vid 
insatiable, you would not have disturbed the repots 
of the dead.'' — Such are the traditions concefning this 
queen. 

CLXXXVIII: Against her son Labynitue, who, 
with the name of his father, enjoyed the empire of 
Assyria, Cyrus conducted his aritay . The great kingt 
in his warlike expeditions, is provided from home 
with cattle, and all other necessaries for his taU^ 
There is also carried with him water of the river Cho- 
aspes, which flows near Susa, for the king drinks ef 
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no other ) wherever he gOee he is attended hy a ntim* 
ber of four wheeled carriages, drawn by mules, in 
whi^ the water of Choaspes, being first bailed, is de* 
posited in vessels of silver. 

CIsXXmX. Cyrus in his march to Babylon ar- 
rived at the river Gyndes, which rising in the moun- 
taiiifl of Matiene, and passing through the country^>f 
the Dameane, loses itself in die Tigris : and this, after 
flowing by Opis, is finally discharged into the Red 
Seai Whilst Cyrus was endeavouring to pass this 
river, whieh could not be performed without boats, 
one of the white consecrated horses boldly entering 
the stream, in his attempts to cross it was borne aw,ay 
by the rapidity of the current, and totally lost. Cyrus, 
exasperated by the acc^ent, made a vow, that he 
Would render this stretmpi so very insignificant, that 
women should be hereafter able to cross it without so 
much as wetting theii^ knees. He accordingly sus- 
pended his designs upon Babylon, *and divided his 
forces into two parts : he then marked out with a line, 
on each side the river, one hundred and eighty 
toanches ; these were dug according to his orders, and 
Ivgreat a number of men were employed, that ho ac- 
GompUshed his purpose, but he thus wasted the whole 
of that summer. 

CJ^C Cyrus havmg thus satisfied his resentment 
with respect to the^ Gyndes, on the approach of spring 
prepared to march towards Baoylon ; the Babylonians 
awaited him in arms : as he advanced they met and 
gave him battle, but were defeated, and chased into 
the town. The inhabitants were well acquainted with 
the restless and ambitious temper of Cyrus, and had 
guarded against this event, by collecting provisions 
and other necessaries sufficient for many years sup- 
port, which inddced them to regard a siege, as a mat- 
ter of small importance ; and Cyrus, after much timo 
)ost, without having made the smallest progress, was 
iredoced to great perplexity. > 
, CXCT. Whilst in this state of anxiety he adopted 
the Ibllowing e^edient, either from the suggestions 
of otbeiiL or from the deliberation of his own judg- 
laant:— -He placed one detachment of his forces where 
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the ' river first enters the city, snd another wheie it 
leaves it, directing them, to enter the ohannel, and at* 
tack the town.w^never a passage could be effected. 
After this diapo^on of his men, he withd^w with 
the less effective of his troops to the marshy gmand 
w^ch we have before described. Here he ponmed ia 
every respect the example of the Babylonian prineess^ 
he pierced the bank, and mtrodueed the river into tiie 
lake, by which means the bed of the Euphrates be- 
came sufficiently shallow for the object he had in view.- 
The Persians in their station watched the proper op* 
portunity, and when the stream had so far retired as 
not to be higher than their thighs, they enteised Baby* 
Ion without difficulty. If the besieged had either been 
aware of th^ designs of Cyime, or had discovered the 
project before its actual ac<K>niplish(hent, they might 
have effected the. total destruction of these troops. 
They had only to secure the little gates which led to 
the river, and to have manned the embankments oo 
either side, and they might haveendosed the Persiant 
in a net from which they could ' never have escaped : 
as it happened, they were taken by surprise; and 8U||| 
is the extent of the city, that, as the inhabitants theoa* 
selves affirm, they who lived in the extremities wers 
made prisoners, before any alarm was communicated 
to the centre of the place. It was a day of festivity 
among them, and whils(t the citizens were engaged in 
dance and merriment, Babylon was,. for the fust time) 
thus taken. 

CXCIL The following exists, amongst many othe^ 
proofs which I shall hereafler produce^ of the power 
and greatness of Babylon. Independent of those sab' 
sldies which are paid monthly to the Persian monaiebl 
the whole of his dominions are obliged throuffhoatihe 
year to provide subsistence for him and fbr hjs army^ 
Babylon alone raises a supply for four months, eight 
being proportioned to all the rest of Asia; so thatthd 
resources x>f this region are cc^neidered as adequate to 
a third part of Asia. The government also of thif 
country, which the Persians call a salrapy, is deemed 
by much the noblest in the empire. When Tritan* 
techmes, son of Artabazus, was ap^intad to this 
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liriaeipality by the king:, he received every day an 
artahy of silv^. The artaby is a Persian measure, 
whkh exceeds the Attic medimnus by abeut three 
€diiBni«es. Besides his horses for military service, tiiis 
province maintained for the sovereign's use a stud of 
ei^^ht hnndre4|Btallions, and sixteen thousand mares, 
one horse being allotted lo twenty mares. He had 
moreover so immense a number of Indian dogs, that 
fbnr great towns in the vicinity of Babylon were ex- 
empted firom every other tax, but that of maintaining 
them. 

C^CIII. The Assyrians have iut little rain, the 
landti, however, are fertilized, and the firuits of the 
earth nourished, by means of the river. This does not, - 
like IJie :£gyptian Nile, enrich the country by over*' 
flowing its banks, but is dispersed by manual labour^ 
or by hydraulic engines. The Babylonian district, 
like JSgypt, is intersected by a number of canals, the 
largest of which, continued with a south-east course 
frona the Euphrates to that part of the Tigris where 
Nineveh stands, is capable of receiving vessels of bur* 
den. Of all countries which have come within my 
observation, this is far the most fruitful in com. Fruit<^ 
trees, such as the vine, the olive, and the fig, they do 
hot even attempt to cultivate ; but the soil is so par* 
ticulas'ly well adapted for corn, that it never produces 
less than two hundred fold ; in seasons which are re« 
markably favourable, it will sometimes rise to three 
hundred : the ear 6f their wheat as well as barley is 
four digits in siae. The immense height to which 
miliet and sesamum will grow, although I have wit- 
hessed it myself, I know not hoW to mention. I am 
well ai^are that they who have not visited this coun- 
try win deem whatever I may say on the subject a 
violation of probability. They have no oil but what 
they extract from the sesanmm. The palm is a very 
common plant in thn country, and generally fruitful: 
this^lthey cultivate like fig-trees, and it produces them 
-bread,- wine, and honey. The process observed is this : 
they fasten the fruit of that which the Greeks term 
-ike Male tree to the one which produces the date, by 
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this means the worm which is contained in the finmer 
entering the fmit, ripens and prevents it £rom drop> 
ping imraaturely. The male palms bear insects in fh«r 
fruit, in Hae same manner as the wild fig-tfee8< ^ 

CXCIV. Of all that I saw in this countiy, next to 
Babylon itself, what to me appeared th|tfreatest curi- 
osity, were the boats. These which areCsed by those 
who come to the city, are of a circular form, and made 
of skins. They are constructed in Armenia, in' the 
parts above Assyria, where the sides of the yeseels 
being formed of willow, are covered externally with 
skins, and having no distinction of head or stem« are 
modelled into the shape of a shield. Lining the bot- 
•toms of these boats with reeds, they take on board 
their merchandize, and thus commit themselves to the 
stream. The. principal article of their commerce is 
palm wine, which they carry in casks. The boats 
have two oars, one man to each; one pulls to him,- 
the other pushes from him. These boats are of very 
djiferent dimensions ; some of them are so large ^ to 
bear freights to the value of Hve thousand talents $ 
the smaller of them has one ass on board ; the larger, 
several. On their arrival at Babylon, they dispose of 
all their cargo, selling the ribs of their boats, the mat* 
ting, and every thing but the .skins which cover them ) 
thes&they lay upon their asses, and with them return 
to Armenia; The rapidity of the stream is too great 
to render their return by water practicable* This is 
perhaps the reason which induces them to make their 
bo^ts of skin, rather than of wood. On their retain 
with their asses to Armenia, they make other vessels 
in the manner we have beibre described. 

CXCV. Their clothing is of this kind : they hav« 
two vests, one of linen Which falls to the feet, another 
over this which is made of wool ; a white sasif cos- 
nects the whole. The fashion of their shoes is peca« 
liar to themselves, though somewhat resembliB;^ 
those worn by the Thebans. They wear thetc hsir 
h>ng, and covered with a turban, and ate lavSh id 
their use of perfumes. Each person has a seal rinj* 
and a cane, or walking^stickf'upon the top of wfaitii v 
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carved an apple, a rose, a lily, an eagle, or some figure 
or other : for to have a stick without a device, is ua* 
lawfa}. 

CXCVI. In my description of their laws, I have to 
mention <me,the wisdom of which I must admire; and 
which, if I am not misinformed, the Eneti, who are of 
Ifiyrian origin, use also. In each of their several dis* 
tricte this custom. was every year observed: such of 
their virgins as were marriageable, were at an appoint- 
ed time and place assembled together. Here the men 
also came, and some public officer sold by auction the 
young women one by one, beginning with the most 
beautiful. When she was disposed of, and as ihay b^ 
supposed for a considerable sum, he proceeded to sell 
the one who was next in beauty, taking it for granted 
that each man married the maid he purchased. The 
more affluent of the Babylonian youths contended 
with much ardour and emulation to obtain the most 
beautiful : those of the common people who were de* 
siroufl of marrying, as if they had but little occasion 
for personal accomplishments, were content to receive 
the more homely maidens, with a portion annexed to' 
them. For the crier, when he had sold the fairest, 
selected next the most ugly, or one that was deform* 
ed ; Ae also was put up to sale, and assigned to who- 
ever would take her with the least money. This mo- 
ney was what the sale of the beautiful maidens produ- 
ced, who were thus obliged to portion out those who 
were deformed, or less lovely than themselves. No 
man was permitted to provide a match for his daugh- 
ter, nor could any one take away the woman whom 
he purchased, without first giving security to make 
her his wife. To this if he £d not assent, his money 
was returned him. There were no restrictions with 
respect to residence ; those of another village might 
aW become purchasers. This, although Uie most 
wise of 'all their institutions, has not been preserved to 
oar time. One of their later ordinances was made to 
punish violence offered to women, and to prevent 
their being carried away to other parts; for alter the 
city had been taken, and the mhabitants plundered, 
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the lower people were reduced to sack extrenulM, 
that they prostituted their daughters for hire. 

CXCVII. Thev have also another institution, the 
ffood tendency of which claims applause. Such as are 
diseased among them they carry into some public 
square : they have no professors of medicine, bat the 
passengers in general interrogate the sick person ecm- 
cerning his malady ; that if any person has either been 
afflicted with a similar disease himself, or seen its ope- 
ration on another, he may communicate the process 
by which his own recovery was effected, or by whicfa, 
in any other instance, 'he knew the disease to be ie> 
moved. No one may pass by the afflicted person in 
silence, or without inquiry into the nature of his com- 
plaint. 

CXCVm. Previous to their interment, their dead 
are anointed with honey, and, like the ^gytians, they 
are fond of funeral lamentations. Whenever a man 
has had 'communication with his wife, he sits over a 
consecrated vessel, containing burning perfumes; ih» 
woman does the same. In the morning both of them 
go into the bath ; till they have done this, they will 
neither of them touch any domestic utensil. This cus- 
tom is also observed in Arabia. 

CXCIX. The Bahvlonians have one custom is the 
highest degree abommable. Every woman who is a 
native of &e country is obliged once in her life to at- 
tend at the temple of Venusi, and prostitute herself 
to a stranger. Such women as are of superior rank, do 
not omit even this opportunity of separating them- 
selves from their inferiors ; these go to the temple in 
splendid chariots, accompanied by a numerous train 
of dt^mestics, and place themselves near the entrance. 
This is the practice with many; whilst the greater 
part, crowned with garlands, seat themsdves in the 
vestibule ; and there are always numbers coming 'and 
going. The seats have all of them a rope or string 
annexed to them, by which the stranger may deter- 
mine his choice. A woman having once taken this 
situation, is not allowed to return home, till some 
stranger throws her a piece of money ; and leading her 
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to a distance ffom the temple, enjoyd ]|er pewon^It 
is usual for the man, when he gives the money,, to^y, 
**May the goddess Mylitta be auspicious to thee!" 
Mylitta being the Assyrian name of Venus. The 
money given is applied to sacred uses, and must not 
be remsed, however small it may be. The woman is 
not sl^ered to make any distinction, but is obliged to 
accompany whoever offers her money. She after- 
wards makes some conciliatory oblation to the god- 
dess, aad returns to h^ house, never afterwards to be 
obtained on similar, or on any terms. Such as are 
eminent for their elegance and beauty do not continue 
long, but those who are of less engaging appearance, 
have sometimes been known to remain from three to 
four years, unable to accomplish the terms of the law. 
It is to be remarked, that ^e inhabitants of Cyprus 
have a similar observance, 

CC. In addition to the foregoing account of Baby- 
lonian manners, we may observe, that there are three 
tribes of this people, whose only food is fish. They 
prepare it thus ; having dried it in tBe sun, they beat 
it very small in a mortar, and afterwardssift it through 
a piece of fine cloth ; they then form it into cakes, or 
bake it as bread. 

CCL After his conquest of this people, Cyrus ex- 
tended his ambitious views to the Massagete, a great 
and powerful nation, whose teiritories extend beyond 
the river Araxes, to the extreme parts of the east. 
They are opposite to the Issedohians, and are by some 
esteemed a Scythian nation. 

ecu. Concerning the magnitude of the Araxes, 
there are various representations^ some pronouncing 
it less, others greater, than the Danube. There %are 
many islands scia.ttered up and down in it, some of 
which are nearly equal to Lesbos in extent. The peo- 
ple who inhabit these, subsist during the summer on 
such roots as they dig out of the earth, preserving fqr 
their winter's provision, the ripe produce of their fruit- 
trees. They have amongst them a tree whose fruit 
has a most singular property. Assembled round a fire, 
which they make for this purpose, they throw into the 
midst of it the above fruit, and the same inebriation is 
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ated to them firom the vwfilt, a» tke G«Mb 
irienoe from excess of wine. As they become 
more exhilarated, they throw on a greater quantity 
of fruit, and are at length so far transported as to leap 
up, dance, and sing. — This is what I have heard d 
the customs of this people. The Araxes, like the Oyn- 
desv ^hich Cyrus divided into three hundred and 
sixty rivulets, rises among the Matienian hills. It se- 
parates itself into forty mouths, all of which, except 
one, lose themselves in hogB and marshes, amen^ 
which a people are said to dwell, who feed upon nw 
fish, and clothe themselves with the skins of sea- 
calves. .The larger stream of the Araxes continaes 
its even course to the Caspian. 
. CCIII. The Caspian is an ocean by itself, and oom- 
.municates with no other. The sea frequented hy the 
Greeks, the Red Sea, and that beyond the Pillars, 
called the Atlantic, are all one ocean. The Caspian 
forms one unconnected sea: a swifl-oared Boat would 
in fifteen days measure its length, its extreme breadth 
in eight. It is bounded on the west by mount Cauca- 
sus, the largest and perhaps the highest moontain in 
the world. Caucasus is inhabited by various nations, 
many of wham are said to subsist on what the sojl 
• spontaneously produces. They have trees whose 
leaves possess a most singular property: they beat 
them to powder, ahd^then steep them in water;- this 
. forms a dye, with which they paint figures of animals 
on their garments.^ The impression is so very stioog, 
that it Cannot be washed out; it appears to be inter- 
woven in the cloth, and endures as long as. the gar- 
ment. The sexes communicate pif4»miscuously, and 
in-public, like the brutes. 

CCIV. Caucasus terminates that part of the Caa- 
pian which extends to the west : it is bounded on the 
east by a plain of prodigious extent, a considerable.part 
of which forms the country of the Massagetse, against 
whom Cyrus meditated ^ an attack. He wa« ioflted 
and urged by many strong incentives. When he eon- 
sidered the peculiar circumstances of his birth, he be- 
lieved himself more than human. He reflected ako 
on the prosperity of his arms, and that whei»v«r be 
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had extended hh incarsionBt he had been followed by 
fluccess and victory. 

CCV. The Massagetie were then governed by a 
queen, who was a widow, and named Tomyris. Cyrua 
sent ambassadors to her with overtures of marriage : 
the queen, concluding that his real object was the 
possession, not of her person, but her kingdom, forbad 
his approach. Cyrus, on finding these measures inef- 
iectoal, advanced to the Araxes, openly discovering 
his hostile designs upon the Massagetie. He then 
threw a bridge of boats over the river, for the passage 
of his forces, which he also fortified with turrets. 

CCVI. Whilst he was engaged in this difficult un- 
dertaking, T6m3rris sent by her ambassadors this mes- 
sage : " Sovereign of the Modes, uncertain' as you must 
be of the event, we advise you to desist from your 
present purpose. Be satisfied with the dominion of 
your own kingdom, and let us alone, seeing how we 
govern our subjects. You will not, however, listen to 
this salutary counsel, loving -any thing rather. than 
peace : If, then, you are really impatient to encounter 
the MassagetsB, give up your present labour of con- 
structing a bridge ; we Will retire three days march 
• into our country, and you shall pass over at your lei- 
sure ; or, if you had /ather receive us in your own 
territories, do you as much for us." On hearing this, 
Cyrus called a council of his principal officers, and, 
laying th<i matter before them, desired their advice 
how to act. They were unanimously of opinion, that 
he should retire, and wait for Tomyris in his own do- 
' minions. 

CCVII. CrcBsus the Lydian, who assisted at the 
meeting, was of a different sentiment, which* he de- 
fended in this manner: **I have before remarked, O 
king ! that since Providence has rendered me your 
captive, it becomes me to exert all my abilities in 
obviating whatever menaces you with misfortune. I 
have been instructed in the Mvere but useful school 
of adversity. If you were immortal yourself, and com- 
manded an army of immortals, my advice might be 
justly thought impertinent ; but if you confess your- 
self a human leader, of fortses that are human, it be- 
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comes yoa to remember that Bttbln&ary events hav^ a 
circular motion, and that their revolution does not 
permit the same man always to be fortunate. Upon 
this present subject of debate I dissent from the ma- 
jority. If you await the enemy in your own dominion, 
a dereat may chance to lose you all your empire ; the 
victorious Massagetie, instead of retreating to their 
own, will make farther inroad into your territories. If 
you conquer, you will still be a loser by that interval 
of time and place, which mi|st be necessarily employ- 
ed in the pursuit. I will suppose that, afier victory, 
you will instantly advance into the dominions of To- 
myris ; yet can Cyrus the son of Cambyses, without 
disgrace and infamy, retire one foot of ground from a 
female adversary? I would therefore recommend, tiiat 
having passed over with our army, we proceed on oar 
march till we meet the enemy ; then let us contend for 
victory and honour. I have been informed the Mas- 
sagetaB lead a life of the meanest poverty, ignorant of 
Persian fare, and of Persian delicacies. Let these 
therefore be lefl behind in our camp ; let there be 
abundance of food prepared, costly viands, and flow- 
ing goblets of wine. With these let us leave the less 
efTeetlve of the troops, and with the rest again retire 
towards the river. If I err not, the foe will be allured 
by the sight of our luxurious preparations, and afford 
us a noble occasion of victory and glory." 

CCVIII. The result of the debate was, that Cyrus 
preferred the sentiments of Creesus : he therefore re- 
turned for answer to Tomyris, that he would advance 
tho space into her dominions which she had proposed. 
She was faithful, to her engagement, and retired af- 
cordingly : Cyrus then formally delegated his authori- 
ty to his son Cambyses ; and above all recommended 
Crcesus to his care, as one whom, if the projected ex- 
pedition should fail, it would be his interest to distin- 
guish byovery possible mark of reverence and honour. 
He then dismissed them into Persia, and passed the 
river with his forces. 

CCIX. As soon as he had advanced beyond the 
Araxes into the land of the Massagete, he saw in the 
night this vision : He beheld the eldest son of Hystaf- 
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pes hftTiAg wkkga upon his shoulders; one fr which 
overshadowed Asia, the other Europe. Hystaspes was 
the son of Arsamis, of the family of tne'Archsemenides; 
the name of his eldest son was Darius, a youth of 
about twenty, who had been left behind in Persia as 
not yet of age for military service. Cyrus awoke, and 
revolved the matter in his mind: as it appeared to 
him of serious importance, he sent for Hystaspes to his 
presence, and, dismissing his attendants, *^ Hystaspes,'' 
said the king, *^ I will explsiin to you my reasons, why 
I am satisfied beyond all dispute that your son is now 
engaged in seditioXis designs against me and my au- 
thoiity. The gods, whose favour I enjoy, disdbse to 
me all those events which meuace my security.' In the 
night just passed, I beheld your eldest son having 
wings upon his shoulders, one of which overshadowed 
Asia, the other Europe ; from which I draw certain 
conclusions that he is engaged in acts of treachery 
against me. Do you therefore return instantly to 
Persia ; and take care, that wheft I return victorious 
from my present expedition, your son may give me a 
satisfactory explanation of his conduct.'' 

CCX. The strong apprehensions of the. treachery of 
Darius induced Cyrus thus to address the father ; but 
the idsion in reality imported that the death of Cyrus 
was -at hand, and that Darius should succeed to hUi 
power. " Far be it, O king !" said Hystaspes in reply, 
*^ from any man of Persian origin to form conspiracies 
against his sovereign : if such there be, let immediate 
death be ius portion. Tou have raised the Persians 
from slavery to freedom ; from subjects, you have 
made them masters : if a visionAas informed you that 
my son designs any thing against you, to you and to 
your disposal I shall deliver him." Hystaspes, after 
this interview, passed the Araxes on his return 'to Per- 
sia, fuUy intending to watch over his son and deliver 
him to Cyrus. 

CCXI. CyruB advancing a day's march from the 
Araxes, followed, in all respects, the counsel of Croe- 
sus ; and leaving behind him the troops upon which 
fae had less dependence, he returned with his choicest 
men towards the Araxes, A detachment of about the 
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third part of the army of the Massai^ettt ftttiicked tfav 
Persians whom .Cyrus ha)d left, and, after a feeble 
conflict, put them to th^ sword. When the slaughter 
ceased, they observed the luxuries which had arSiiliy 
been prepared ; and yielding to the allurement, they 
mdulged themselves in feasting and wine, till drunk- 
enness and sleep overcame them. In this situation the 
Persians attacked them : several were slain, but tho 
greater part were made prisoners, among whom was 
Spargapises, their leader, the son of Tomyris. 

CCXn. As soon as the queen heard of the . defeat 
of her forces, and the capture of her son, she despatch- 
ed a messenger to Cyrus with these words : ^ Cyrus, 
insatiable as you are of blood, be not too elate with 
your recent success. When you yourself are overcome 
with Wine, what follies do you not commit? By en- 
tering your bodies, it renders your language more in- 
sulting. By this poison you have conquered my son, 
and neither by your prudence nor your valour. I 
venture a second time to advise what it will be cer- 
tainly your interest to follow. Restore my son to li- 
berty, and, satisfied with the disgrace you have pat 
upon a third part of the Massagete, depart from these 
reabns unhurt If you will not do this, I swear by the 
Sun, the great god of the Massagetie, that, insatiable 
as you are of blood, I will give you your fill of it." 

CCXIII. These words made but little impresmon 
upon Cyrus. Tho son of Tomyris, when, recovering 
from his inebriated state, he knew the misfortune 
which had befallen him, entreated Cyrus to release 
him from his bonds : he obtained his liberty, and im- 
mediately destroyed fflmself. 

CCXIV. On the refusal of Cyrus to listen to her 
counsel, Tomyris collected all her forces : a battle en- 
sued, and of all the conflicts which ever took place 
amongst barbarians, this was I believe by far the most 
obstinately disputed. According to such particulars as 
I have been able to collect, the engagement began by 
a shower of arrows poured on both sides, from an in- 
terval of some distance ; when these were all spent, 
they fought with their swords and spears, and Ibr t 
long time neither party gained the smallest ad vantage : 
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the Miusagetse were at length victorious, the greater 
part of the Persians were slain; Cyrus himself also 
fell; and thus terminated a reign of twenty-nine years. 
When after diligent search his body was found, To- 
myris directed his head to be thrown into a vessel 
filled with human blbod, and having insulted and mu- 
tilated the dead body, exclaimed, ^^ Survivor and con- 
queror as I am, thou hast ruined my peace by thy 
successful stratagem against my son ; but I will give 
thee now, as I threatened, thy fill of blooH.''— This 
account of the end of Cyrus seems to me most con- 
sistent with probability, although there are many 
other and different relations. 

CCXV. The MassagetflB in their clothes and food 
resemble the Scythians: they 'fight on horseback and 
on foot, and are both ways formidable. They have 
spears, arrows, and battle-axes. They make much 
use both of gold and brass. Their spears, the points 
of their arrows, and their battle-axes, ar6 made of 
brass ; their helmets^ their belts, and their breast-plates 
are decorated with gold. They bind also a plate of 
brass on the chests of their horses, whose reins, bits, 
and other harness, are plated with gold. They use 
neither^iron nor silver^ H^ich indeed their country 
does not produce, though it abounds with gold and 
brass. 4Ib . . 

CCXVI. Concerning their, manners we nave to ob- 
serve, that though each man marries but one wife, she 
is considered as common property. For wha( the 
Greeks assert in general of theBcythians, is true only 
of the Massagetie. When a man of this country de- 
sires to have communication with a Woman, he hangs 
up his quiver before his waggon, and enjoys her with- 
out fear of interruption. To speak of the number of 
years to which they live, is impossible. As soon as 
any one becomes infirm through age, ]td6 assembled 
relations put him to death, boiling along with the 
body the flesh of sheep and other animals, upon which 
they feast: esteeming universally this mode of death 
the happiest. Of those who die from any disease, they 
never eat ; they bury them in the earth, and esteem 
their fate a matter to be lamented, because they have 
I 2 
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BOtlmdlobeMcrifieed. They mw no min, Imt ffh 
tiral J subsist upon cattle, and upon the fiah whidi t» 
mer Arazes abandantly supphes; milk also consti- 
tates a part of thmr diet. They sacrifice horses to th9 
•OIL, their only deit]^, thinking it right to offer the 
swiftest of mortal animals, to ttie swiftest of immortal 
beinigs. 
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HERODOTUS. 

BOOK II. 

« 

svTsapa 

CHAPTER 1. 

CAMBTSES, the son of Cyrus, by Cassandnna, 
daughter of Phanaspe, succeeded his father. The 
wife, of Cyrus had died before Bim ; he had lamented 
her loss himself with the sincerest grief, and com- 
manded all his subjects- to exhibit public marks of 
sorrow. Cambyses thus descended, considered the 
lonians and Cohans as his slates by right of inherit* 
ance : — He undertook therefore an expedition against 
Egypt, and asseiMed an army for this purpose, com- 
posed as well of his other subjects, as of those Greeks 
who acknowledged his authority. 

n. Before th© reign of their king Psammitichus, the 
Egyptians esteemed themselves the most ancient of 
the human race ; but when this prince came to the 
throne he took considerable pains to investigate the 
truth of this matter ; the result was, that they believe 
the Phrygians more ancient than themselves, and 
themselves than the rest of mankind. Whilst Psammi* 
tichus was ene^aged in this inquiry, he contrived the 
following as the most effectual means of removing his 
perplexity. He procured two children just bom, of 
humble parentage, and gave them to a shepherd to bp 
brought up amoiig his flocks. Ho was ordered never 
to speak before them ; to place them in a sequestered 
hut, and at proper intervals to bring them goats, whose 
milk they might suck whilst he was attending to other 
employments. His object was (o know what word 
they would first pronounce articulately. The experi* 
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ment succeeded to his wish ; the shepherd comp&ed 
with each particular of his directions, and &t the ead 
of two years, on his one day opening the door of their 
apartment, both the children extended their hands to- 
wards him, as if in supplication, and pronounced the 
word Becbs. It did not at first excite his attention, 
but on their repeating the same expression, whenever 
he appeared, he related the circumstance to his mv- 
terfaad at his command, brought the children to his 
presence. When Psammitichus had heard them re- 
peat this same word, he endeavoured ta discover 
among what people it was in use : he found it was the 
Phrygian name for bread. From seriously revolving 
this incident, the JLgyptians were induced to allow 
the Phrygians to be of greater antiquity than them- 
selves. . , 

III. That this really happened, I myself heard at 
Memphis from the priests of Vulcan. The Greeks, 
among other idle tales, relate, that Psammitichus gave 
the children to be nursed by women whose tongues 
were previously cut out. During my residence at 
Memphis, the same priests inform^|jLme of many other 
curious particulars ; but to be better satisfied how well 
the narrative which I. have given on their authority, 
was supported, I made it my business to visit Thebet 
and Heliopolis, the inhabitants of which latter place 
are deemed the most ingenious of all, the iflgyptiana. 
I shall not think it expedient to say what I heard of 
their religious customs, more than the names of their 
deities, believing that all are well informed on this 
subject. Whatever I may say will be merely what mj 
narrative requires. 

IV. In all which they related of human affairs, they 
were uniform and consistent with each other : they 
agree that the Egyptians first defined the measure of 
the year, which they divided into twelve parts ; .in this 
they affirm the stars to have been their guides. Their 
mode of computation is in my opinion more sagacious 
than tliat of the Greeks, who, for the sake of adjusting 
the seasons accurately, -add every third year an inter- 
calary month. The iEgyptians divide their sear into 
twelve months, giving to each month thirty days : by 
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adding five days to every year, they have a uniforjn 
revoludon of time. The people of this country first 
invented the names of the twelve gods, and from 
them the Grecians borrowed them. They were the ' 
first also who erected altars, shrines, and temples; 
and none before them ever engraved the figures of 
animals on stone; the truth of all which they sufficient- 
ly authenticate. The name' of their first king was 
Menes, in whose reign the whole of Egypt, except the 
province of Thebes, was one extended marsh. No 
part of ail that district, which is now situate beyond 
the lake Moeris, was then to be seen, the distance be* 
tween which lake and the sea, il a journey of seven 
days. 

V. The account which they give of their country 
appears just and reasonable. It must be obvious to 
the inspection of any one of common sagacity even 
though he knew it not before, that the part of Egypt 
to which the Greeks now sail, formerly constituted a 
part of the bed of the river ; this may constantly be 
observed of all that tract of country beyond the lake,, 
to pass over which would employ a journey of throe 
days ; but this the Egyptians themselves do not assert. 
Of this fact there exists another proof: if from a vessel 
bound to Egypt, the lead be thrown at the distance 
of a day's sailing >from the shore, it will come up 
at the depth of eleven fathoms"* covered with mud, 
plainly indicating that it was brought there by the 
water. 

VI. According to our limitation of Egypt, which 
is from the bay of Plinthene to lake Serbonis, near 
mount Casius, the whole extent of the coast is sixty 
schffini. It may not be improper to remark, that they 
who have smaller portions of land, measure them by 
orgys0, they who have larger by stadia, such as have 
considerable tracts by parasangs; The sohsBnus, which 
is an Egyptian measure, used in the mensuration of 
more extensive domains, is equivalent to sixty stadia, 
as the parasang is to thirty. Agreeably to such mode 
of computation^ the coast of Egypt towards the sea is 
in length three thousand six hundred stadia. * 

VIL From hence inland to Heliopolis, the country 
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of -Eg7pt b ft spaeiottB plain, which, Uieogh witkout 
water^ and on a decliyity, is'a rich and slimy soiL The 
distance betwixt Heliopolis and the sea, is nearly ^ 
same as from the altar of the twelve deities, at Athens, 
to the shrine of Japiter Olympus, at Pisa. Whoever 
will be at the trouble to ascertain this point, vnll not 
find the difference to exceed fifteen stadia : the dis- 
tance from Pisa to Athens wants precisely fifteen sta- 
dia of one thousand five hundred, w}ikh is the exact 
number of stadia betwixt Heliopolis and the^sea. 

VIII. From Heliopolis to the higher parts of £^pt, 
the country becomes more narrow, and is confined on 
one patt by a long chtin of Arabian mountains, which« 
from the north, stretch south arid south-west, in a re- 
gular inclination to the Red Sea. The pyramids of 
Memphis were built with stones drawn from these 
mountains, which from hence have a winding direction 
towards the places we have before described. I have 
been informed, that to travel along this range of hills, 
firom east to west, which is the extreme length of the 
country, Will employ a space of two months : they 
add, tiiat the eastern parts abound in aromatics. On 
that side of Egypt which lies towiirds Libya, there is 
another steep and sandy mountain, on which certain 
pyramids have been erected: these extend themselves,' 
like those Arabian hills which stretch towards the 
so^th. Thus the country beyond Heliopolis difieis 
exceedingly firom the rest of Egypt, and may 1» pass- 
ed in a journey of four days. The intermediate spaee 
betwixt these mountains is an open plain, in its nsr- 
rowest part not more in extent than two hundred sta- 
dia, measuring from the Arabian to what is called the 
Libyan mountain, from whence Egypt becomealftgain 
wider. ^ 

IX. From Heliopolis to Thebes is a voyage of abont 
nine days, or a space of four thousand eight hundred 
and sixty stadia, equivalent to eighty«>one schsBni. I 
have before observed, that the length of the Egyptian 
coast is three thousand six hundred stadia ; from the 
coast to Thebes is six thousand one hundred and 
twenty '*stadia ; firom Thebes to Elephantine eight 
hundred and twenty. 
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X^ The gretit^T part of the country described above 
as I was mformed by the priests, (and my own obser* 
vation induced me to be of the same opinion) has been 
a gndual acquisition to the inhabitants. The country 
above Memphis, between the hills before mentioned, 
seems formerly to have been an arm of the sea, and is 
not unlike the region about Dium, Teuthrania, Ephe* 
sua, and the plain of the Meander, if we may be al- 
lowed to compare small things with great. It must 
certainly be iJlowed, that none of the streams which 
water the above country^ may in depth or in magni- 
tude compare with any one of the five arms of the 
Nile.' I could mention other rivers, which, though 
inferior to the Nile, have produced many wonderftil 
effects ; of these, the river Achelous is by no means 
the least considerable. This flows through Acarnania, 
and, losing itself in the sea which washes the Echi- 
nades, has connected one half of those islands with 
the continent 

XL In Arabia, at -no great distance from Egypt, 
there is a long but narrow bay, diverging from the 
Erythrean Sea, which I shall more minutely describe. 
Its extreme length, from the. straits where it com- 
mences, to where it communicates with the main, will 
employ a bark with oars a voyage of forty days, but 
its breadth in the widest parts may be sailed over in 
half a day. In this bay, the tide daily ebbs and flows ; 
and J conceive that Egypt itself was a gulph formerly 
of similaJr appearance, and that, issuing from the 
Northern Ocean, it extended itself towards Ethiopia ; 
in the same manner the Arabian one so described, ris- 
ing in the south, flowed towards Syria ; and that the 
two were only separated from each other by a small 
neck of land. If the Nile should by anv means have 
an issue into the Arabian gulph, in the course of 
twenty thousand years it might be totally choked up 
with earth brought there by the passage of the river. 
I ana of opinion, that this might take place even with* 
in ten thousand years : why then might not a gulph 
■till greater than this be choked- up with mud, in the 
space of time which has passed before our age, by a 
stream so great and powerful as the Nile-' 
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XTI. An, therefore, that I heard firom the MtivM 
concerning Egypt, was confirmed by my own otoer- 
vations. I remarked also, that this country g&ioa upon 
the region which it joins ; that shells are round upon 
the mountains ; and that an acrid matter ezudes from 
the soil, which has proved injurious eVen to the pyn- 
tnids ; and that the* only mountain in Egypt which 
produces sand is the one situate aboye Memphis. Nei- 
ther does Egypt possess the smallest resemblance to 
Arabia, on which it borders, nor to Libya ' and Syria^ 
for the 8ea-*coast of Arabia is possessed by. Syrians. It 
has a black and crumbling soil, composed of such 
substances as the river in its course brings do'Wn from 
Ethiopia. The soil of Libya we know to be red and 
sandy; and < the earth, both^ of Arabia and Syria, u 
strong and mixed with clay. 

XIIL The information of the priests confirmed the 
account which I have already given of this country. 
In the reign of Mceris, as soon as the river rose to 
eight cubits, all the lands above Memphis were over- 
flowed ; since which a period of about nine hundred 
yearer has elapsed ; but at present, unless the river rises 
to sixteen, or at least fifteen cubits, its waters do not 
reach those lands. 

If the ground should continue to elevate itself as it 
has hitherto done, by the river's receding from it, the 
Egyptians below the lake Moeris, and those who in- 
habit the Delta, will be reduced to the same perplexity 
which. they themselves affirm menaces the Greeks. 
For as they understand that Greece is fertilized and 
refreshed by rain, and not oy rivers like their own, 
they predict that the inhabitants, trusting to their 
usual supplies, will probably suffer the miseries o( fa- 
mine ; meaning, that as they have no resouroe, and 
only such' water as the clouds supply, they most in- 
evitably perish if disappointed of rain at thtt proper 
seasons. 

XIV. Such being the just sentiments of the Egyp- 
tians with respect to Greece, let us inquire how they 
themselves are circumstanced. If, as I before remark- 
' ed, the country below Memphis, which is that where 
the water has receded, should progiessiv^j, from the 
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same cawe, contiiia« to extend itseU^ the Cgyptiaiis 
who inhabit it miffht have still juster apprwenBiom 
of suffering from mmine. For in that case, their lands, 
whieh are never fertilized by rain, could not receive 
benefit from the overflowings of the river. The peo- 
ple who possess that district, of all mankind, and even 
of all the Egyptians, enjoy the fruits of the earth 
with the smallest labour. They have no occasion for 
the process nor the instruments of agriculture, which 
are usual and necessary in other countries. As soon 
as the river has spread itself over their lands, and re- 
turned to its bed, each man scatters the seed ever his 
ground, and waits patiently for the harvest,, without 
any other care than that of turning some swine into 
the fields to tread down the grain. These are at Uie 
proper season again let loose, to shake the corn from 
the ear, which is then gathered. 

XV. If we follow the tradition of the lonians, it 
will appear that all which may be properly denomi- 
nated Egypt, is limited to the Delta. This region, 
from the watch-tower erected by Perseus, extends 
along- the coast to the salt-pits of Pelusium, to the 
length of forty schieni. From the coast inland it 
stretches to the city of Cercasora, where the Nile di- 
vides itself into two branches, one of which is termed 
Pelusium, the other Canopus. Of the rest of Egypt, 
they affirm that part of it belongs to Libya, and part 
to Arabia, which if it be true we shall be obliged to 
conclude that formerly the Eeyptians had no country 
at alL The Delta, as tjbey themselves assert, and m 
I myself was convinced by observation, is still liable 
to be overflowed, and was formerly covered with 
water. Under these circumstances, their curiosity to 
examine whether , they were the most ancient of the 
hosaan race must seem preposterous, and their expe- 
riment of Uie two children to discover what language 
they should first speak, was absurd and unnecessary. 
Fojr my own part I am of opinion, that the ErjrptiMI* 
did not commence their origin with the Delta, but 
froni the first existence of the human race* That it 
their country became more extensive, some remiMned 
iu their primitive places of residence, whilst others 
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migrated to a lower situation. Hence it wa» t!itl 
Thebes, comprising a tract of land which is six thoa- 
Band one hundred and twenty stadia in circnmfer^oe, 
went formerly under the name of Egypt. 

XVI. If my opinion conoeming Egypt be true, that 
of the lonians must certainly be wrong; if on the con- 
trary the lonians are right in their conjecture, it will 
not be difficult to prove that the Greeks, as well as 
the lonians, are mistaken in their account of the 
earth ; of which they affirm that Europe, Asia, and 
Libya constitute the proper division : but if the Delta 
belong neither to Asia, nor Libya, it makes by itself 
necessarily a fourth and distinct poi^tion of the globe; 
for, according to the above mode of reasoning, the 
Nile cannot completely form the division between 
Asia and Libya; at the extremity of the Delta it is se- 
parated into two branches, and the country lying be- 
tween cannot properly belong either to Asia or Libya. 

XVII. Avoiding further comment upon the senti- 
ments of the lonians, I myself am of opmion, that all 
the tract of country inhabited by the Egyptians is 
properly termed Egypt, as the countries inhabited 
by the Cilicians and Assyrians, are respectively de- 
nominated Cilicia and Assyria. I must also think 
that the land of Egypt alone constitutes the natural 
and proper limits of Asia and Libya. If we follow 
the opinion received among the Greeks, we are to 
consider the whole of Egypt commencing from the 
cataracts and the cHy Elephantine, as divided into 
two parts, with distinct appellations, the one belong- 
ing to Libya, the other to Asia ; the Nile, beginning 
at the cataraot, flows through the centre of Egypt, 
and empties itself into the sea. As far as the dty 
Cercasora, it proceeds in one undivided channel, but 
it there separates itself into three branches : that which 
directs itself towards the east is called the PelusiaQ 
month, the Canopic inclines to the west; the third in 
one continued line meets the point of the Delta, whieh 
dividing in two, it finally pours itself into the sea; 
this arm is equally celebrated, and not inferior in tbe 
depth of its waters ; it is called the Sebennitic mouth« 
and this again divides itself into two branches ; one i» 
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called the Saitic, and one the Mendesian channel; 
both empty themselves into the sea. There are two 
other months, the Bolbitinian and the Bucolic ; these 
are not produced by nature, but by art. 

XVIII. My opinion concerning the extent of Egypt, 
receives farther confirmation from the oracle of Am- 
nion, of which however I had no knowledge, till mj 
mind was already satisfied on the sul^ect. The people 
of Marea and Apis, who inhabit the borders of Libya, 
thinking themselves to be not Egyptians but Libyans, 
both of them disliked the religious ceremonies of the 
country, and that particular restriction which did not 
permit them to kill heifers for food : they sent therefore 
to Ammon, declaring that they had no connection with 
the Egyptians ; for they lived beyopd the Delta, had 
their opmions and prejudices as distinct as possible, 
and wished to have no restriction in the article of food. 
The deity signified his disapprobation of their conduct, 
and intimated that every part of that region which was 
watered Jby the Nile, was strictly to be denominated 
^^pt ; and that all who dwelt below Elephantine, 
and drank of this stream, were Egyptians. 

XIX. In its more extensive inundations, the Nile 
does not overflow the Delta only, but part of that ter* 
ritory which is called Libyan, and sometimes the 
Arabian frontier, and extends about the space of tivo 
<layB journey on each side, speaking on an average. 
Of the nature of this river I could obtain no certain 
iiiformation from the priests or from others. It was 
nevertheless my particular desire to know wh^ the 
Nile, beginning at the summer solstice, continues 
gradually to rise for the space of one hundred days, 
ailer which for the same space it as gradually recedes, 
remaining throughout the winter, and till the return 
of the summer solstice, in its former low and quiescent 
ftate : but all my inquiries of the inhabitants proved 
^efTectual, and I was unable to learn why the Nile 
^as thus 'distinguished in its properties frpm other 
"treams, I was equally unsuccessful in my wishes to 
Y informed why this river alone wafted no breeze 
from its surface. 

^. From a desire of gaming a reputation for sa- 
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|[tcitj, this sabject has employed tke attention of tiraay 
among ike Greeks. There hare been three difleieni 
modee of explaining it, two of which merit no farther 
attention than barely to be mentioned : one of then 
affimu the increase of the Nile to be owing to the 
Eteaian winds, which by blowing in an opposite direo* 
tion, impede the river^s entrance into the sea. Bot it 
has often happened that no winds have blown from 
this quarter, and the phenomenon of the Nile has still 
been the same. It may also be remarkedv that were 
this the real cause, the same events would happ^i to 
other rivers, whose currents are opposed to the £t^- 
an winds, which, indeed, as having a less body of wa- 
ters, and a weaker current, would be capable of still 
less resistance : but there are many streams, both in 
dyria and Libya, none of which exhibit the same ap- 
pearances with the Nile. 

XXI. The second opinion is still less agreeable to 
reason, though more calculated to excite wonder. This 
affirms, that the Nile has tiiese qualities, as flowing 
from the bcean, which entirely surrounds the earth. 

XXII; The third opinion, tiiough more plausiUe m 
appearance, is still more false in reality. It simply ra- 
tunates that the body of the Nile is formed from the 
dissolution of snow, which coming from Libya 
through the regions of Ethiopia, discharges itself upon 
Egypt. But how can this river, descending from a 
very warm to a much colder climate, be posnbly 
composed of melted snow ? There are many other fea^ 
sons concurring to satisfy any person of good udder- 
standing, that this opinion is contrary to fact. Thefint 
and the strongest argument may be drawn from the 
winds, which are in these regions invariably hotr it 
may also be observed, that rain and ice are here.Mi- 
tirely unknown. Now if in five days after a frdi of 
snow it must necessarily rain, which is indisputably 
the case, it follows, that if there were snow in fhoee 
countries, there would certainly be rain. The third 
proof is taken from the colour of the natives, who 
from excessive heat are universally black ; moreover, 
the kites and the swallows are never known to 'mi- 
''mte from this country : the cranes also flying from 
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the severity of a Scythian wmter, pass that cold sea* 
80B here. If therefore it snowed although but little 
in those places through which the Nile passes, or in 
those where it takes its rise, reason demonstrates that 
none of the above-mentioned circumstances could pos- 
sibly happen* 

XXIII. The argument which attributes to the ocean 
tbepe phenomena of the Nile, seems rather to partake 
of fable, than of truth or sense. • For my own part, 1 
know no river of the name of Oeeanus ; and am in* 
clined to believe that Homer, or some other poet of 
former times, first invented and afterwards introduced 
it in his compositions. 

XXIV. But as I have mentioned the preceding opi* 
nio^ only to censure and confute them, I may be 
expected perhaps to ffive my own sentiments on this 
subject. — It is my opmion that the Nile overflows in 
the summer season, because in the winter the sun, 
(friven by the storms from his usual course, ascends 
into the higher re^ons of the air above Libya. My 
reason may be explained without difficulty ; for it may 
be easily supposed, that to whatever region this power 
more nearly approaches, the rivers and streams of 
that country wUl be proportionably dried up and di» 
minished. 

XXV. If I were to go more at len^h into the ar- 
guntent, I should say that the whole is occasioned by 
the sun's passage through the higher parts of Libya* 
For as the air is invariably serene, and the heat aU 
ways tempered by cooling breezes, the sun acts there 
as it does in the summer season, when his place is in 
the centre of the heavens. The solar rays absorb the 
aqueous particles, which their influence forcibly ele* 
vates into the higher regions, here they are receiveci, 
separated, and dispersed by the winds. And it may 
be observed, that the south and south-west, which are 
the most common winds in this quarter, are of all 
others most frequently attended with rain; it does not 
however appear .to me, that the sun remits all the 
water which he every year absorbs from the Nile; 
some, is probably withheld. As winter disappears, he 
retoms to the middle place of the heavens, and again 

K 2 
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by evapowtion dnwi to him the waten of the riven* 
all of which are than found oonsiderablj increased by 
the raina, and rising to their extxeme heights. But in 
9ummer« from the want of rain, and from the atiract- 
ive power of the san, they are again reduced: but the 
Nile is differentljT circumstanced, it never has the be- 
nefit of rains, whilst it is constantly acted upon by the 
sun ; a sufficient reason why it should in the winter 
season be proportionably lower than in sujnmer. b 
winter the Nile alone is diminished by the infiuenoo 
cf the sun, which in summer attracts the water of ths 
rivers indiscriminately; I impute therefore to the Sim 
the remarkable properties of the Nile. 

XXVI. To the same cause is to be ascribed, as I 
suppose, the state of the air in that country, w^ich 
from the effect of the sun is always extremely rarefied, 
so that in the higher parts of Libya there prevails an 
eternal summer. If it were possible to produce § 
change in the, seasons, and to place the regions of the 
north in those* of the south, and those of Sie south in 
the north, the sun, driven from his place by tho stonns 
of the north, would doubtless afiTect the higher parts 
of Europe, as it now does those of Libya^ It weald 
also, I imagine, then act upon the waters of the IsteCf 
as it now does on those ef the Nile. 

XXVII. That no breeze blows from the surface of 
the river, may I think be thus accounted for :— When 
the air is in a very warm and rarefied state, wind cia 
hardly be expected, this generally riring in places 
whici^ are cold. Upon this subject I shall attempt no 
further illustration, but leave it in the state in which 
it has so long remained. 

XXVm. In all my intercourse with Egyptians, 
Libyans, and Oreek^ I have only met with one per- 
son Who pretended to have any knowledge of the 
sources of the Nile. This was the priest who had tbs 
care of the sacred treasures in the temple of Minerva, 
at Sais. He assured me, that on this subject he pos- 
sessed the most unquestionable intelligence, thoo^ 
his assertions never obtained my serious confidence. 
He informed me, that betwixt Syene, a city of the 
Thebais, and Elephantine, there were two mo«iQtaini, 
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respectively terminating in an aeute summit: the 
name of the one was Crophi, of the other Mophi. He 
affirmecU that the sources of the Nile, which were 
fountains of unfathomable ' depth, flowed from the 
centres of these mountains ; that one of these streams 
divided Egypt^ and directed its course to the north ; 
the other in like manner flowed towards the south, 
through Ethiopia. To confirm his assertion, that 
those springs were un&thomable, he told me, that 
Psammetichus, sovereign of the country, had ascer- 
tained it by experiment; he let down a rope of the 
length of several Hiousand orgye, but could find no 
bottom. This wks the prieet's information, on the 
truth of which I presume not to determine. If such 
an experiment was' really made, there might perhaps 
in these springs be certain voilices, occasioned by the 
reverberation of the water from. the mountains, of 
force sufficient to buoy up the sounding line, and pre* 
vent its reaching the bottom. 

XXIX. I was not able to procure any other intelli- 
gence Uian the above, though I so far carried my in- 
quiry, that, with the view of making observation, I 
proceeded myself to Elephantine : of the parts which 
lie beyond that city, I can only speak from the infor- 
mation of others. Beyond Elephantine this country 
becomes Imgged : in advancing up the stream it will 
be necessary to hale the vessel on each side by a rope, 
such as is used for oxen. If this should give way, the 
impetuosity of the stream forces the vessel violently 
back again. To this place from Elephantine is a four 
days^ voyage; and here, like the Meander, the Nile 
becomes winding, and for the space of twelve schsni 
there us no mode of proceeding but that above men- 
tioned« Afterwards you come to a wide and spacious 
plain, and meet an island which stands in the centre 
of the river, and is called Tachompso. The higher 
part -beyond Elephantine ^is possessed by the Ethiopi- 
ans, who also inhabit half of this island ; the other 
half belongs to Egyptians. In the vicinity of the 
island is an extensive lake, near which some Ethiopi- 
an shepherds reside; pasnng over this, you again 
enter into a channel of the Nile, which flows into the 
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above lake. Beyond this it is neoessaiy, for the Mfum 
of about forty days, to travel on the banks of the nver, 
which is here so impeded with rocks, as to render the 
passage in a vessel impossible. At the end of these 
forty days the traveller enters a second vessel, and 
after a voyage of twelve days will arrive at Meroe, a 
very considerable town, and as some say the capital 
of the rest of Ethiopia. The inhabitants pay divine 
honours to Jupiter and Bacchus only, but thisee they 
worship with the extremest veneration. At this place 
is an oracle of Jupiter, whose declarations they permit, 
with the most implicit obedience, Ui regulate ail their 
martial expeditions. 

XXX. Leaving this city at about the same distance 
as from hence to Elephantine, your bark will arrive 
at the country of the Automoli, who are also known 
by the name of Asmach. This word, translated into 
our language, signifies those who stand on the left- 
hand of the sovereign. This people, to the amount of 
two hundred and forty thousand individuals, were 
formerly Egyptian warriors, and migrated to these 
parts of Ethiopia on the following occasion. In the 
rei^ of Psammetichus they were by his command 
etationed in different places ; some Were appointed for 
the defence of Elephantine against the Ethiopiansi 
some at the Pelusian Daphne, others were detached 
to prevent the incursions of the Arabians and Assy* 
rians ; and to awe Libya there was a garrison also at 
Marea : at this present period the military stations are 
regulated by the Persians, as they were Under king 
Psammetichus ; for there .are Persian garrisons now 
stationed at Elephantine and Daphne. When these 
Egyptians had remained for the space of three yean 
in the above situation, without being; relieved, the/ 
determined by general consent to revolt from Psam- 
metlchus to the Ethiopians; on iiitellifa;ence of which 
event they were immediately followed by Psanimeti- 
cbus, who, on his coming up with them, solemnly 
adjured them not to desert the gods of their Countiji 
their wives and their children. One of them is said 
indecently to have produced the inark of hia sex, and 
to have replied, that wherever they carry that, they 
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should doubtless obtain both wives and children. On 
their arrival in Ethiopia, the Automoli devbted them- 
selves to the service of the monarch, who in recom- 
pense for their conduct assigned them a certain district 
of Ethiopia, possessed by a people in rebellion against 
him, whom he ordered them to expel for tiiat purpose. 
Afler the establishment of the Egyptians among them, 
the tincture which they imbibed of Egyptian manners, 
h ad a very sensible effect in civilizing tiie Ethiopians. 

XXXI. Thus, without computing that part of it 
which flows through Egypt, the course of the Nile is 
known to the extent of four months journey, partly 
by land and partly by water ; for it will be found on 
experience, that no one can go in a less time from 
Elephantine to the Automoli. It is certain that the 
Nile rises in the west, but beyond the Automoli all 
is uncertainty, this part of the country being, from the 
excessive heat^ a rude and uncultivated desert. 

XXXII. It may not be improper to relate an account 
which I received from certain CyrensBans : On an ex- 
pedition which they made to the oracle of Ammon, 
they sai4 they had an opportunity of conversing with 
Etearchus, the sovereign of the country : among other 
topics the Nile was mentioned, and it was observed, 
that the particulars of its source were hitherto entirely 
unknown. Etearchus informed them, that some Nas- 
samonians once visited his court (these are a people 
of Africa who inhabit the Syrtes, and a tract of land 
which from thence extends towards the east) ; on his 
making inquiry of them concerning the deserts of 
LiJbyiL,they related the following incident : some young 
men, who were sons of persons of distinction, had on 
their coming to man's estate signalized themselves 
by. some extravagance of conduct Among other 
things, they deputed by lot five of their companions 
to explore the solitudes of Libya, and to endeavour at 
extending their discoveries beyond all preceding ad- 
venturers. All thai part of Libya towards the North- 
em Ocean, from Egypt to the promontory of Soloeis, 
which terminates the third division of the earth, is in- 
habited by the different nations of the Libyans, that 
district adone excepted, in possession of the Greeks 
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and Phcanicians. The remoter parts of Libya b^ond 
the sea-coast, and the people who inhabit its bordos, 
are infested by yarious beasts of prey ; the country yet 
more distant is a parched and immeasurable desert. 
The young men left their companions, being well pro- 
vided with water and with food« and first proceeded 
through the region which was inhabited ; they next 
came to that which was infested by wild beasts, -leaTuig 
which they directed their course westward, through the 
desert. After a journey of many days, over a barren 
and sandy soil, they at length discerned some trees 
ffrowing in a plain ; these they approached, and seeing 
fruit upon them, they gathered it. Whilst they were 
thus employed, some men of dwarfish stature came 
where they were, seized their persons, and carried them 
away. They were mutually ignorant of each otherV 
language, but the Nassamonians were conducted over 
many marshy grounds to. a city, in which all .the in* 
habitants were of the same diminutive appearance, and 
of a black colour. This city was washed by a great 
river, which flowed from west to east, and abovmded 
in crocodiles. 

XXXIII. Such was the conversation of Eteardius, 
as.it was related to me : he added, as the Cyrenieans 
farther told me, that the Nassamonians returned to 
their own country, and reported the men whom they 
had met to be- all of them magicians. The river which 
washed their city, according to the conjecture of 
Etearchus, which probability confirms, was the Nile. 
The Nile certainly rises in Libya, which it divides; 
and if it be allowable to draw conclusions from things 
which are well known, concerning those which an 
uncertain and obscure, it takes a similar course with 
the Ister. This river, commencing at the city of Py- 
rene, among the Celte, flows through the centre of 
Europe. These Celtse are found beyond the Columns 
of Hercules ; they border on the Cynesians, the most 
remote of all the nations who inhabit the western 
parts of Europe. At that point which is possessed by 
the Istrians, a Milesian colony, the Ister empties itself 
into the Euxine. 

XXXIV. The sources of the Ister, as it passes 
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thioQprh thtf cooDtries well Inhabited, are suffioiently 
notorioas ; but of the fountains of the Nile, washing 
as it does the rude and uninhabitable deserts of Libya, 
no one can speak with precision. All the knowledge 
which I have been able to procure from the most di- 
ligent and extensive inquiries, I have before commu- 
nicated. Through Egypt it directs its course towards 
the sea. Opposite to Egypt are the mountains of Ci-' 
hcia, from whence to Synope, on the Euxine, a good 
traveller may pass in five days : on the side immediate* 
ly opposite to Synope, the Ister is poured into the sea. 
Thus the Nile, as it traverses Libya, may properly 
enough be compared to the tster. But on this subject 
I have said all that I think necessary. 

XXXV. Concerning Egypt itself I shall speak 
more at large ; it claims our admiration beyond all 
other countries, and the wonderful things which it 
exhibits, demand a very copious description, — ^The 
Egyptians, born under a climate to which no other 
can be compared, possessing a river different in its 
nature and properties from all the rivers in the world, 
are themselves distinguished from the rest of mankind, 
by the singuladty oftheir institutions and their man- 
ners. In this country the women leave to the men 
the management of the loom in the retirement of the 
houses whilst they themselves are engaged abroad in 
the business of commerce. Other.nationsin weaving 
shoot the woof above, the Egyptians beneath : here 
the men carry burdens on their heads, women on their 
shoulders ; the women stand erect to make water, the 
men stoop. The offices of nature are performed at 
home, but they eat their meals publicly in^the streets. 
In vindication of this they assert, that those things 
which though necessary are unseemly, are best done 
in private ; but whatever has no shame attached to it, 
should be done openly. The office of the priesthood is 
in every instance confined to the men ; there are no 
priestesses in Egypt, in the service either of male or 
female deities ; the men are under no obligation to 
support their parents, if unwilling to do so, but the 
women are. 

XXXVI, The priests of the gods, who in other 
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{tlacM wear their hair loQg, in Egypt wear it shwt 
t is elsewhere customary, in cases of death, for ikon 
who are most nearly related, to cat off their hair in 
testimony of sorrow; but the Egyptians, who at other 
times have their heads closely /shom, suffer the hair 
on this occasion to grow. Other nations will not suf- 
fer animals to approach the place of their repast; bot 
in Egypt they live promiscuously with the people. 
Wheat and barley are common articles of ibod in other 
countries ; but in Egypt they are mean and distgrracefiil ; 
the diet here consists principally of spelt, a kind of com 
which some call zea. Their dough they knead with their 
feet; whilst in the remoTSil of mud and dung, they do 
not scruple to use their hands. Male children, except 
in those places which have borrowed the custom from 
hence, are left in other nations as nature formed them ; 
in Egypt they are circumcised. The men have two 
vests, the women only one. In opposition to thetsos- 
toins of other nations, the Egyptians fix the ropes to 
their sails on the inside. The Greeks, when they write 
or reckon with counters, go from the left to the right, 
the Egyptians from right to lefl; notwithstanchng 
which they persist in affirming that the Greeks write 
to the leH, but they themselves always to the right 
They have two sorts of letters, one of which is appro- 
priated to sacred subjects, the other used on common 
occasions. 

XXXVII. Their veneration of their deities 19 su- 
perstitious to an extreme : one of their customs is to 
drink out of brazen goblets, which it is the universal 
practice among them to cleanse every day. They are 
so regardful of neatness, that they wear only finen, 
and that always newly washed ; and it is from the idea 
of cleanliness, which they regard much beyond come- 
liness, that they use circumcision. Their priests 
every third day shave every part of their bodies, to 
prevent vermin or any species of impurity from adher- 
ing to those who are engaged in the service of the 
gods ; the priesthood is also confined to one particular 
mode of dress ; they have one vest of linen, and their 
shoes are made of the byblus ; they wash Uiemselves 
in cold water twice in the course of the day, and as 
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ofkm in the nl^^ht ; it would indeed be difficult to enu^ 
mevate their religious ceremonies, all of which they 
praetise with superstitious exactness. The sacred 
ministers possess in return many and great advan- 
tages : they are not obliged to consume any part of 
their domestic property ; each has a portion of the 
sacved viands ready dressed, assigned him, besides 
a large and daily ' allowance of beef and of geese ; 
they have also wine, but are not permitted to f|^ed on 
fish. 

Beans are sown in i^o' part of Egypt, neither will 
theili^abitants eat them, either boiled or raw; the 
priests will not even look at this pulse, esteeming it 
exceedingly unclean. Every god has several attend- 
ant priests, and one of superior dignity, who presides 
over the rest ; when any one dies he is succeeded by 
his son. 

XXXVIII. They esteem bulls as sacred to Epa- 
phus, which previously to sacrifice, are thus carefiilly 
examined : if they can but discover a single black hair 
in his body, he is deemed impure; for this purpose a 
priest is particularly .appointed, who examines the 
animal as it stands, and as reclined on its ^ back ; its 
tongue is also drawn out,* and he observes whether it 
be free from those blemishes which are specified in 
their sacred books, and of which t shall speak here- 
after. The tail also undergoes examination, every 
hair of which must grow in its natural and proper 
form : if in all these instances the bull appears to be 
uablemished, the priest fastens * the byblus round his . 
horns ; he then applies a preparation of earth, which 
receives the impression of his seal, and the animal i^ 
led away ; this seal is of so great importance, that to 
sacrifice a beast wnich has it not, is deemed a capital 
offenoe. ' 

XXXIX. I proceed to describe their mode of sa- 
crifice '.—Having led the animal destined and marked 
for. the purpose to the altar, they kindle a fire; a 
libation of wine is poured upon the altar; ^the god is 
solemnly invc^ed, and the victim then is killed ; they 
afterwards cut off his head, and take the skin from 
the carcass ; upon the head, they heap many impre- 
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cations : such as have a market-plaoe at hand cany it 
there, and «ell it to the Greciaji traders ; if they hwe 
not this opportunity, they throw it into the riTcr. 
They devote the head, by wishing that whatever tiH 
menaces those who sacrifice, or Egypt in general, 
it may fall upon that head. This ceremony respecting 
the head of the animal, and this mode of pouring a 
libation of wine upon the altar, is indiscrinmuuely 
observed by all the Egyptians : in consequence of tbs 
above, no Egyptian will on any account eat of 4hs 
head of a beast. As to the examination of the ne- 
tims, and their ceremony of burning them, they Ibtb 
different methods, as their different occasions of sscii- 
fice require. 

XL. Of that goddess whom they esteem the irst 
of ail, their deities, and in whose honour thmr gnandA 
festival is celebrated, I shall now make more particikr 
mention. After the previous ceremony of prayers, tlej 
sacrifice an ox; they then strip off the skin, and t&ke 
out the intestines, leaving the fat and the paunch; tley 
afterwards cut off tlie legs, the shoulders, the nock, 
and the extremities of the loin; the rest of the btdj 
is stuffed with line bread, honey, raisins, figs, fraak- 
incensO, and various aromatics; after this process tkj 
burn it, pouring upon the flame a large quantity oi 
oil: whilst the victim is burning, the spectators fla^l- 
late themselves, having fasted before the ceremoiy; 
the whole is completed by their feasting on the resicbs 
of the sacrifice. 

XLI. AH) the Egyptians sacrifice bulls without ble- 
mish, and calves ; the females are sacred to Isis, aid 
may not be used for this purpose. This divinity ii 
represented under the form of a woman, and as the 
Greeks paint lo, with horns upon her head ; for this 
reason the Egyptians venerate cows far beyond aO 
other cattle, neither will any man or woman amon^ 
them kiss a Grecian^ nor use a knife, or spit, or any 
domestic utensil belonging to a Greek, nor will tfa^ 
eat even the flesh of such beasts as by their law are 
pure, if it has been cut with a Grecian knife. If any 
of these cattle die, they thus dispose of their caicawos : 
the females are thrown into the river, the males they 
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bniy in the Ticinitj of the city, and by way of mark, 
one and sometimes both of the horns are left proj^t- 
in^Lfrom the ground: they remain thus a stated time, 
ana till they begin to putrefy, when a vessel appointed 
for this particular purpose is despatched from Proso- 
pitis, an island of the Delta, nine scheni in extents and 
containing several cities. Atarbechis, one of these 
cities, in which is a temple of Venus, provides the 
vessels for this purpose, which are sent to the different 
parts of Egypt: these collect and transport the bones 
of the animals, which are all buried in one appointed 
place. This law and custom extends to whatever cat- 
tle may happen to die, as the Egyptians themselves 
put none to death. 

XLII. Those who worship in the temple of the 
Theban Jupiter, or belong to the district of Thebes, 
abstain from sheep, and sacrifice goats. 'The same 
deities receive in Egypt different forms of worship; 
the ceremonies of Isis and of Osiris, who they say is 
no other than the Grecian Bacchus, are alone unva- 
ried ; in the temple of Mendes, and in the whole 
Meadesian district, goats are preserved and sheep 
sacrificed. Why the Thebans, and all who are under 
their .influence, aSratam from sheep, is thus explained : 
Jupiter, they say, was long averse to the earnest 
solicitations of Hercules to see his person; but in 
consequence of his repeated importunity, the god, in 
eompUance, used the following artifice: he cut off th^ 
h^ad of a ram, and covering himself with its skin, 
showed himself in that form to Hercules : from this 
incident, the Egyptian statues of Jupiter, represent 
that divinity with the head of a rapi. This custom 
was borrowed of the Egyptians b^ the Ammonians, 
who are composed partly of Egyptians and partly of 
Ethiopians, and whose dialect is formed promiscuously 
of both those languages. The Egyptians call Jupiter, 
Ammon, and T should think this was the reason why 
the above people named themselves Ammonians. 
From this however it is, that the Thebans este^em the 
ram as sacred, and, except on the annuah festival of 
Jupiter, never put one to death. Upon this solemnity 
tbejr kill a ram, and placing its skin on the image of 
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the god, they introduce before it a figure of HeieulH; 
the assembly afterwards beat the ram, and conclude • 
the ceremony, by enclosing the body in a sacred ch^^ 

XLIII. This Hercules, as I have been informed, is 
one of the twelve g^eat gods, but of the Grecian Her- 
cules, I could in no part of Egypt procure any know- 
ledge ; that this name was never borrowed by Elgypt 
from Greece, but certainly communicated by the 
Egyptians to the Greeks, and to those in particular 
who assign it to the son of Amphitryon, is among 
other arguments sufficiently evidtot from this, that 
both the reputed parefits of this Hercules, Amphitryon 
and Alcmena, were of Egyptian origin. The Egyp- 
tians also disclaim all knowledge both of Neptune 
and the Dioscuri, neither of whom are admitted among 
the number of* their gods : if they had ever borrowed 
the name of a deity from Greece, the remembrance of 
these, BO far from being less, must have be^ n stronger 
than of any other; .for if they then made voyages, 
and if, as I have great reason to believe, -there were at 
that time Greek sailors, they would rather have been 
acquainted with the nanies of the other deities, than 
with that of Hercules, Hercules is certainly one of 
the most ancient deities of Egypt ; and as they them- 
selves affirm, is one of the twelve, who were produced 
ftom the eiffht gods, seventeen thousand years before 
the reign of Amasis. , 

XLIV. From my great desire to obtain infiormatioB 
on this subject, I made a voyage to Tyre, m Fhcaat&^ 
where is a temple of Hercules held in great veneration. 
Among the various offerings whi<m enriched and 
adorned it, I saw two pillars; the one was of the 
purest gold, the other of emerald, which in the n%ht 
diffused an extraordinary splendor. I inquired of the 
priests how long this temple had been erected ; but I 
found that they also differed in their relation from the 
Greeks. This temple, as they affirmed, had been 
standing ever since the first building of the city, a pe- 
riod of two thousand three hundred years. I saw also 
at Tyre another temple consecrated to the 'Riasian 
Hercules. At Thasus, which I visited, I found 4, tem- 
ple erected to this deity by the Phcenicianst who bufll 
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Ttiastts while tliey were engaged in aearch of Europe: 
iLn event which happened nve generations before Her* 
cules^ the son of Amphitryon, was known in Greece. 
From all these circumstances I was conyinced that 
Heirciiles must be a very ancient deity. Such there* 
fore of the Greeks as have erected two temples to the 
dei^ of this name, have, in my opinion, acted very 
wisely: to the Olympian Hercules they offer sacrifice 
as to an immortal being ; to the other they pay the 
rites of a hero. • 

XL V. Among the many preposterous fables current 
in Greece, the one concerning Hercules is not the 
least ridiculous. He arrived, they say, in Egypt, 
Who^ the inhabitants bound him with the sacred 
fillet, and the usual ornaments of a victim, and made 
preparations to sacrifice him to Jupiter. For a while 
he restrained himself, but upon his being conducted 
with the usual solemnities to the altar, he exerted his 
strength, and put all his opponents to death. This 
story of the Greeks demonstrates the eztremest igno- 
rance of Egyptian manners ; for how can it be reason* 
able to suppose, that a people Will oJBTer human beings 
in sacrifice, who will not for this purpose destroy even 
animals, except swine, bulls, male calves without ble- 
mish, and geese? Or how could Herqules, an indivi- 
duaJ, and as they themselves affirm, a mortal, be able 
to destroy many thousands of men? — I hope, however, 
that what I have mtroduced on tliis subject, will give 
ho offence either to gods or heroes. 

XLVI. The Mendesians, of whom I have before 
Spoken, refuse to sacrifice goats of either sex, out of 
reverence to Pan, whom their traditions assert to ba 
bne of the eight deities, whose existence preceded that 
of the twelve. Like the Greeks, they always represent 
Pan in his images, with the countenance of the she- 
goat and the legs of the male ; not that they believe this 
has any resemblance to his person, pr that' he in any 
respect differs from the rest of the deities : the real 
motive which they assign for this custom I do not 
thoose to relate^ The veneration of the MMidesians" 
for these animals, and for the males in particular, is 
^squally great and universal : this is also extended to 
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ffoat-herds. There is one he<-goat more particulaiff 
honoured than the rest, whose death is serioiialjr la* 
mented by the whole district of the M^desiaiis. * In 
the Egyptian language the word Mendes is used in 
common ibr Pan and for a goat It happened in this 
country, within my remembrance, and was indeed 
university notorious^ that a goat had' indecent and 
public communication with a woman. 

XL VII. The Egyptians regard the hog as an on- 
clean animal, and if they casually touch one they 
immediately plunge themselves, clothes and all, hito 
the water. This prejudice operates to the exclusion of 
all swine-herds, although natives of Egypt, 'from the 
temples : with peopler ^ this description, a connettioo 
by marriage is studipusl]^ avoided, and they are re* 
duced to the necessity of intermarrying among those 
of their own profession. The only deities to whom 
the Egyptians offer swine, are Bacchus and Luna ; to 
these they sacrifice them wiien the moon is at the full, 
afler which they eat the flesh. Why they offer swine 
at this particular time, and at no other, the Egyptians 
have a tradition among themselves, which delicacy 
forbids me to explain. The following is the mode in 
which they sacrifipe this animal to LuQa : as soon as it 
is killed, they cut off the extremity of the tail, which,' 
with the spleen and the fat,* they enclose in the caul, 
and bum; upon the remainder, which at. any other 
time they would disdain, tliey feast at the full mooof 
when the sacrifice b performed/ They who are poor 
make figures of swine with meal, which having fint 
baked, they offer on the. altar. 

XL VIII. On the day of the feast of Bacchus, at tb« 
hour of supper, every person, before the door of his 
house, offers a hog in sacrifice. The sWine-herd of 
whom they purchased it, is afterwards at liberty \xi 
take it away. Except this sacrifice of the swine, the 
Egyptians celebrate the ^ast of 'Bacchus in the same 
manner as the Greeks. Instead of the phalli, they 
have contrived certain figures of about a cubit in 
length ; the private meml^rs of which are made to 
move. These the women carry about the streets and 
viilagos, and the member which distiagaishes the sex. 
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hemg nlmost u Itsge as the rest of the body, with 
these, and preceded by a piper^ they sing in a long 
proceaaion, the praises of Bacchus. Why this member 
is so disproportionably large, and why they give a mo^ 
tion to it alone, they assign a sacred and mysterious 
reason. 

XUX. I am of opinion, that Melampus, son of 
Amytheon, was acquainted with this ceremony. Me- 
lampus. first, taught the Greeks the name and the sa- 
crifice of Bacchus,* and introduced . the procession of 
the phalli; the mysterious purport of wliich he did 
not sufficiently explain ; but since his time, it has re- 
ceived from different sages sufficient illustration. It is 
unquestionable, that the use of the phalli in the sacri- 
fice of Bacchus, with the other ceremonies which the 
Greeks now know and practise, were first taught them 
by Melampus. I therefore, without hesitation, pro« 
notince him to have been a man of wisdom, and of * 
skill in the art of divination. Instructed by the Egyp- 
tians in various ceremonies, and particularly in £ose 
which relate to Bacchus, with some few trifling 
changes, he brought them into Greece. I can by no 
means impute to accident, the resemblance which ex- 
ists in the rites of Bacchus in Egypt, and in Greece ; 
in this case they would not have differed so essentially 
&om the Grecian manners, and l^ey might have been 
traced to more remote antiquity ; neither will I affirm 
that these, or that any other religious ceremonies, were 
borrowed of Greece by the Egyptians; I rather think 
ihat Melampus learned all these particulars which re- 
late to the worship of Bacchus, from Cadmus, and his ^ 
Tynan <wmpanions, when they came from Phoenicia 
io what is now called Bceotia. 

. L. figypt has certainly communicated to Greece 
the naknes of almost all the gods ; that they are of bar- 
barian origin, I am convinced by my different re- 
eearches. The names of Neptune and the Dioscuri 
1 mentioned before; ^ith thebe, if We except Juno, 
Vesta, Themis, the Graces, and the Nereids, the namea 
of all the other deities have always been familiar in 
Egyp^. In this instance I do but repeat the opinions 
of the Egyptians^ Those names of which they disdain 
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any knowledge are all, except Neptune, of VbUamMA 
derivation : for their acquaintance with this dei^, tn^ 
are indebted to Libya, where indeed he wa« fint m 
«all known, and has always been greatly honoured. 
The Egyptians do not pay any religious ceremonief to 
hieroes. 

' LI. With the above, the Greeeks have derived many 
other circumstances of religious worship from Egypt, 
which I shall hereafter relate; they did not howevet 
learn froin hence, but from the Felasgi, to construct 
the figure 'of' Mercury with an erect priapus, which 
custom was first introduced by the Athenians, and com* 
municated from them, to others. At that period the 
Athenians were ranked among the nations of Greece« 
and had the Pelasgians for their neighbours; firom 
which incident, this people also began to be esteemed 
as Greeks. Of the truth of this, whoever has been ini*" 
" tiated in the Cabirian mysteries, which the Samo- 
thracians use, and which they learned of the Pelaagi^ 
will be necessarily convinced ; for the PelaiEfgiana, be* 
fore' they lived near the Athenians, formerly inhabit^ 
ed Samothracia, and taught the people of that coun- 
try their mysteries. By them the Athenians were first 
of all instructed to make the figure of Mercury with 
an erect priapus. For tliis the Pelasgians have a sa- 
cred tradition, which is explained in the Saraothraci* 
an mysteries. 

LII. The Pelasgians, as I was informed at Dodooa^ 
formerly ofiTered all things indiscriminately to the gods* 
They distinguished them by no name or surname, for 
they were hitherto unacquainted with either ; but they 
called them gods, which by its etymology means dis* 

Sosera, from observing the orderly disposition and 
istribution of the various parts of the universe. The^ 
learned, but not till a late period, the names of the di- 
vinities from the Egyptians, and Bacchus was the last 
whom they knew. Upon this subject they afterwardf 
consulted the oracle of Dodona, by far the most an- 
cient oracle of Greece, and at the period of which ws 
speak, the only one. They desired to know whether 
they might with propriety adopt the names which tbej 
had learned of the barbarians, and were answered thai 
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they might ; they have accordingly used them ever 
since in their rites of sacrifioe, and from the Pelasgi, 
they were communicated to the Greeks. 

Lflll. Of the origin of each deity, whether they have 
all of them always existed, as also of their form, their 
knowledge is very recent indeQ4* The invention of the 
Grreciaa theogony, the names, the honours, the forms, 
and the functions of the deities, may with propriety be 
ascribed to Hesiod and to Homer, who I believe lived 
four hundred years, and not more, before myself. If I 
may give my opinion, the poets who are reported to 
have been before these, were certainly after them. 
What I say of the names and origin of the gods, is on 
the authority of the priests of Dodona ; of Hesiod and 
of Homer I speak my own sentiments. 

LIV. Of the two oracles of Greece and Libya, the 
"Egy^tianB speak as follows: I was told by the minis- 
ters of the Theban Jupiter, that the PhcBniciang had 
violently carried off from Thebes two priestesses, one 
of whom had been sold into Libya, the other into 
Greece ; they idded, that the commencement of the 
above oracl^ must be assigned to these two women. 
On my requesting to know their authority for these 
assertions, they answered, that after a long and inef- 
fectual search after these priestesses, they had finally 
learned what they had told me. 

LV. I have related the intelligence which I gained 
from the priests at Thebes : the priestesses of Dodona 
assert, that two black pigeons flew from Thebes in 
Egypt, one of which settled in Libya, the other i^nong 
themselves ; which latter, resting on the branch of a 
beech-tree, declared with a human voice, that here by 
divine appointment was to be an oracle of Jov.e. The 
inhabitants, folly impressed that this was a divine 
communication, instantly complied with the injunc- 
tion. The dove which flew to Libya in like manner 
commanded* the people to fix there an oracle of Am- 
mon, which also is an oracle €ff Jupiter. Such was the 
information I received from the priestesses of Dodona, 
the eldest of whom was called Fromenea, the second 
'nmarete, the youngest Nicandre; the other ministers 
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employed in the aervice of the temple agreed with 
these in every particiilAr. 

LVI. My opinion of the matter is this : If the PhiB- 
nicians did in reality carry away these two prlesteeBos, 
and sell one to Libya, the other to Greece, this latter 
must have been carried, to the Thespreti, which coun- 
try, though part of what is now termed Greece, was 
formerly called Pelasgia. That, although in a state of 
servitude, she erected, under the shade of a beech-tree, 
a sacred edifice to Jupiter, which she might very na- 
turally be prompted to do, from the remembianoe of 
the temple of Jupiter at Thebes, whence she was taken. 
Thus she instituted the oracle, and having learned the 
Greek language, might probably relate that by the 
same Phoenicians her sister was sold for a slave to 
Libya. 

LVU. The name of doves was probably ffiv'enUieni 
because, being strangers, the sound of their voices 
might to the people of Dodona, seem to resemble the 
tone of those birds. When the woman, having leaned 
the language, delivered her thoughtsiin words which 
were generally understood, the dove migRt be said to 
have spoke with a human voice. Before she had thos 
accomplished herself, her voice might appear like that 
of a dove. It certainly cannot be supposed that a dore 
should speak with a human voice ; and the cireom* 
stance of her being black, explains to us her E^^ptitn 
origin. 

LVm. The tw6 oracles of E^ptian Thebes and 
of Dodona, have an entire resemblance to each other. 
The art of divination, as now practised in our temples, 
is thus derived from Egypt ; at least the Egyptianf 
were the first who introduced the sacred festivals, pro* 
cessions, and supplications, ^hd from them the Greeks 
were instructed. It is to me a sufficient testimony of 
this, that these religious ceremonies are in Greece but 
of modem date, whereas in Egypt they have been in 
use from the remotest antiquity. 

LIX. In the course of the year, the Egyptians cele- 
brate various public festivals; but the festival in 
honour of Diana, at the city Bubastis, is the first is 
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dignity and importance. The second is held in honour 
of Isis, at the city Busirls, which is situated in the 
middle of the Delta, and contains the largest temple 
of that goddess. Isis is called in the Greek tongue, 
Demeter or Ceres. The solemnities of Minerva, ob- 
served at Sais, are the third in consequence; the 
fourth are.at Heliopolis, and sacred to the sun; the 
fifth are those of Latona, at Butos; the next those of 
Mars, solemnized at Papremis. 

LX. They who meet to celebrate the festival at 
Bobasiis embark, in vessels a great number of men 
and women promiscuously mixed.* During the pas- 
sage some of the women strike their tabors, accom- 
panied by the men playing on flutes. The rest of both 
sexes clap their hands, and join ip chorus. Whatever 
city they approach, the vessels are brought to shore : 
of the women some continue their instrumental music, 
others call aJoud to the females of the place, provoke 
them by injurious language, dance about, and inde- 
cently throw aside their garments. This they do at 
eve^ place near which they pass. On their arrival at 
Bubastis, the feast commences, by the sacrifice of 
many victims, and upon this occasion a greater quan- 
tity of wine is consumed than in all the rest of the 
year. The natives report, that at this solemnity seven 
hundred thousand men and women assemble, not to 
mention children. 

LXI. I have before related in what manner the rites 
of Isis are celebrated at Busiris. Ailer the ceremonies 
of sacrifice the whole assembly, to the amount of many 
thousands, flagellate themselves, but in whose honour 
they do this I am not at liberty to disclose. The Cari- 
ans of Egypt treat themselves at this solemnity with 
still more severity : for they cut themselves in the face, 
with swords, and thus distinguish themselves from the' 
Egyptian natives. 

LXII. At the sacrifice solenmized at Sais, the assem- 
bly is held by night ; tiiey suspend before their houses 
in the open air, lamps which are filled with oil mixed 
with salt; a wick floats at the top, which will* bum 
all night: the feast itself is called the feast of lamps. 
Such of the Egyptians as do not attend the ceremony 
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think themselves obliged to ohsenr^ ^e evening cf ifae 
. festival, and in like manner bum lamps before ih&r 
houses : thus on this ,night, not Sais only, but all 
Egrypt is illuminated. 'A religious motive is assigned 
for the festival itself, and for the illuminations by 
which it is distinguished. 

LXIII. At Heliopolis and Butos, sacrifices aloae 
are offered, but at Papremis, as at other places, in 
addition to the offering of victims, other reiigioos 
ceremonies are observed. At the close of the day, a 
small number of priests crowd round the statue of 
Mars; a greater number, armed with clubs, place 
themselves at the entrance of the temple; opposite to 
these, may be seen more than a thousand men ta- 
multuously assembled, with clubs also in their hands, 
to perform their religious vows. The' day before the 
festival they remove the statue of the god, which is 
kept in a small case decorated with gold, to a differ- 
ent apartment. The priests attendant on tlie statue 
place it, together with its case, on a four-wheeled 
carriage, and begin to draw it along. Those at the 
entrance of the temple endeavour to prevent its* ad- 
mission : but the votaries above mentioned come to 
the succour of the god, and a combat ensues between 
the two parties, in which many heads are broken, 
and I should suppose many lives lost, though this the 
Egyptians positively deny. 

LXIV. The motive for this ceremony is thus ex- 
plained by the natives of the country : — This temple, 
they sav, was the residence of the mother of Mars: 
the god himself, who had been brought up at a dis- 
tance from his parent, on his arrival at man^s estate, 
came hither to visit his mother. The attendants, who 
, had never seen him before, not only refused to admit 
him, but roughly drove him from the place. Obtain- 
ing proper assistance, he returned, severely chastised 
those who had opposed him, and obtained admission 
to his mother. From this circuiqstance tlie above 
mode of fighting was ever al^er practised on the fes- 
tival of Mars: and these people weret aJso the first 
who made it a point of religion not to communicate 
carnally with a woman in a temple, nor enter any 
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eonaecrated place after the venereai act^ without 
haring first washed. Except the Egyptians and the 
Crreeks, all other nations without scruple connect 
themeelyes with women in their temples, nor think 
it necessary to wash themselves after such connection, 
preyions to their paying their deTotions. In this in- 
stance they rank man indiscriminately with other 
animals; for observing that birds as well as beasts 
copulate in shrines and temples, they conclude that 
it cannot be offensive to the deity. Snch a mode of 
reasoning does not by any means obtain my appro- 
bation. 

LXV. The snperstition of the Egyptians is con- 
spicnotts in various instancesg but in this more 
particnlarly: notwithstanding The, vicinity of their 
country to Libya, tho number of beasts is compara- 
tively small, but all of them, both those which are 
wild and those which are domestic, are regarded as 
sacred. If I were to explain the reason of this pre- 
judice, I should be led to the discussion of those 
sacred subjects, which I particularly wish to avoid, 
and which but from necessity, I should not have dis- 
cussed so fulljT as I have. Their laws compel them 
to cherish animals; a certain number of men and 
women are appointed to this office, which is esteemed 
so honourable, that it descends in succession from 
father to son. In the presence* of these animals, the 
inhabitants of the cities perform their vows. They 
address themselves as supplicants to the divinihr, 
who is supposed to be represented by the animal m 
whose presence they are; they then cut off their chil- 
dren's hair, sometimes the whole of it, sometimes 
hal^ at other times only a third part; this they weigh 
in a balance against a piece of silver; as soon as the 
silver preponderates, they give it to the woman who 
keeps the beast, she in return feeds the beast with 
pieces of fish, which is their constant food. It is a 
capital offence designedly to kill any one of these 
animals; to destroy one accidentally, is punished by 
a fine, determined by the priests ; but whoever, how- 
ever involuntarily, kills an ibis or a hawk cannot by 
any means escape death. 
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LXVI. The liuQiber of domestic animals in Egypt 
is very gre^t, and would be much greater if the in- 
crease of cats were not Uius prevented : The female 
cats, when delivered of their young, carefully avoid 
the company of the males, who to obtain a second 
commerce with them, contrive and execute this stra- 
tagem:- they steal the young from the mother, which 
they destroy, but do not eat. This animal, which is 
very fond of its young, from its desire to have more, 
again covets the company of the male. In every 
aceident of fire^the cats seem to be actuated by 
some supernatural impulse: for the Egyptians sur- 
rounding the place which is burning, appear to be 
occupied with no thovght but that of preserving their 
cats. These, ho^v^ by stealing between the legs 
of the spectators, or by leaping over their heads, en- 
deavour to dart into the flames. This cLrcumstance, 
whenever it happens, diffuses universal' sorrow. In 
whatever family a cat by accident happens to die, 
every individual cuts off his eye-brows; but on the 
death of a dog they shave their heads and every part 
of their bodies. 

LXVII. The cats when dead are carried to saered 
buildings, and afler being salted are buried in the 
city Bubastis. Of the canine species, the females are 
buried in consecrated chests, wherever they may hap- 
pen to die, which ceremony is also observed with 
respect to the ichneumons. The shrew-mice and 
hawks are always removed to Butos; the ibis to Her- 
mopolis; the bears, ah animal rarely seen in Egypt, 
and the wolves, which are not much bigger than 
foxes, are buried in whatever place they die. 

LXVIII. I proceed now to describe the nature of 
the crocodile, which during the four severer months 
of winter eats nothing; it is a quadruped, but amphi- 
bious ; it is also oviparous, and deposits its eggs in the 
sand ; the greater part of the day it spends on shore, 
but all the night in the water, as being wanner than 
the external air, whose cold is increased by the dew. 
No animal that I have seen or known, from being at 
first 80 remarkably diminutive, grows to so vast a 
size. The eggs are not larger than those of geese: on 
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leftvmg the shell the yoimg Is propoitionably sm&U, 
but when arrived at its fuU size it is sometimes more 
than seyenteen cubits in len^: it has eyes like a 
bog^ teeth large and prominent, in -proportion to the 
dimensions of its body; but, unlike all other animals, 
it has no tongue. It is further and most singularly 
distinguished, by oMy moving its upper jaw. Its feet 
are armed with strong fkngs ; the skin is protected by 
hard scales, regularly divided. In the open air its 
sight is remarkably acute, but it cannot see at all in 
the water: living in the water, its throat is always 
full of leeches; beasts and birds universally avoid it, 
the trochiluls alone excepted, which, from a sense of 
gratitude, it treats with kindness. When the croco- 
dile leaves the water, it reclines itself on the sand, 
and generally towards the west, with its mouth open; 
the trochUus entering its throat destroys the leeches; 
in acknowledgment for which service, it never does 
the trochilus injury. 

LXIX. This animal, by mimy of the Egyptians, is 
esteemed sacred, by others it is treated as an enemy. 
They who live near Thebes, and the lake Moeris, 
hoM the crocodile in religious veneration : they select 
one, which they render tame and docile, suspending 
golden ornaments from its ears, and sometimes gems 
of value ; the fore feet are secured by a chain. Thev 
feed it with the flesh of the sacred victims, and with 
other appointed food. While it lives they treat it 
with unceasing attention, and when it dies, it is first 
embalmed, ^d ^ aflerwards deposited in a sacred. 
chest. They who live in or near Elephantine, so far 
from considering these beasts as sacred, make them 
an article of food : they call them not crocodiles, but 
ehampsfB. The name of crocodiles was first imposed 
by the lonians, from their resemblance to lizards so 
named by them, which are produced in the hedges. 

LXX. Among the various methods that are used 
to take the crocodile, I shall only relate one which 
deserves most attention: they fix a piece of swine's 
flerii on a hook, and suffer it to float into the middle 
of the stream; on the banks they have a live hog. 
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which they beat till it cries out. The crocodile hir- 
ing the noise makes towardii it, and in the way en- 
counters and devours the bait. They then draw it 
on shore, and the first thing they do is to fill its eyes 
with clay; it is thus easily manageable, which it 
otherwise would not be. 

LXXI. The hippopotamus is esteemed sacred in 
the district of Papremis, but in no other part cf 
Eg3rpt. I shall describe its nature and properttos: it 
is a quadruped, its feet are cloven, and it han hoofs 
like an ox; the nose is short, but turned up, tiie teeth 
prominent; it resembles a horse in its mane, its tail, 
and its voice; it is of the size of a very large ox, and 
has a skin so remarkably thidc, that when dried it is 
made into offensive weapons. 

LXXn. The Nile also produces otters, which the 
Egyptians venerate, as they also do the fish called 
lepidotus, and the eel : these are sacred to the NHOf 
as among the birds is one called the chenalopex. 

LXXin. They have also another sacred bird, 
which, except in a picture, I havO' never seen: it is 
called the phoenix. It is very uncommon even among 
themselves; for according to the Heliopolitans, it 
comes there but once in the course of five hundrsd 
years, and then only at the decease of thje^ parent 
bird. If it bear anv fesemblance to its picture, the 
wings are partly of a gold and partly of a crimson 
colour, and its form and size are perfectly like the 
eagle. They relate one thing of it which snrpassee 
aSl credibility : they say that it comes from Arabia to 
the temple of the sun, bearing the dead body of its pa- 
rent, enclosed in myrrh, which it buries. It makes a 
ball of myrrh shaped Uke an e^g^ as large as it is able 
to carry, which it proves by experiment. ^This done, it 
excavates the mass, into which it introduces the body 
of the dead bird ; it again closes the aperture with 
mvrrh, and the whole becomes the same weight as 
when composed entirely of myrrh; it then proceeds 
to Egypt to the temple of the sun. 

LXXIV. In the vicinity of Thebes there are also 
sacred serpents not at all troublesome to men : they 
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are very small, but nave two horns on the top of the 
head. When they die, they are buried in the temple 
of Jupiter, to whom they are said to belong. 

LXXV. There is a place in Arabia, near the city 
Butos, which I visited for the purpose of obtaining 
information concerning the winged serpent. I here 
saw a prodigious quantity of serpent^s bones and ribs 
placed on heaps of different heights. The place itself 
is a strait betwixt two mountains, it opens upon a 
wide plain which communicates with Egypt. They 
affirm, that in the commencement of every spring, 
these winged serpents fly frem Arabia towards Egypt, 
but tliat me ibis here meets, and destroys them. The 
Arabians say, diat in acknowledgment of this ser- 
vice, the Egyptians hold the ibis in great reverence) 
which is not contradicted by that people. 

LXXVI. One species of the ibis ,is entirely black, 
its beak remarkably crooked, its legs as large as those 
of a crane, and in size it resembles the crex : this is 
the enemy of the serpents. The second species is the 
most common : these have the head and the whole of 
Uie neck naked ; tlie plumage is white, except that on 
the head, the neck, the extremities of the wings, and 
the tail; these are of a deep black colour, but tlie legs 
and the beak resemble in aJl respects those of the 
other species. The form of the flying and of the 
aquatic serpents is the same: the wings of the former 
are not feaUiered, but entirely like those of the bats. — 
And thus I have finished my account of the sacred 
animals. 

LXXVII. Those Egyptians who live in the culti- 
vated parts of the country, are of all whom I have 
seen the most ingenious, being attentive to the im- 
provement of the memory beyond the rest of man- 
kind. . To give some idea of their mode of lifet for 
three days successively in every month they use 
purges, vomits, and clysters ; this they do out of at- 
tention to their health, being persuaded that the 
diseases of the body are occasioned by the different 
elemeuis received as food. Besides this, we may 
venture to assert, that after the Africans there is no 
people in health and constitution to be compared with 
M 2 
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the Egyptians. To this advantage the climate, wiiiili 
is here subject to no variation, may eseentiaUy eon< 
tribute : changes of all kinds, and those in particular 
of the seasons, promote and occa8i<m the maladies <^ 
the body. To their bread, which they make with 
•pelt, they give the name of cyllestis; they ha.Te no 
vines in the country, but they drink a tiquor &r« 
mented from barMy; they live principally on. fish, 
either salted or dned in the sun: they eat aJso qxuab^ 
ducks, and some smaller birds, without ot^r piepa^ 
ration than first saltmg them; but they roast and boil 
such other birds and fishes as they have, excepting 
those which are preserved for sacred purposes. 

LXXVIII. At the entertainments of the rich, just 
as Uie company is about to rise firom the repast, a 
small coffin is carried round, containing a perfect re- 
presentation of a dead body: it is in size sontetimes 
of one but nevei^ of more than two cubits, and as it is 
ehdwti to the guests in rotation, the bearer exdaims, 
*^Oast your eyes on this figure; after death you your' 
self will resemble it: drink then and be happy.*'-^ 
Such are the cuittoms they observe at entertainments. 

LXXIX. They contentedly adhere to the customs 
of their ancestors, and are averse- to foreign manners. 
Among other things which daim' our approbatioo, 
they have a song, which is also .used in Phoenicia, Cy- 
prus, and other places, where it is difie^ently named. 
Of all the things which astonished me in Egypt, no* 
thing more perplexed me than my curiosity to know 
whence the Egyptians learned this song, so entirely 
resembling the Linus of the Greeks ; it is of the re- 
motest antiquity among tliem, and they caH it MaiMk 
ros. They have a tradition that Maneros was the <nAf 
son of tlttir first monarch; and that having prema- 
turely died, they instituted these melancholy stfains 
in his honour, constituting their first, and in earlier 
times, their only song. 

LXXX. The Egyptians surpass all the Greeks, the 
Laoedomonians excepted, in the revereaee winch 
they pay to age : if a young person meet his seakr, 
he instantly turns aside to make way for him} tf a 
aeaior enter an apartment, the youth always rise fteoi 
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Ihcif sc&ts; this ceremony is observed by no other of 
the Greek's. When the Egyptians meet they do n6t 
speak, but make a profound revererice, bowing with 
the hand down to the knee. 

LXXXI. Their habit, which they call calasiris, is 
made of lin^n, and fringed at^e .bottom ; over this 
they throw a kind of shawl made of white wool, bat 
in these vests of- wool they ure forbidden by their 
religion either Xo be buried or to enter any sacred edi* 
lice; this is a peculiarity of those ceremonies which 
are called .Orphic and Pythagorean: whoever has 
been initiated in these mysteries can never Be inter* 
red in a vest af wool, for which a sacred reason is 
assigned. 

LXXXII. Of the Egyptians it is &rther memorable^ 
that they first imagined what month or day. was to be 
consecnited to each deity ; they also from observing 
the days of nativity, venture to predict the particular 
circninistancee of a man's lifer and death : thus is done 
by the poets of Greece^ but the Egyptians have c6r-» 
tainly discovered more things that are wonderful than 
all the rest of mankmdk Whenever any prodigy oc^* 
curs, they^eommit the particulars to writings and 
mark the events which* follow it: if they afterwards 
observe any similar incident, they conclifde that the 
result will be similar also. 

LXXXIIL The art of divination in Egypt is con» 
fined to certain 'of their deities. There are in thid 
country oracles of Hercules, of Apollo, of Minerva 
and Diana, of Mars, and of Jupiter; but the oracle of 
Latona at Butos is held in greater estimatiomthan any 
of the rest: the oracular communication is regultUed 
by no fixed system, but is differently, obtained in dif* 
ferent placos. 

LiXXXIV. The art of medicine hi Egypt is thus 
exercised: one physician is qonfined to one disease; 
there are of course a great number who practise this 
art; some attend . to disorders of the eyes, others to 
those of the hea'd; some take care of the teeth, others 
ate conversant with all diseases of ihe bowels; whilljt 
muiy afctemd to the cure of maladies which are less 
coni^icaoas; 
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LXXXV, With respect to their fVmerals and cere- 
monies of mourning; whenever a man of any impor- 
tance dies, the fem^es of his fs^milyt disfiguring their 
heads and faces with dirt,l6ave the corpse in the boose, 
and run publicly about, accompanied by their ftmale 
relations, with their garments in disorder, their breasts 
exposed, and beating themselves severely; the men on 
their parts do the same, iifler which' the body is car- 
ried to the embalmers. 

LXXXVI. There are certain persons appointed by 
law to the exercise of this profession. When a dea^l 
body is brought to them, they exhibit to the firimids of 
the deceased, different models highly finished in wood. 
The most perfect of these they say resembles one whom 
I do not think it religriousto' name in such a matter; 
the second is of less price, and inferior in point of 
execution; another is still more mean; they then in- 
quire after which model the deceased shall be repre- 
sented: when the price is determined, the r^ations 
retire, and the embalmera thus proceed: In the most 
perfect specimens of their art, they draw the brain 
through the nostrils, partly with a piece of crooked 
iron, and partly by the infusion of drugs ; they then 
with an Ethiopian stone make an incision in the side, 
through wlflch they extract the intestines ; these they 
cleanse thoroughly, washing them with palm-wine, 
and afterwards covering mem with pounded arc- 
matics: they then fill the body with powder of 
pure myrrh, cassia, and other permmes, except fi'ank- 
incense. Having sown up the body it is cohered with 
nitre, fo« the space of seventy days, which time they 
may not^ xceed ; at the end of this period it is washed, 
closely wrapped in bandages of cotten, dipped *in a 
gum which the Egyptians use as glue : it^is Uien ro- 
turned to the relations, who enclose the body in a case 
of wood, made to resemble a human figure, and place 
it against the wall in the repository of their dead. The 
above is the most coetly mode of embalming. 

LXXXVII. They who wish to be less expensive, 
adopt the following method : they neither draw out 
the intestines, nor make ^ any incision m the dead 
body, but inject an unguent made from the cedar; 
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a.l>ier taking proper meiuis to* secure the injected 
oil within the body, it is coyered with nitre for the 
time above speciiied : on the last daj they withdraw 
the li<iiior before introduced, which brings with it all 
the bowels and intestines ; the nitre eats away the flesh, 
&iid the skin and bones bnly remain : the body is re* 
turned in this state, and.no further care taken concern- 

ing it. , 

IjXXXIX. There is a third mode of embalming 
appropriated to the poor. A particular kind of al^ 
lution is made to pass through the body» which is 
afterwards left in nitre for tha seventy days, and then 
returned. 

LXXXIX. The wives of men of rank, and sudi fe- 
males as have been distinguished by their beauty or 
importance, are not imme£ately on their decease de- 
livered to the embabners : they are usually kept for 
three or four days, which is done to prevent any inde- 
cency b^ing o^ered to their persons. An instance onco 
occurred of an embalmer's gratifying his lust on the 
body of a female lately dead : the crime waa divulged 
by a fellow artist. 

XC. If an Egyptian or a foreigner be found, either 
destrayed by a crocodile or drowned in the water, ifyo 
city nearest which the body is discovered, is obliged 
to embalm and pay it every respectful attention, and 
afterwards deposit it in some consecrated place ; no 
friend or relation is suffered to interfere, the whole 
process is conducted by the priests of the Nile, who 
bury it themselves with a respect to which a lifeless 
corpse would hardly seem entitled. 

XCI. To the customs of Greece they express aver- 
sion, and to say the truth to those of all other nations. 
This remark applies, with only one exception, to every 
part of Egypt. Chemmis is a place of considerable 
note in the Thebaid, it is near Neapolis, and remark- 
able for a temple of Perseus the son of Danae. This 
temple is of a square figure, and surrounded with 
palm-trees. The vestibule, which is ver^ spacious, is 
constructed of stone, and on the summit are placed 
■ two large marble statues. Within the consecrated en- 
closure stand the shrine and statue of Perseus, who, as 
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the inhaUtaots affirm, often appeals in the eooBtiy 
and the temple. They sometimes find one of haa van- 
dais, whieh are of the length of two cubits, and when- 
ever this happens, fertility reigns throughout Egypt 
Piiiilic games, after the manner of the Grreeka, are 
celebrated in his honour. Upon this occasion they 
have every variety of gymnastic exercise. The re- 
wards of the conquerors are cattle,, vests, and skins. I 
was onc^ induced to inquire why Perseus made his 
appearance to them alone, and 'why they were dietin- 
guished from the rest of Egypt by the oelebratioB of 
gymnastic exercises ? They informed me in xetiim, 
' that Perseus was a native of their r country, as were 
also Danaus and Lynceus, who made & voyage Into 
Greece, and from whom, in regular succession, th^ 
related that Perseus was descended. This hero visited 
Egypt for the purpose, as the Greeki also affirm, of 
carrying from Africa the Gorgon's head. Happening 
to come among them, he saw and was known to his 
relations. The name-of Chemmis he tibd previously 
known from bis mother, and he himself instituted the 
games which they continued to celebrate. 

XCII. These which I have described, are the i 



ners of those Egyptians who live in the higher parts of 
the countiy. They who inhabit the marshy grounds 
differ in no material instance. Like the Greeks, they 
confine themselves to one wife. To procure tliem- 
selves the means of sustenance more easily, they make 
use of the following expedient : when the waters have 
risen to their extremest height, and all their fields are 
overflowed, there appears above the surface an im- 
mense quantity of plants of the lily spedes, which 
the Egyptians call the lotos : having cut down these, 
they dry them in the sun. The seed of the. flower, 
which resembles that of the poppy, they bake, -and 
make into a kind of bread ; they also eat the root of 
this plant, which is round, of an agreeable flavour, 
and about the size of an apple. There is a second 
species of the lotos, which grows in the Nile, and 
which is not unlike a rose. The fruit, which grows 
from the bottom of the root, is like a wasp^s nest i it is 
found to contain a number of kernels of the size of 
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an o6ire>>«t<me, which aire veiy grateful, either fresh or 
dried. Of the byblus, which is an annual plant, after 
taking it from a marshy place, where it grows, they 
cut off the tops, and apply them to various uses. They 
eat or sell what reinains, which is nearly a cubit in 
length. To make this a still *^ater delicacy, l^ere 
are many Who previously roast it With a consider* 
able part of this people, fish constitutes the principal 
article of food; they dry it in the sun, and oat it' 
without other preparation. 

XCm. Those fishes which are gregarious, seldom 
mulH'ply in the Nile, they usually propagate in the 
lakes. At the season of spawning they move in vast 
multitudes towards the sea ; tiie males lead the way, 
and emit the engendering principle in their passage ; 
this the females absorb a« they follow, and in conse- 
quence, conceive. As soon as the seminal matter has 
had its proper ofjeration, they leave the sea, return up 
the river, and endeavour to regain their accustomed 
haunts. The mode, however, of their passage is re- 
versed, the females lead the way, whilst the males fol-' 
low. The females do now what the males did before, 
they drop their spawn, resembling small grains of mil- 
let, which the males eagerly devour. Every particle 
of this contains a small fish, and each, which escapes 
the noudes regularly increases till it becomes a fish. 
Of these fiah, such as are taken in their passage to- 
wards the sea, are observed to have the left part of 
their heads depressed, whi6h on their return is observ. 
ed of thehr right The cause of this is obvious : as thev 
pass to the sea they rub themselves against the bank 
on the left side ; as they return they keep closely to 
the same bank, and in^both instances press against it, 
that they may not be obliged to deviate from their 
course by the current of the stream. As the Nile 
gradually rises, the Water first fills those cavities of the 
land which are nearest the river. As soon as these are 
saturated, an abundance of small fry may be discover- 
ed. The cause of their increase may perhaps be thus 
explained : when the Nile ebbs, the fish, which in the 
preceding season had deposited their spawn in the 
mud, retreat reluctantly with the stream ; but at iho 
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froper aeaaon, wben the river flows, this spawa is Bft- 
Vatid into fish. 

XCrV . The inhabitants of the manh j grounds make 
use of an oil^ which they term the kiki, expressed from 
the Sillicyprian plant. In Greece this plant springs 
aponlaneooaly without any cultivation, hut the Egyp- 
tians sow it on the banks of the river, and of the ca- 
nals; it there produces fruit in great abundance, bat 
of a very strong odour ; when gathered, they ofotain 
from it, either hr friction or pressure, an unctuous 
liquid, which diffuses an offensive smell, but for burn- 
ing it is equal in quality to the oil of olives. 

XCV. The Egyptians are provided with a remedy 
against gnat% of which there are a surprising number. 
As the wind will not suffer these insects to rise fu 
from the ground, the inhabitants of the hi^ier part 
of the country usually deep in turrets. They who live 
in the marshy grounds use this substitute : each person 
has a net, with which they fish by day, and whidi they 
render useful by night. They cover their beds with 
their netis and deep securely beneath thdm. If they 
slept in their common habits, or under linen, the gnats 
would not fail to torment them, which they do not 
even attempt through a net. 

XC VL Their ve^ds of burthen are constructed of a 
species of thorn, which resembles the lotos of Cyrene, 
and which distils a gum. From this thorn they cat 
planks, about two cubits square : after disposing these 
in the form of bricks, and securing them strongly to- 
gether, they place from side to nde benches for the 
rowers. They do not use timber artificially carved, 
but bend the planks together with the bark of the 
by bias made into ropes. They have <me rudder, which 
goes through the keel of the vessel ; their mast is 
made of the same thorn, and the sails are formed from 
the byblus. These vessels are haled along by land, for 
unless the wind be very favourable they can make no 
way against the stream. When they go with the car- 
rent, they throw from the head of the vessel a hurdle 
made of tamarisk, fastened together with reeds; they 
have also a perforated stone of the weight of two ta- 
lents, this b let fall at the stem, secured by a rope. 
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The name of this kind of bark is barit, whidi the 
above hurdle, impelled by the tide, draws swifUy along. 
The stone at the stem regulates its motion. They have 
immense numbers of these vessels, and some of them 
of the burthen of many thousand talents. 

XCVn. During the inundation of the Nile, the 
cities only are left conspicuous, appearing above the 
waJLera like the islands of the JEgean sea. As long as 
the flood continues, vessels do not confine themselves 
to the channel of the river, but traverse the fields and 
the plains. They who then go from Naucratis to Mem- 
phis, pass by the pyramids; this, however, is not the 
usuai course, which lies through the point of the Delta, 
and the city of Cercasorus. If from the sea and the 
town of Catopus, the traveller desires to. go by the 
plains to Naucratis, he must pass by Anthllla and Ar- 
chandros. 

XCVUI. Of these places Anthilla is the most con- 
siderable: whoever may be sovereign of Egypt, it is 
assigned perpetually as part of the revenues of the 
queen, and appropriated to the particular purpose of 
providing her with sandals ; this has been observed 
ever since Egypt was tributary to Persia. I should sup- 
pose that the other city derives its name from Archan- 
der, the son of Pthius, son-in-law of Danaus, and 
grandson of Adueus. There may probably have bepn 
some other Archander, for the name is certainly not 
Egyptian. 

XCIX. All that I have hitherto asserted has been 
the result of my own persoiial remarks or diligent in- 
quiry. I shall now proceed to relate what I learned 
from conversiAg with Egyptians, to which I shall occa- 
sionally add what I myself have witnessed. — Menes, 
the first sovereign of Egypt, as I was informed by the 
priests, effectu^y detached the ground on which 
Memphis stands, from the water. Before his time the 
river flowed entirely along the sandy mountain on the 
side of Libya. But this prince, by constructing a bank 
at the distance of a hundred stadia from Memphis, to- 
wards ^e south, diverted the course of the Nile, and 
led it by means of a new canal, through the centre of 
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the mounteinB. Even at this present period, «i*f 
Z, dominion of thePeniane thU «rt.ft»«l d»««U 
uinuaUy repaired, and regoUrly preserved. Vf>^ 
Xe here once to break its buAs. the whole toW 
Memphis would be greaUy endangered. It w« tte 
JJ^V.nes who, upon the solid PO^*"! t^us resc«d 
fron. the water, first built the town now known by tk 
Z^e of Memphis, which is mtuate •»J^^^^'^ 
nart of Ect pt. To the north and the west «jf Memplne, 
5e al«. Sk a kke, communicating with the mo. 
which from the situation of the, NUe, rt was >«>tp«- 
Ue to effect towards the east. He moreow erec«^ 
on the same spot a magnificent temple m honowol 

^"c*T'he priests afterwards recited to me from a book, 
theiamesof three hundred and thirtysovMeigiui(me- 
^rs of Menes)! in thU oonbnued sene. oightea 
wire Ethiopians,' and one a female natove of tte 
r^try, all the rest were men and Egyptians. Tte 
&male was called Nitocris, which was also the nam 
KsI^lSil^prin^*"- TheyaffirmthattheEg,^ 
Sans hay&g slain her brother, who was th«ir aore- 
M^^ she WM appointed his successor; aadthat^- 
w2SA ^v^hi. death, she destroyed by .rtifi«. 
great number of EgypUaiM. By^" »?"»«" »S 

robterraneous 'P'^t>"''»\?" ~™*T^irt^ 
for festivals, but in reality for a different .jwijo* 
the Sd to this place a great number of th« 
Egyptians whom she knew to be Ae prmopal mstn- 
mfnte of her brother's death, and then, byaprmM 
«lal introduced the riTcr amongst them. They aid- 
ed, that to avMd the indication of the peopte,alie 
suflbcated herself in an apartment filled with asbea 

CI None of these rooriarchs, as my mformers relat- 
ed, were distinguished by any acta of magpificaice cf 
renown, except Moeris, who was the last of them. « 
this prince, various monuments remain. He buUt U» 
north entrance of thetemple of Vulc»n, and sunk* 
lake the dimensions of which I shall hereaaer *• 
scribe. Near, this he also erected pyramids, whoie 
magnitude, when I speak of the lake, I ihaU partKS- 
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larize. These are lasting monuments of his fame; bat 
as none of the preceding princes performed any thing 
memorable, I shall pass them by in silence. 

CII. The name of Sesostris, who lived after these 
monaxchs, claims oar attention. According to the 
priests, he was the' first who, passing the Arabian 
gulph in a fleet of long vessels, reduced under his au- 
thority the inhabitants bordering on the Erythrean 
Sea. He proceeded yet farther, till he came to a sea, 
which on account of the number of shoals was not 
navi^ble. On his return to Egypt, as I learned from 
the •«ame authority, he levied a mighty armv, and 
made a martial progress, by land, subduing aU the na- 
tions whom he met with on his march. Whenever ha 
was opposed by a people who proved themselves brave, 
and who discovered an ardour for liberty) he erected 
columns in their country, uppn which he inscribed his 
own name, and that of his nation, and how he had 
here conquered by the force of his arms ; but where 
he met with little or no opposition, upon nmilar co- 
lumns which he erected, he. added the private parts of 
a woman, expressive of the pusillanimity of the peo- 
ple. 

cm. Continuing his progress, he passed over from 
Asia to Europe, and subdued the countries of Scy thia 
and Thrace. Here I believe he stopped, for monu- 
ments of his victory are discovered thus far, but no 
farther. On his return, he came to the river Phaas ; 
but I am bv no means certain whether he left a de- 
tachment of hi? forces as a colony in this district, or 
whether some of his men, fatigued with their laborious 
service, remained here of their own accord. 

CIV. The Colchians certainly appear to be of 
Egyptian origin ; which, indeed, before I faiad convers- 
ed with any one on the subject, I had always believed. 
But as I was desirous of being satisfied, I interrogated 
the people of both countries : the result was, that the 
Colchians seemed to have better remembrance of the 
Egyptians, than the Egyptians had of the Colchians. 
The Egyptians were of opinion, that the Colchians 
were descended from part of the troops of Sesostris. 
To this I myself was also incline^, because they are 
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black, and have short and curling hair; which latter eir- 
enmstanee may not, however, he insisted upon as evi- 
dence, because it is common to many other nations. 
But a second and better argument is, Uiat the inhabK- 
ants of Colcfaos, Egypt, and Ethiopia, are the only 
people who from time immemofial have used circom- 
cision. The Phcsnicians and the Syrians of Palestine 
acknowledge that they borrowed this custom from 
Egjrpt. Those Syrians who live near the river Ther- 
modon and Parthenius, and their neighbours the Ma- 
erones, confess that they learned it, and that tooin 
modem times, from the Colchians. These are the 
only people who use circumcision^ and who use it 
precisely like the Egyptians. As this practice can be 
traced both in Egypt and Ethiopia to the remotest 
antiquity, it is not possible to say who first introduced 
it. The Egyptians certainly communicated it to the 
other nations by means of their commercial inter- 
course. The Phoenicians, who are connected with 
Greece, do not any longer imitate the Egyptians in 
this particular, their male children not being circum- 
cised. 

CV. But the Colchians have another mark of re- 
semblance to the Egyptians. Their manufacture of 
linen is alike, and peculiar to those two nations ; they 
have similar manners, and the same language. The 
linen which comes from Colchis the Greeks call Sar- 
donian ; the linen of Egypt, Egyptian. 

C VI, The greater part of the pillars which Sesos- 
tris erected in the places which he conquered, are no 
longer to be found. Some of them I myself have seen 
in Palestine oi* Syria, with the private members of a 
woman, and with the inscriptions which I have before 
mentioned. In Ionia there are two figures of this 
king, formed out of a rock ; one is in the road from 
Ephesus to Phoctea, the other betwixt Sardis and 
Smyrna. Both of them represent a man, five palms 
in height ; the right hand holds a javelin, the left a 
bow ; the rest of the armour is partlv Egyptian and 
partly Ethiopian. Across his breast, from shoulder to 
shoulder, there is this inscription in the sacred charac- 
ters of Egypt, ^ I conquered this country by the force 
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of my arms." Who the person here represented is, or 
of ^hat country, is not specified ; both are told else^ 
where. Some have been induced, on examination, to 
pronounce this to be the figure of Memnon, but they 
must certainly be mistaken. 

CVII. The same priests informed me that Sesostris 
retamed to E^pt with nn immense number of cap* 
tives, of the different nations which he had conquered. 
On his arrival at the Pelusian Daphne, bis brother, to 
whom he had confided the government in his absence, 
invited him and his family to take up their abode with 
him ; which when they had done, he surrounded their 
apo/toients with combustibles, and set fire to the 
building". As soon as Sesostris discovered the viUany, 
he deliberated with his wife, who happened to be with 
him, what measures to pursue; she advised him to 
place two of their six chUdren across the parts whidi 
were burning, that they might serve as a bridge for 
the preservation of themselves and of the rest. This 
Sesostris executed ; two of the children consequently 
perished, the remainder were saved with their father. 

CVIIL Sesostris did not omit to avenge himself on 
his brother : on his return to Egypt, he employed the 
captives of the difierent nations he had vanquished, to 
collect those immense stones which were employed in 
the temple of Vulcan. They were also compelled to 
make those vast and numerous canals by which Egypt 
is intersected. In consequence of their involuntary 
labours, Egypt, which was before conveniently adapt*; 
ed to those who travelled on horseback or in carriages^ 
became unfit fisr both. The canals occur so oflen, and 
in so many winding directions, that to travel on 
horseback is disagreeable, but in carriages impossible. 
The prince however was influenced by a patriotic mo-* 
tive : before his time those who inhabited the inland 
parts of the country, at a distance from the river, on 
the ebbing of the NUe suffered great distress from the 
want of water, of which they hiui none but from mud* 
dy wells. 

CIX. The same authority informed me, that Sesos* 
tris made a regular distribution of the lands of Egypt* 
He aaaigned to each Egyptian a square piece of 
N 2 
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ground ; and his revenues were drawn from the rent* 
which every individual annually paid him. WhoeT^ 
was a sufferer hy the inundation of the Nile, was per- 
mitted to make the king acquainted with hia loss. 
Certain officers were appointed to inquire into the 
particulars of the injury, that no man might be taxed 
beyond his ability. It may not be improbable to sup- 
pose that this was the origin of geometry, and that the 
Greeks learned it from hence. As to the pole, the 
gnomon, and the division of the day into twelve 
parts, the Greeki^ received them from the Babylooians. 

ex. Except Sesostris, no monarch of Egypt .was 
ever master of Ethiopia. This prince placed as a 
monument some marble statues before the temple of 
Vulcan : two of these were thirty cubits in height, 
and represented him and his queen ; four others, of 
twenty cubits each, represented his four children. A 
long lime afterwards, Darius king of Persia Was de- 
sirous of placing before these a statue of himself, but 
the high priest of Vulcan violently opposed it, urging 
that the actions of Darius were far less splendid wan 
those of the Egyptian Sesostris. This latter prince 
had vanquished as many nations as Dariiis, and had 
also subdued the Scythians, who had never yielded 
to the arms of Dariui^. Therefore, says he, it can 
never be just to place before the statues of Sesostris, 
the figure of a prince, whose exploits have not been 
equally illustrious. They told me that Darius for- 
gave this remonstrance. 

CXI. On the death of Sesostris, his son Pheron, as 
the priests informed me, succeeded to the throne. 
TIms prince undertook no military expedition ; but by 
the action I am going to relate, he lost the use of his 
eyes :— When the Nile was at its extreme height of 
eighteen cubits, and had overflowed the fields, a sud- 
den wind arose, which made the waters impetuously 
swell. At this juncture the prince hurled a javelin 
into the vortex of the stream : he was in a moment 
deprived of sight, and continued blind for the space 
of ten years ; in the eleventh, an oracle was commu- 
nicated to him from Butoe, intimating that the period 
" "^ punishment was expired, and that he should 
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recover his sight, bjr washing his eyes with the urine 
of a woman, who had never known any man but her 
husband. Pheron first made the experiment with the 
urine of his own wife, and when this did not succeed, 
he applied that of other women indiscriminately. 
Having at length recovered his sight, he assembled 
all the women except her whose urine had removed 
his calamity, in a city which is to this day called 
Erythrebolos; all these, with the tovm itself, he de- 
stroyed by fire, but he married the female who had 
deserved his gratitude. On his recovery he sent mag- 
nificent presents to all the more celebrated temples; 
to that of the sun he sent two obelisks,^ too remarkable 
to be unnoticed ; each was formed of one solid stone, 
one hundred cubits high, and eight broad. 

CXII. The successor of Pheron, as the same priests 
informed me, was a citizen of Memphis, whose name 
in the Greek tongue was Proteus. His shrine is still 
to be seen at Memphis'; it is situated to the south of 
the temple of Vulcan, and is very magnificently deco- 
rated. The Phoenicians of Tyre dwell in its vicinity^ 
and indeed the whole of the place is denominated tlie 
Tyrian camp. In this spot, consecrated to Proteun, 
there is also a small temple, dedicated to Venus the 
Stranger: this Venus I conjecture is no other than 
Helen, the daughter of Tyndaris, because she, I was 
told, resided for some time at the court of Proteus, 
and because' this building is dedicated to Venus the 
Stranger; no other temple of Venus is distinguished 
by this appellation. 

CXIII. To my inquiries on the subject 'of Helen, 
these priests answered as follows : Paris having car- 
ried off Helen fi*om Sfiarta, was returning home, but 
meeting with contrary winds in the ^gean, he was 
driven into the Egyptian sea. As the winds conti- 
nued unfiiTOurable, he proceeded to Egypt, and was 
driTen to the Canopian mouth of the Nile, and to 
Tarichea : in this place was a temple of Hercules, 
which still remains ; if any slave fled to this for re- 
fuge, and in testimony of his consecrating himself to 
the service of ihe god, submitted to be marked with 
certain sacred characters^ no one was suffered f" 
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molest him. This custom has been strictly observed, 
from its first institatioti to the present Jieriod. The 
senruits of Pftris, aware of the priTileges of this tem- 
ple, fled thither from their master^ and with a Tiew 
of injuring Paris* became the suppliants of the divi- 
nity. They published many accusations against their 
master, disclosing the whole affair of Helen, and the 
wrong done to Menelaus: this they did, not only in 
the pr ese nce of the priests, but also before Thonia, 
the governor of the district. 

CaTV. Thorns instantly despatched a^messraiger to 
Memphis, with orders to say thus to Proteus : *^TlMere 
is arrived here a Trojan, who has perpetrated an atro- 
cious crime in Greece ; he has seduced the wife of his 
host, and ha£ carried hor away^ with a great quantity 
of treasure; ^idverse winds have forced him hither; 
shall I suffer him to depart without molestation, or 
shall I seise his person and property ?" The answer 
which Proteus sent was thus conceived : ^ Whoever 
that man is w^o has violated the rights of hospitality, 
seize and bring him before me, that I may examine 
him." 

CXV. Thonis upon this seized Paris, and detaining 
his vessels, instantly sent him to Proteus, with Helen 
and all his wealth : on their arrival, Proteus inquired 
of Paris who Hq was, and whence he came : Paris 
faithfully related the name of his family and country^ 
and from whence he last set sail. But when Proteus 
proceeded to make inquiries concerning Helen, and 
how he obtained possession of her person, Paris hesi- 
tated in his answers; his slaves who had deserted 
him, explained and proved the -particulars of his 
guilt; in consequence of which Proteus made this de- 
termination : ^ If I did not esteem it a very heinous 
crime to put any stranger to death, whom unfavour- 
able winds have driven to my coast, I would assu- 
redly, thou most abandoned man, avenge that Greek 
whose hospitality thou hast treacherously violated. 
Thou hast not only seduced his wife, but, having 
violently taken her away, still criminally detainest 
her ; and, as if this were not enough, thou hast robbed 
and plundered him ! Bat as I can by no means pre- 
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vail upon myself to put a stranger to death, I shall 
sufier you to depart; the woman and your wealth I 
shaJl detain, till the Greek himself thinks proper to 
demand her. — Do you and your companions depart 
within three days from my coasts, or expect to be 
treated as enemies." 

CXVI. Thus, according to the narrative of the 
priests, did Helen come to the court of Proteus. I 
conceive that this circumstance could not be un- 
known to Homer; but' as he thought it less orna- 
mental to his poem, he forbore to use it. That he 
actually did know it, is evident from that part of the 
niad, where he describes the voyage of Paris; this 
evidence he has no where retracted. ^le informs us, 
that Paris, after various wanderingsf at length ar- 
rived at Sidon, in Phoenicia; it is in the Bravery of 
Diomed; the passage is this: 

There lay the vestures of no vulgar art, ^ 

Bidonian maids emforoider*d eveiy pthrt ; 

Whom from soft Sidon youthful Paris bore, 

With Helen touching on the Tyrian shoie.— II. vi. 960. 

He again introduces this subject in the Odyssey: ^ 
These drugSi so friendly to the joys of lif& 
Bright Helen teamed from Tbone*s imperial wife : 
Who sway'd the sceptre where prolific Nile 
With various sunples clothte the fattened soil, 
With wholesome nerbage mix'd, the direful bane 
Of vegetable venom taints the plain. Od. Iv. 315. 

Menelaus'also says thus to Telemachus: 

Long on the Egyptian coast by calms confined, 
Heaven to my fleet refbaed a prosperous wind : 
Ko vows bad we -preferred, no vicum slain, 
For this the gods each favouring gale restrain. 

Od. iv. 473. 

In these passages. Homer confessed himself acquainted 
with the voyage of Paris to Egypt ; for Syria borders 
upon Egypt, and the Phoenicians, to whom Sidon 
belongs, inhabit part of Syria. 

CXVIL The last passage of these, confirms suffi- 
ciently the argument, which may be deduced from the 
former, that Uie Cyprian verses were never written 
by Homer. These relate that Paris, in company with 
Helen, assisted by a favourable wind at sea, passed 
in three days from Sparta to Troy ; on the contrary) 
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it is vsserled ui the Iliad, that PariSf after canying 
away Helen, wandered about to various plaoea. Bat 
cooagli of Homer and the Cyprian Tersee. 

CXyjn. On my derating to know 0f the aaine 
yi e rta whether what Uie Greeks affirnf concerning 
IVoy, was true or false, they told me the following 
particulars, which they assured me they received from 
Menelans himself. Afier the loss of Helen, the Greeks 
assemMffd in great numbers at Teucris, to assist 
Menelans; they disembarked and encamped: they 
then despatched ambassadors to Troy, whom Mene- 
lans himself accompanied. On their arrival, they made 
a formal demand of Helen, and of the wealth which 
Paris had at the same time clandestinely taken, as 
well as generaltttisfaction for the injury. The Trojans 
then and afterwards uniformly persisted in declaring, 
that they had among them neither the person nor the 
wealth of Helen, but that both were in Egypt ; and 
they thought it hard that they should be made rs- 
sponsible for what Proteus king of Egypt certainly 
possessed. The Greeks, believing themselves deluded, 
laid siege to Troy, . and persevered till they took it 
But when Helen was not to be found in the captured 
town, and the same assertions concerning her were 
continued, they at length obtained credit, and Mene- 
lans himself was despatched to Proteus. 

CXIX. As soon . as he arrived in Egypt he pro- 
ceeded up the Nile to Memphis. On his relating the 
object of^his journey, he was honourably entertained ; 
Helen, who had been treated with respect, was restored 
to him, and with her, all his treasures. Inattentive to 
these acts of kindness, Menelaus perpetrated a great 
enormity against the Egyptians : the winds preventing 
his departuriB, he took two children of the people of 
the country, and with great barbarity offered them 
i^ sacrifice. As soon as Uie circumstance was known, 
universal indignation was excited against him, and 
he was pursued; but he fled by sea into Africa, and 
the Egyptians could trace him no further. Of the 
above facts, some they knew, as having happened 
among themselves, and others were the residt of 
much diligent inquiry. 
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CXX. This intelligence concerning Hclen^ I re* 
ceived from the Egyptian priests, to which I am in- 
clined to add, as my opinion, that if Helen had heen 
actually in Troy, they would certainly have restored 
her to the Greeks, with or without the consent of 
Palis* Priam and his connections could never have 
been so infatuated, as to endanger the preservation 
of themselves and their children, merely that Paris 
might enjoy Helen ; but even if such had been their 
determination at first, still after having lost, in their 
different contests with the Greeks, many of their coun- 
trymen, and among these, if the poets may be believ- 
ed, several of their king^s own sons, I cannot imagine 
but that Priam, even if he had married her himself, 
would have restored Helen, if no other means had 
existed of averting these calamities. We may add to 
this, that Paris was not the immediate heir to the 
crown, for Hector was his superior both in age and 
valour : Paris, therefore, could not have possessed any 
remarkable influence in the state, neither would Hec- 
tor have countenanced the misconduct of his brother, 
from which he himself, and the rest of his country- 
men, had experienced so many and such great ca- 
lamities. But the restoration of Helen was not in 
their power, and {he Greeks placed no dependence on 
their assertions, which were indisputably true ; but all 
this, with the subsequent destruction of Troy, might 
be ordained by Providence, to instruct mankind that 
the gods proportioned punishment to crimes. 

CXXI. The same instructors farther told me, that 
Proteus was succeeded by Rhampsinitus : he built the 
west entrance of the temple of Vulcan ; in the same 
situation he also erected two statues, twenty-five cu- 
bits in height. That which faces the north the Egypt- 
ians call summer, the one to the south winter; the lat- 
ter is treated with no manner of respect, but they wor- 
ship the former, and make offerings before it. This 
prince possessed such abundance of wealth, that far 
from surpassing, none of his successors ever equalled 
him in affluence. For the security of his riches he 
constructed a stone edifice, connected with his palace 
by a wall. The man whom he employed, with a dis- 
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honest view, so artfully disposed one of the stones, 
that two or even one person might remove it from its 
place. In this bmlding, when completed, the king de- 
posited his treasures. Some time aiterwaxd8,the artist 
found his end approaching ; and having two sons, he 
called them both before him, and informed them in 
what manner, with a view to their future emolument 
and prosperity, he had built the king's treasury. He 
then explained the particular situation of the stone, 
gave them minutely its dimensions, by observance 
of which they might become^ the managers of the 
king's riches. On the death of the father, the sons 
were not long before they availed themselves of tbeir 
secret. Under the advantage of the night, thoy vi- 
sited Uie building, discovered and removed the stcme, 
and carried away with them a large sum of money. 
As soon as the king entered the apartment, he saw 
the vessels which contained his money materially di- 
minished : he was astonished beypnd measure, for as 
the seals were unbroken, and every entrance proper- 
ly secured, he could not possibly direct his suspicion 
against any one. This was several times repeated; 
the thieves continued their visits, and the king as 
regularly saw his mqney decrease. To effect a dis- 
covery, he ordered some traps tO'be placed round the 
vessels which contained his riches. The robbers came 
as before; one of them proceeding as usual directly to 
the vessels, was caught in a snare : as soon as he was 
sensible of his situation, he called his brother, and 
acquainted him with it ; he withal entreated him to 
cut olT his itead without a moment's delay, as the 
only means of preventing his own detection and con- 
sequent loss of life ; he approved and obeyed his ad- 
vice, and replacing properly the stone, he returned 
home with the head of his brother. As soon as it 
was light the king entered the apartment, and seeing 
the body secured in a snare without a head, the build- 
ing in no part disturbed, nor the smallest appearance 
of any one having been there, he was more astonish- 
ed than ever. In this perplexity he commanded the 
body to be hanged from the wall, and having station- 
ed guards on tlie spot, he directed them to seize and 
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brin^ before him whoever should discover any uymp" 
tomsof compassion or sorrow at sight of the deceased. 
The mother being much exasperated at this exposure 
of her son, threatmed the surviving brother, that if 
he did not contrive and execute some means of re- 
moving the body, she would immediately go to the 
king, and disclose all the circumstances of the rob- 
bery. The young man in vain endeavoured to alter the 
woman's determination ; he therefore put in practice 
the following expedient : — -He got together some 
assee, which he loaded with flasks of wine ; he then 
drove them near the place where the^guards were sta- 
tioned to watch the body of his brother ; as soon as he 
approached, he secretly removed the pegs from the 
mouths of two or three of the skins, and when he saw 
the wine running about, he began to beat his head, 
and to cry out vehemently, with much pretended con- 
fusion and distress. The soldiers, perceiving the acci- 
dent, instantly ran with vessels, and such wine as they 
were able to catch they considered as so much gain 
to themselves. At first, with great apparent anger,, he 
reproached and abused them, but he gradually listened 
to their endeavours to console and pacify him : he 
then proceeded at leisure to turn his asses out of the 
road, and to secure his flasks. He soon entered into 
conversation with the guards, and affecting to be 
pleased with the drollery of one of them, he gave them 
a flask of wine ; they accordingly sat down to drink, 
and insisted upon his bearing them company : he com- 
plin with their solicitations, and a second flask was 
presently the eiFect of their civility to him. The wine 
had soon its effect, the guards became exceedingly 
drunk, and fell fast asleep; under the advantage of the 
night, the young man took down the body of his 
brother, and in derision shaved the right cheeks of 
the guards ; he placed the body on <me of the asses 
and returned home,' having thus satisfied his mother. 
When the king heard of what had happened, he was 
enraged beyond measure ; but still determined on the 
detection of the criminal, he contrived this, which to 
me seems a most improbable part of the story : — ^He 
commanded his daughter to prostitute her person ia- 
VOL. I. — o 
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diflcriminately to evory comor upon condition thaii be- 
fore enjoyment, each should tell her the most artful 
as well as the most wicked thing he had ever done ; 
if any one should disclose the circumstance of which 
he wished to he informed, she was to seize him, and 
prevent his escape. The daughter obeyed the injunc- 
tion of her father ; the thief, knowing what was in- 
tended, prepared still farther to disappoint and deceive 
the king. He cut off the arm near the shoulder from 
his brother's recently dead body, and, concealing it 
under his cloak, he visited the king^s daughter : when 
ho was asked the same question as the rest, he re- 
plied, ^ That the most wicked thing he had ever done 
was the cutting off the head of liis brother, who was 
caught in a snare in the Hingis treasury ; the most art- 
ful thing, was his making the guards drunk, and by 
that moans effecting the removal of his brother ^s 
body." On hearing this, she endeavoured to apprehend 
him, but he, favoured by the night, put out to her the 
dead arm, which she seizing, was thus deluded, whilst 
he made his escape. On hearing this also, the king 
was equally astonished at the art and audacity of the 
man; he was afterwards induced to make a proclama- 
tion through the different parts of his dominions, that 
if the offender would appear before him, he would not 
only pardon but liberally reward him. The thief, trust- 
ing to his word, appeared ; Rhampsinitus was delighted 
with the man, and, thinking his ingenuitylbeyond all 
parallel, gave him his dau^ter. The king conceived 
the Egyptians superior in subtlety to all the world, 
but he thought this man superior even to the Egyp- 
tians. 

CXXII. After this event, they told me that the 
same king descended alive beneath the earth, to 
what the Greeks call the infernal regions, where he 
played at dice with the goddess Ceres, and alter- 
nately won and lost. On his return she presented 
him with a napkin embroidered with gold, l^his pe- 
riod of his return was observed by the Egyptians as 
a solemn festival, and has continued to the time of 
my remembrance ; whether the above, or some other 
incident, was the occasion of this feast, I will not 
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t&ke upon me to determine. The ministers of this so- 
Icmnity have a vest woven within the space of the 
day ; this is worn by a priest whose eyes are covered 
with a bandage. They conduct him to the path which 
leads to the temple of Ceres, and there leave him. 
They assert, that two wolves meet the priest thus 
blinded, and lead him to the ten^ple, though at the 
distance of twenty stadia, from the city, and after- 
wards conduct him back again to the place where 
they found him. 

CXXIIl* Every reader must determine for himself 
with respect to the credibility of what I have related ; 
for my own part I heard these things from the Egyp- 
tians, and think it necessary to transcribe the result of 
my inquiries. The Egyptians esteem Ceres and Bac- 
chus iEU3 the great deities of the realms below ; they 
are aJso the first of mankind who have defended the 
immortality of the boul. They believe, that on the 
dissolution of the body the soul immediatdy enters 
some other t^iimal, and that, afler using as vehicles 
every species of terrestrial, aquatic, and winged crea- 
tures,^ it finally enters a second time into a human 
body. They affirm that it undergoes all these changes 
in ihe space of three thousand years. This opinion 
some amongst the Greeks have at different periods of 
time adopted as their own ; but I shall hot, though I 
am able, specify their names. 

CXXI V. I was also informed by the same priests^ 
that, till the reign of Rhampsinitus, Egypt was not 
only remairkable for its abundance, but for its excel- 
lent laws. Cheops, who succeeded this prince, degen- 
erated into the extremest profligacy of conduct He 
barred the avenues to every temple, and forbad the 
Egyptians to offer sacrifices; he proceeded nejtt to 
make them labour servilely for himself. Soitie ho 
compelled to hew stones in the quarries of the Ara- 
bian mountains, and drag them to the banks of the 
Nile ; others Were appointed to receive them in ves- 
sels, and transport them to a mountain of Libya. For 
this service a hundred thousand men were employed, 
who were relieved every three months. Ten years 
were consumed in the hard labour of forming the 
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load, tbro«|^ wkkk tkeae stones were to be dnmn; t 
«Qik« an my estunatioiifOf no leas fktigae and diffieol- 
tj than ihm pfyramid itself. This causeway is five 
stadia in lenjffth, forty cubits wide^ and its extreme 
height thirtT-t¥ro onbits, the whole is of polished mar- 
ble, adoiBod with the figures of Miimalii. Ten years, 
as I remariLed, were ezfaaosted in forming this caii8e« 
way, not to mention the time employed in the vaults 
ot Uie hUl upon whkh the pyrsmids are erected. 
These he intended as a place of burial for himself, and 
were in an island which he formed by introducing the 
waters of the Nile. The pyramid itself was a work 
of twenty years : it is of a square form ; every front is 
eight pletlira long, and as many in height ; the stones 
very smlfully oemented, and ncme of Siem of less di* 
mansions than thirty leeL 
CXXV. The ascent oi the i^ramid was regularly 

Eaduatad by what some call steps, and others altais. 
aving finished the first flight, they elevated the 
stones to the second by the aid of machines construct- 
ed of short pieces of wood; from tiie second, by a 
similar engine, they were raised to the third, and so on 
to the summit. Thus there were as many machineB 
as there were regular divisions in the ascent of the 
pyramid, thou|^ in fact there odi^t only be one, 
which, being easily manageaUe, might be removed 
from one range of the building to another, as often as 
occasion mam it necessary: both modes have been 
told me, and I know not which best deserves credit 
The summit of the pyramid was first of all finished ; 
descending thence, they regularly completed the 
whole. Upon the outside were inscribed, in Egyptian 
characters, the various sums of money expended, in 
the progress of the work, for the radishes, onions, and 
garlic consumed by the artificers. This, as I wel^ re- 
member, my interpreter informed me, amounted to no 
less a sum Uian one thousand six hundred talents. If 
this be true, how much more must it have necessarily 
cost for iron tools, food, and. clothes for the workmen, 
particularly when we consider the length of time they 
were employed on the building itself, adding what 
was spent in the hewing and conveyance of the 
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stones, and thd construction of the eubterraneous 
apartments? 

CXXVI. Cheops having exhausted his wealth, was 
BO fla^UouB, that he prostituted his daughter, com- 
manding her to make the most of her person. She 
complied with her father's injunctions, but I was not 
told what sum she thus procured, at the same time she 
took care to perpetuate the memory of herself; with 
which Tiew she solicited every one of her lovers to 
present her with a sto&e. With these it is reported 
the middle of the three pyramids, fronting the larger 
one« was constructed, the elevation of which on each 
side is one hundred and fifly feet. 

CXXVII. According to the Egyptians, this Cheops 
reigned fifty years. His brother Ch^phren succeeded 
to his throne, and adopted a similar conduct He also 
built a pyramid, but this was less than his brother^s, 
for I measured thenv both ; it has no subterraneous 
chambers, nor any channel for the admission of the 
Nile, which in the other pyramid surrounds an island, 
where the body of Cheops is said to be deposited. Of 
this latter pyramid^the first ascent is entirely of Ethio- 
pian marble of divers colours, but it is not so high as 
the larger pyramid, near which it stands, by forty feet. 
This Chephren rCiffned fifly-sijc years; the pyramid 
he built stands on uie same hill with that erected by 
his brother : the hill itself is near one hundred feet 
high. 

CXXVIII. Thus for the space of one hundred and 
six years the Egyptians were exposed to every species 
of oppression and calamity, not haVing in all this pe- 
riod, permission to worship in their temples. They 
have so extreme an aversion for the memory of these 
two Bionarchs, that they are not very willing to men- 
tion their names. They call their pyramids by the 
name of Uie shepherd Philitis, who at Uiat time fed his 
cattle iii those places. 

CXXIX. Mycerinus^ the son of Cheops, succeeded 
Chephren : as he evidently disapproved of his father^s 
conduct, he commanded the temples to be opeiied, and 
the people, who had been reduced to the extremest 
affliction, wefe again permitted to offer sacrifice, ^t 
o 2 
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the shrines of their gods. He excelled all that went 
before him, in his administration of justice. The 
Egyptians revere his memory beyond that of all his 
predecessors^ not only for the equity of his decisions, 
but because, if complaint was ever made of his con- 
duct as a judge, he condescended to remove and re- 
dress the injury. Whilst Mycerinus thus distinguish- 
ed himself by his exemplary conduct to his subjects, 
he lost his daughter and only child, the first misfor- 
tune he experienced. Her death excessively ai&icted 
him ; and wishing to honour her funeral with more 
than ordinary splendour, he enclosed her body hi a 
heifer made of wood, and richly ornamented with 
gold. 

CXXX. This lleifel- was not buried; it remained 
even to my time, in the palace of Sais, placed in a su- 
perb hall. Every day, coeftly afomatics were burnt be- 
fore it, and every night it was splendidly illuminated. 
In an adjoining apartment are deposited statues of the 
different concubines of Mycerinus, as the priests of 
Sais informed me. These are to the number of twen- 
ty ; they are colossal figures, made of wood, and in a 
naked state, but what- women they are intended ttf 
represent, I presume not to say : I merely relate what 
I was told. 

CXXXI. Of this heifer, and these colossal figures, 
there are some who speak thus : Mycerinus, they sayf 
conceived an unnatural passion for his daughter, and 
offered violence to her person. She having, in thean-> 
guish of her mind, strangled herself, her father buried 
her in the manner we have described. The mother 
cut off the hands of those female attendants, who ast 
sisted the king in his designs upon his daughter, and 
therefore these figures are marked by the same unper>> 
factions, as distinguished the persons they re p r e s en t^ 
when alive. The whole of this story, and that in pu* 
ticular which relates to the hands of these figures, to 
me seems very preposterous. I mvself saw the hands 
l^ing on the gi'ound, merely, as I thought, firom thee^ 
xect of time* 

CXXXII. The body of this heifer is covered with a 
purple cloth, whilst the head and neck art very richly 
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iH : betwixt the horns there is a £folden star ; it is 
lade to recline on its knees, and is about the size of a 
Tge cow. Every year it is brought from its apart- 
ent; at the period when the E^ptians flagellate 
lemselves 'in honour of a certain god, whom it does 
ot become me to name, this heifer is produced to the 
light : it was the request, they say, of the dying prin- 
cess to her father, that she might once every year be- 
hold the sun* 

CXXXIir. Mycerinus after the loss of his daughter, 
met with a second calamity ; an oracle from the city 
Butos informed him that he should live six years, but 
die in the seventh ; the intelligence astonished fairn^ 
and he sent a message in return to reproach the god- 
dess with injustice ; for that his father and his uncle, 
who had been injurious to mankind, and impious to 
the gods, had enjoyed each a length of life of which he 
Was to be deprived, who was distinguished for his 
piety. The reply of the oracle told him, that his early 
death was the consequence of the conduct for which he 
commended himself; he had not fulfilled the purpose 
of the fates, who had decreed that for the space of one 
hundred and fifty years Egypt should be oppressed } 
of which determination the two preceding monarchs 
had been aware, but he had nbt. As soon as Myceri- 
nus knew that his destiny was immutable, he caused 
an immense number of lamps to be made, by the liffht 
of wliich, when evening approached, he passed nis 
hours in tlie festivity of the banquet : he frequented by 
day and by night we groves and stream and what- 
ever plac^ he thought productive of delight: by this 
hiethod of changing night into day, and apparently 
hsiiltiplying his six years into twelve, he thought to 
t^onvict the oracle of falsehood^ 

CXXXIV. This prince also built a pyramid, but il 
was not by twenty feet bo high as his father^ ; it was 
a regular square on every side, three hutidt^d feet in 
bei^t, and as far as the middle of Ethiopian stone. 
Some of the Greeks erroneously believe this to have 
been erected by Rhodopis the courtesan, bat they do 
not seem to me even to know who this Rhodopis was; 
if they had, they ilsver could have ascribed to her the 
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building of a pyramid, produoed at the ezpeaie (d 
several thougand talents : besides this, Rhodopis Ih^ 
at a different period, in the time, not of Myoerinas^ 
bat Amasis, and many years after the monarehs who 
erected the pyramids. Rhodopis Was bom in Thrace, 
the slave of ladmon, the son of Hephiestopolis the Sa- 
mian : she was the fellow-servant of Esop, who wrote 
fables, and was also the slave of ladmon ; all whidi 
may be thus easily proved : The Dolphians, in eora- 
pliance with the directions of the orade, had desired 
publiclv to know, if any one required atonement to be 
made for the death of Esop ; but none appeared to do 
this, except a grandson of ladmon, bearing the same 
name. 

CXXXV. Rhodopis was first carried to Egypt by 
Xanthus of Samos, whose view was to make money by 
her person. Her liberty was purchased for an ini« 
mense sum by Charaxus of Mytilene, son of Seaman- 
dronymuSf'and brother of Sappho the poetess: thus 
becoming free, she afterwards continued in Egyptf 
where her beauty procured her considerable weiUtli, 
though by no means adequate to the construction of 
such a pyramid ; the tenth part of her riches, whoever 
pleases may even now ascertain, and they will not be 
found so great as has been repjresented. Wishing to 
perpetuate her name in Greece, she contrived what 
had never before been imagined, as an offerinff for the 
Delphic temple : she ordered a tenth part of her pro- 
perty to be expended in making a number of iron spitSi 
each large enough to roast an ox ; they were sent to 
Delphi, where they are now to be seen behind the altaf 
presented by the Chians. The courtesans of Naucra* 
tis are generally beautiful ; she of whom we speaks 
was so universally celebrated that her name is familiar 
to every Greek. There was also another eourtesan, 
named A^chidice, well known in Greece, though of 
less repute than Rhodopis. Charaxus, aifier giving 
Rhodopis her liberty, returned to Mytilene: this woraafl 
was severely handled by Sappho in some satirical ver^ 
ses :-^but enough has been said on the subjectof Rho- 
dopis. 
CXXXVI. After Myoerinus, as the priests informed 
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me, Asychis reigned in Egypt; he erected tlie east 
entrance to the temple of Vulcan, which is far the, 
gi^ate^t and most ma^ificent. Each of the above- 
mentioned vestibulef is elegantly adorned with figures, 
well earved, and other ornaments of buildings, but 
this is superior to them all. In this- reign, when. com- 
merce was checked and injured from the extreipe wluit 
of money, an ordinance passed, that any one might 
borrow money, giving the body of his father as a 
pledge : by this la'w the sepulchre of the debtor became 
in the power of the creditor ; for if the debt was not 
discharged, he could neither be buried with his family, 
3ior in any other vault, nor was .he suffered to inter 
one of his descendants. This prince, desirous of sur- 
passing all his predecessors, left as a monument of his 
iamo a pyramid of brick, with this inscription on a 
piece of marble. — **' Do not disparage my worth by 
comparing me to those pyramids composed of stone; 
1 am as much superior to them, as Jove is to tb9 
Test of the deities ; I am fdrmed of bricks, which were 
made of mud adhering to^poles drawn from the bottom 
of the lake.'' — This was the most memorable of Uus 
king's actions. 

CXXXVII. He was succeeded by an inhabitstnt of 
Anysis, whose name was Anysis, and who was blind. 
In his reign, Sabacus king of Ethiopia overran 
Egypt with a numerous army ; Anjsis fled to the mo- 
rasses, and saved his life; but Sabacus continued mas- 
ter of Egypt for the 'space of fifty years. Whilst he 
retained his authority, he made it a rule not to punish 
any crime with death, but according to the magnitude 
of the offence he condemned the criminal to raise the 
ground near the place to which he belonged; by which 
means the situation of the different cities became more 
and more' elevated ; they were s<miewhat raised under 
the reign of Sesostris by the digging of the canals, but 
they became still more so under the reign of the Ethio- 
pian. Thi6 was the case with aU the cities of Egypt^. 
but more particularly with the city of Bubastis. There 
is in this city a temple, which well deserves our atten- 
tion ; there may be others larger as well as more splen- . 
did, but none which have a more delightful situation* 
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Bubastis in Greek is synonymous with Artemis or 
Diana. 

CXXXVIII. This temple, takiuff awajr the en- 
trance, forms an island; two brandies of the Nile 
meet at the entrance of the temple, and then sepa- 
rating, flow on each side entirely round it ; each of 
these branches is one hundred feet wide, and. regu- 
larly shaded with trees ; the yestibule is forty cubits 
high, and ornamented with various figures, none of 
which are less than six cubits. The temple is in the 
fsentre of the town, and is in every part a conspicuous 
object ; its situation has never been altered, though 
every other part of the city has been elevated ; a wall 
ornamented with sculpture surrounds the building; 
in the interior part, a grove of lolly trees shades the 
temple, in the centre of which is the statue of the god- 
dess; the length and breadth of the temple each way, 
is one stadium. There is a paved way which leads 
through the public square of the city, from the en- 
trance of this temple to that of Mercury, whidi is 
about thirty stadia in length. 

CXXXIX. The deliverance of Egypt from the 
Ethiopian was, as they told ine, effected by a vision, 
which induced him to leave the country : a person ap- 
peared to him in a dream, advising him to assemble 
all the priests of Egypt, and afterwards cut them in 
pieces. This vision to him seemed to demonstrate, that 
in consequence of some act of impiety, which he wis 
thus tempted to perpetrate, his ruin was at hand, from 
Heaven or from n^an. Determined not to do this deed, 
he conceived it more prudent to withdraw himself; 
particularly as the time of his reigning 4>ver Eg37t 
was, according to the declarations of the oracles, now 
to terminate. During his former residence in Ethiopia, 
the oracles of his country had told him, that he 
^hould reign fifty years over Egypt : this period being 
accomplished, he was so terrified by the vision, that 
he voluntarily withdrew himself. 

CXL. Immediately on his departure from Esjrpt, 
the blind prince quitted his place of refuge, ana re- 
sumed the government : he had resided for the period 
of fifty years in a solitary island, which he himself had 
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formed of ashes and of earth. Redirected those Egyp- 
tians who frequented his neighbourhood for the pur- 
pose of disposing of- their com, to bring with them, 
unluiown to their Ethiopian master, ashes for his use. 
AmyrtfBus was the first person who discovered this 
island, which all the princes who reigned during the 
space of five hundred years before Amyrteus, were 
unable to do ; it is called Elbo, and is on' each side 
ten stadia in length. 

CXLI. The successor of this prince was Sethos, a 
priest of Vulcan ; he treated the military of Egypt 
with extreme contempt, and as if he had no occasion 
for their services. Among other indi^ities,he deprived 
them of their arur^, or fields of fifty feet square, 
which, by way of reward, his predecessors had given 
to each soldier : the result was, that when Sennacherib, 
king of Arabia and Assyria, attacked Egypt with a 
mi^ty army, the warriors, whom he' had thus treat- 
ed, refused to assist him. In this perplexity the priest re- 
tired to the shriike of his god, before which he lamented 
his danger and misfortunes : here he sunk into a pro- 
found sleep, and his deity promised him in a dream, 
that if he marched to meet the Assyrians he should ex- 
perience^no injury, for'that he would furnish him with 
assistance. The vision inspired him with confidence ; ho 
put himself at the head of his adherents, and marched 
to Pelusium, the entrance Of Egypt : not a soldier ac- 
companied the party, which was entirely composed of 
tradesmen and artisans. On their arrival at Pelusium, so 
immense a number of mice infested by night the enemy ^s 
camp, that their quivers and bows, together with what 
secured their shields to their arms, were gnawed in 
pieces. In the morning the Arabians, finding themselves 
witliout arms, fled in confusion, and lost great numbers 
of their men. There is now to be seen in the temple of 
Viilcan, a marble statue of this king, having a mouse in 
his hand, and with this inscription ; ^ Whoever thou 
art, learn, from my fortune, to reverence the gods." 

CXLII. Thus, according to tfa» information of the 
Egyptians and their priests, from the first king to tliis 
last, who was priest of Vulcan, a period of three hun- 
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dred pxid forty-one ^generations had passed, in. wUeh 
there had been as many high priests, and the same 
number of kings. Three generations are equal, to one 
hundred years, and therefore three hundred generalions 
are the same as ten thousand years ; the forty-one ge- 
nerations that remain, make one thousand three hun- 
dred and forty years. During the above space of eleven 
thousand three hundred and forty years, they assert 
that no divinity appeared in a humi^ form ; hut they 
do not say the same of the time anterior to this ac- 
count, or of that of the kings who reigned afterwards. 
During the above period of time the sun, they told 
me, had four times deviated from his ordinary course, 
having twice risen where he uniformly i^oes down, 
and twice gone down where he uniformly rises. This, 
hoWever, had produced no alteration in the climate of 
Egypt ; the fruits of the eigrth, and the phenomena of 
the Nile, had always been the same, nor had any ex- 
traordinary or fatal diseases occurred. 

CXLIII. When the historian Hecatasus was at 
Thebes, he recited to the priests of Jupiter the parti- 
culars of his descent, and endeavoured to prove that 
he was the sixteenth in a right line from some god. 
But they did to him what they afterwards did to me, 
who had said nothing on the subject of my family. 
They introduced me into a spacious temple, and dis- 
played to me a number of figures in wood ; this num- 
ber I have before specified, for every high priest places 
here, during his life, a ^rooden figure of him8el£ The 
priests enumerated them before me, and proved, as 
they ascended from the last to the first, that the son 
followed the father in regular succession. When Heca* 
Ubus, in tiie explanation of his genealogy, ascended 
regularly, and traced his descent in the sixteenth line 
from a god, they opposed a similar mode of reasoning 
to his, and absolutely denied the possibility of a human 
being^s descent from a god. They informed him that 
each of these colossal figures was a Piromis ; deseend- 
ed from a Piromis; and they farther asserted, that 
without any variation this had uniformly occurred to 
the number of the three hundred and forty -one, but in 
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thi« vrhsHe series there was no reference either tb a god 
of a hero. Piromis in the Egyptian language means 
CMie ** beautiful and good." 

CXLIV. From these priests I learned, that the in. 
dividaals whom these %ure8 represented, so far from 
possessing any divine attributes, had all been what I 
have described. But in the times which preceded, 
immortal beings had reigned in Egypt, that they had 
communication with men, and had uniformly one 
afiperior; that Ojus, whom the Greeks call Apollo, 
was the last of these; he was the son of Osiris, and, 
after he had expelled Typhon, hin^self succeeded to 
the throne ; it is also to be observed, that in the Greek 
tongue Osiris is s3monymou8 with Bacchus. 

CXLV. The Greeks consider Hercules, Bacchus, 
and Pan, as the youngest of their deities; but Egypt 
esteems Pan as the most ancient of the gods, and 
even of those eight who are ticcounted the first. Her- 
cules was among those of the second rank in point 
of antiquity, and one of those called the twelve gods. 
Bacchus was of the third rank, and among those 
whom the twelve produced. I have before specified 
the number of years which the Egyptians reckon from 
the time of Hercules to the reign of Amasis: from the 
time of Pan a still more distant period is reckoned; 
from Bacchus, the youngest of all, to the time of 
Amasis, is a period, they say, of fiideen thousand 
years. On this subject the Egyptians have no doubts, 
for they profess to have always computed the years, 
and to have kept written accounts of them wiUi the 
minutest accuracy. From Bacchus, who is said to 
be the son of Semele, the daughter of Cadmus, to 
the present time, is one thousand six hundred years; 
from Hercules, the reputed son of Alcmena, is nine 
hundred years; and fi*om Pan, whom the Greeks call 
the son of Penelope and Mercury, is eight hundred 
years, before which time was the Trojan war. 

CXLVl. Upon this subject I have given my own 
opinion,^ leaving it to my readers to determine for 
themselves. Ifthese deities had been known in Greece, 
and then grown old, like Hercules the son of Amphi- 
tryon, Bacchus the son of Semele, and Pan the son 
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of Penelope, it raighi have been ^assarted of ^em. 
that although moitals, they possessed the names of 
those deities known in Greece in the times which 
preceded. The Greeks affirm of Bacchus, that as 
soon as he was bom Jove enclosed him in his thigh, 
and carried him to Nysa, a town of Ethiopia beyond 
Egypt: with regard to the nativity of Pan they have 
no tradition among them ; from adl which, I am con- 
vinced, that these deities were the last known among 
the Greeks, and that they date the period of their 
nativity from the precise time that their names came 
amongst them; — ^the Egyptians ajre of the same 
opinion. 

CXLVn. I shall now give some account of the 
internal history of Egypt; to what I learned from the 
natives themselves, and the information of strangers, 
1 shall add what I myself beheld. At the death of 
their sovereign, the priest of Vulcan, the Egyptians 
recovered their freedom; but as they could not live 
without kin^, they chose twelve, among whom they 
divided the different districts of Egypt. These princes 
connected themselves with each other by intermar- 
riages, engaging solemnly to promote their common 
interest, and never to engage in anv acts of separate 
policy. The principal motive of their union was to 
guard against the declaration of an oracle, which had 
said, that whoever among them should offer in the 
temple of Vulcan a libation from a braxen vessel, 
should be sole sovereign of Egypt; and it is to be re- 
membered that they assembled indifferently in eveiy 
temple. 

CXLVIII. It was the resolution of them all, to 
leave behind them a common monument of their 
fame : — ^With this view, beyond the lake Mceris, near 
the city of crocodiles, they constructed a labyxinth, 
which exceeds, I can truly say, all that has been said 
of it; whoever will take the trouble to compare them, 
will find all the works of Greece much inferior to 
this, both in regard to the workmanship and expense. 
The temples of Ephesus and Samoa may justly clahu 
admiration, and the pyramids may individually be 
compared to many of the magnificent structures of 
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Gfeeee, but ev^n these are inferior to the labyrinth. 
It IB composed of twelve courts, all of which are co- 
hered; their entrances are opposite to each other, six 
to the north and six to the south ; one wall encloses 
the whole; the apartments are of two kinds, there are 
fifteen hundred above the surface of the ground, and 
as many beneath, in all three thousand. Of the for- 
mer- I speak from mv own knowledge and observa- 
tiim ; of the latter, from the information I received. 
The Egyptians who had the care of the subterraneous 
apartments would not suffer me to see them, and the 
reason they alleged was, that in these were preserved 
the sacred crocodiles, and the bodies of the kings who 
construoted the labyrinth : of these therefore I pre- 
sFume not to speak; but the upper apartments, 1 
myself examined, and I pronounce them among the 
greatest efforts of human industry and art. The al- 
most infinite number of winding passages tiirough 
the different courts, excited my warmest admiration: 
from spacious halls I passed through smaller apart- 
ments, and from them again to large and magnificent 
courts, almost without end. The ceilings and walls 
are all of marble, the latter richly adorned with the 
finest sculpture; around each court are pillars of the 
whitest and most polished marble : at the point where 
the labyrinth terminates, stands a pyramid one hun- 
dred and sixty cubits high, having large figures of 
animals engraved on its outside, and the entrance to 
it is by a subterraneous path. 

CXLIX. Wonderful as this labyrinth is, the lake 
Moeris, near which it stands, is still more extraordi- 
nary : the circumference of this is three thousand six 
hundred stadia, or sixty scheeni, which is the length 
of Egypt about the coast. This lake stretches itself 
firom north to south, and in its deepest parts is two 
hundred cubits ; it is entirely the produce of human 
industry, which indeed the work itself testifies, for in 
its centre may be seen two pyramids, each of which 
is two hundred cubits above and as many beneath 
the water; upon the summit of each is a colossal sta- 
tue of marble, in a sittinjj^ attitude. The precise alti- 
tude of these pyramids is consequently four hundred 
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cabita, these ibur hundred dibits^ or ono hondreil 
orgyc, are adapted to a stadium of six hundred feet; 
an orgyia is six feet, or feur cubits, for a foot is four 
palms, and a cubit six. 

The waters of the lake are not supplied by springs; 
the ground which it occupies is of itself remarkably 
dry, but it communicates by a secret channel with 
the Nile; fer six months the lake empties itself into 
the Nile, and the remaining six the Nile supplies the 
lake. During the six months in which the watoiB of 
the lake ebb, the fishery ^hich is here carried on fui- 
niahes the royal treasury with a talent of silver every 
day ; but as soon as the Nile begins, to pour its waters 
into the iake,,it produces no more than twen^ mins. 

CL. The inhabitants affirm of this lake, that it has 
a subterraneous passage inclining inland towards the 
west, to the mountains above Memphis, where it dis- 
charges itself into the Libyan sands. I was anxious 
to know what became of the earth, which must some- 
where have necessajily been heaped up in digging 
this lake; as my search after it was fruitless, I made 
inquiries concerning it of those who lived nearer the 
lake. I was the more willing to believe them, whoi 
they told me where it was carried, as I had b^)ie 
heard of a similar expedient used at Nineveh, an As- 
syrian city. Some robbers, who were solicitous to 
get possession of the immense treasures of Sardana- 
palus kmg of Nineveh, which were deposited in sub. 
terraneous apartments, began from the place where 
they lived to dig under ground, in a direction towards 
them. Having taken the most accurate measurement, 
they continued their mine to the palace of the king; 
as night approached they regularly emptied the eartii 
into the Tigris, which flows near Nineveh, and at 
length accomplished their purpose. A plan entirely 
sinular was executed in Egjrpt, except that the won 
was here carried on not by night but by day; the 
Egyptians threw the earth into the Nile, as they dug 
it from the trench ; thus it was regularly dispersed) 
and this, as they told me, was the process of the 
lake's formation. 

CLI. These twelve kings were eminoit for the jus* 
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tioe of their administration. Upon a certain occasion 
they were offering sacrifice in the temple of Vulcan, 
and on the last day of the festival were about to make 
the accustomed libation; for this purpose the chief 
priest handed to them the golden 9up8 used on these 
solemnities, but he mistook the number, and instead of 
twelve gave only eleven. Psammetichus, who was 
the last of them, not having a cup, took off his .hel- 
met, which happened to be of brass, and from this 
poured his libation. The other princes wore helmets 
in common, and had thjBm on the present occasion, so 
that the circumstance of this one king having and 
dsng his, was accidental and innocent, Observing, 
however, this action of P^ammetichus^they remember- 
ed the prediction of the oracle, ** that he among them 
who should pour a libation from a brazen vessel, should 
bo sole monarch of Egypt." They minutely investi- 
gated the matter, and being satisfied that this action 
of Psammetichus was entirelythe effect of accident,they 
could not think him worthy of death ; they neverthe- 
less deprived him of a. considerable part of his power, 
and confined him to the marshy parts of the country, 
forbidding him to leave this situation, or to communi- 
cate with the rest of Egypt. 

CLII. This Psammetichus had formerly fled to Sy- 
ria, from Sabacus the Ethiopian, who had killed his 
father Necos ; when the Ethiopian, terrified by the 
vision, had abandoned his dominions, those Egyp- 
tians who lived near Sais had solicited Psammetichus 
to return. He was now a second time driven into exile 
amongst the fens, by the eleven kings, from this cir- 
cumstance of the brazen helmet. He felt the strongest 
resentment for the injury^ and determined to avenge 
himself on his persecutors ; he sent therefore to the 
oracle of Latona, at Butos, which has among the 
Egyptians the highest character for veracity. He was 
informed that the sea should avenge his cause, by 
producing brazen figures of men. He was little in- 
clined to believe that such a circumstance could ever 
occur; but some time afterwards, a, body of lonians 
and Carians, who had been engaged in a voyage of 
plunder, were compelled by distress to touch at 
r2 
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Egypt; they landed in brazen armour. Some ^01^ 
tian hastened to inform PsammetichuB in his manliM 
of this incident ; add as the messenger had nerer be* 
fore seen persons so armed, he said, that some brazen 
men' had arisen from the sea, and were plundering the 
country. He instantly conceived this to be the ac- 
complishment of the, oracle's prediction) and entered 
into alliance with the strangers, engaging them by 
splendid promises to assist him ; wiUi them and Job 
Egyptian adherents, he vanquished the eleven kings. 

CLIII. After he thus became sole sovereign of 
Egypt, he built at Memphis the vestibule of the tern* 
pie of Vlilcan, which is towards the south ; opposite 
to this he erected an edifice for Apis, in which he ii 
kept, when publicly exhibited : it is supported by co^ 
lossal figures twelve cubits high, which ^serve as co- 
lumns ; the whole of the building is ridilv decorated 
with sculpture. Apis, in the language of Greece, is 
Epaphus. 

CLIV. In acknowledgment of. the assistance he had 
received, Psammetichus conferred on the lonians and 
Carians certain lands, which were termed the Camp« 
immediately opposite to each other, and separated bv 
tiie Nile : he fulfilled also his other engagements with 
them, and entrusted to their care some Egyptian 
children, to be instructed in the Gjreek language, firom 
whom come those who, in Egypt, act as interpreters* 
This district, which is near the sea, somewhat beldw 
Bubastis, at the Peliisian mouth of the Nile, was in- 
habited by the lonians and Carians for a considerable 
time. ' At a succeeding period, Amasis, to avail him- 
self of their assistance against the Egyptians, removed 
them to Memphis. Since tl;ie time of their first settle* 
ment in Egypt^ they have preserved a constant com- 
munication with Greece ; so that we have a perlect 
knowledge of Egyptian affairs from the reign of 
Psammetichus. They were the first foreigners whom 
the Egyptians received among them: within myra^ 
membranoe, in the places which they formerly occnpi* 
ed, the docks for their ships, and vestiges of their 
buildings, might be seen. 

CLV. Of the Egyptian oracle I have sppken «ilreir. 
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dy, bat it so well deserves attention, that I shall 0zpa» 
tiate still farther on the subject. It is sacred to Lato* 
na, and, as I have before said, in a large city called 
Batos; at the Sebennitic mouth of the Nile, as ap* 
proached from the sea. In this city stands a temple 
of Apollo and Diana ; that of Latona, whence th« 
oracular communications are made, is very magnifi- 
cent, having porticos forty cubits high. What most 
Bxcited my admiration, was the shrine of the goddess ; 
it was of one solid stone, having equal sides;, the 
length of each was forty cubits ; the roof is of another 
solid stone, no less than four cubits in thickness. 

CLVI. Of all the things which here excite attention, 
this shrine is, in my opinion, the most to be admired. 
Next to this, is the island of Chemmis, which is neat 
the temple of Liatona, and stands in a deep and spa* 
cious lake ; the Egyptians affirm it to be a floating 
island : I did not witness the fact, smd was astonished 
to hear that such a thing existed. In this island is a 
large edifice sacred to Apbllo, having three altars, and 
surrounded by palms, the natural produce of the soil. 
There are also great varieties of other plants, some 
of which produce fruit, others are barren. The Egyp* 
tians thus explain the circumstance of this island's 
floating; it was once fixed and immovable, when La- 
tona, who has ever been esteemed on^ of the eight 
primary divinities, dwelt at Butos. Having received 
Apollo in trust from Isis, she consecrated and pre- 
served him in this island, which, according to ,their 
account, now floats. This happened when Typhon, 
earnestly endeavouring to discover the son of Osiris, 
came "hither. .Their tradition says,^hat Apollo and 
Diana were the offspring of Bacchus and Isis, and that 
Latona was their nurse and preserver. Apollo, Ceres, 
and Diana, the ^g^ptians respectively call Orus, Isis, 
and Bubastis. From this alone, iCschylus, son of 
£uphorion, the first poet who represented Diana as 
the daughter of Ceres, took his account, and referred 
to this incident the circumstance of the Islam's float- 
ing. 

CLVII. Psammetichus reigned in Egy^t fifty-four 
years, twenty-nine of which he consumed in the siege 
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of a greftt^tv of Syria^ which he aflerwardfl took; 
the name of* this place was Azotus. I know not that 
any town ever sustadned so long and obstinate a siege. 

CLVIIL Psammeticbus had a son, whose name 
was Necos, by whom he was succeeded in his author- 
ity. This prince first commenced that canal leading to 
the Red Sea, which Darius, king of Persia, afterwards 
continued. The length of this canal is equal io a four 
days' voyage, and it is wide enough to admit two tri- 
remes abreast. The water enters it from the Nile, a 
little above the city Bubastis: it terminated in the 
Erythrean Sea, npt far from Patumos, an Arabiaa 
town. They began to sink this caaal in that part of 
Egypt which is nearest Arabia. Cfontiguous to it is t 
mountain which ^tretches towards Memphis, and con- 
tains quarries of stone. Commencing at the foot of 
this, it extends from, west to east, through a consider- 
able tract of country, and where a mountain opens to 
the south, is discharged into the Arabian gulph. From 
the northern to the southern, or, as it is generally call- 
edfthe Erythrean Sea^the shortest passage is over mount 
Cassius, which divides Egypt from Syria, from whence 
to the Arabian gulph are exactly a thousand stadia* 
The way by the canal, on account of the different cir- 
cumflexions, is considerably longer; In the proseeation 
of this work, under Necos, no less than one hundred 
and twenty thousand Egyptian^ perished. He at length 
desisted from his undertaking, being admonished by 
an oracle, that all his labour would turn to the advan- 
tage of a barbarian ; and it'is to be observed, that the 
Egyptians term all barbarians, who speak a language 
different from the.ir own. / 

CLIX. As soon as Necos discontinued his labours 
with respect to the canal, he turned all his thoughts 
to military enterprises. He built vessels of war, both 
on the Northern Ocean, and. in that part of the Ara-' 
bian ffUlph which ,is near the Erythrean Sea. Vesti- 
ges of his naval undertakings are still to be seen. His 
' fleets weii occasionally employed, but he also by land 
conquered the Syrians in an engagement near the town 
of Magdolum, and afler his victory obtained possss- 
sioa of Cadytisi a Syrian city. The vest which he wore 
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whim he got this victory, he consecrated to Apollo, 
and sent to the Milesian Branchidse. After a reign of 
seventeen years, he died, leaving the kingdom to his 
eon Psammis. 

CifX, Daring the reign of this prince, some ambas- 
sadors arrived in Egypt from the Eleans. This people 
boasted that the .establishment of the Olympic games 
possessed every excellence, and was not surpassed even 
by the Egyptians, though the wisest of mankind. On 
their arrival, they explained the motives of their jour- 
ney; in consequence of which the prince called a 
meeting of the wisest of his subjects : at this assembly 
the Eleans described the particular regulations they 
had established ; and desired to know if the Egyptians 
could reconmiend any improvement. After some de- 
liberation, the Egyptians inquired whether their fel* 
low-citizens were permitted to contend at these games. 
They were informed in reply, that all the Greeks 
without distinction were sufi^red to contend. The 
Egyptians observed, that this must of course lead to 
injustice, for it was impossible not to favour their fel- 
low citizens, in preference to strangers. If, therefore, 
the object of their voyage to Egypt was to render 
their regulations perfect, they should suffer only stran- 
gers to contend in their games, and particularly ex- 
clude the Eleans. 

CliXI. Psammis reigned but six years; he made 
an expedition to Ethiopia, and died soon afterwards. 
He was succeeded by his son Apries, who, next to his 
grandfather Psammetichus, was fortunate beyond all 
his predecessors, and reigned five-and -twenty years. 
He made war upon Sidon, and engaged the king of 
Tyre in battle by sea. I shall briefly mention in this 
place the calamities which afterwards befell him, but I 
shall discuss them more fully when I treat of the Lib- 
yan affairs. Apries having sent an army against the 
Cyrenians, received a severe check. The Egyptians 
ascribed this misfortune to his own want of conduct ; 
and imagining themselves marked out for destruction, 
revolted from his authority.' They supposed his views 
were, by destroying them, to secure his tyranny over 
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the rett of fhmr country. The fiiends, therefivfe, of 
such as had been slain, with thpse who returheil ia 
safely, openly rebelled. 

CLXII. On discovery of this, Apries sent Amasis to 
soothe the malcontents. Whilst this <^Btcef was per- 
suading them to desist fropi their purpose, an Egyp- 
tiaa standing behind him placed a helmet on his Iwao, 
saying that by this act he made him king. Theeequd 
proT^ that Amasis was not averse to the deed jforta 
soon as the rebels had declared him king, he prepared 
to march agunst Apries; on intelligence of tlus event, 
the king sent Pataiiiemis, one of the most faithful of 
those who yet adhered to him, with directions to bring 
Amasis alive to his presence. Arriving where he was, 
he called to Amasis. Amasis was on horseback, and 
lifling up his leg, he broke wind, and bade him cany 
that to his master. Patarbemis persisted in desiring 
him to obey the king ; Amasis replied he had long de- 
termined to do so, and that Apries should have no rea- 
son to complain of him, for he would soon be with 
him, and bring others also. Patarbemis was weU 
aware of the purport of this answer ; taking, there«* 
fore, particular notice of the hostile preparations of 
the rebels, he returned, intending instantly to inform 
the king of his danger. Apries, when he saw him, 
without hearing him speak, a^ he did. not bring Amasis, 
ordered his nose and ears to be cut off. The Egyptians 
of his party, incensed at this treatment of a man much 
and deservedly respected,- immediately went over to 
Amasis. 

^ CLXIII. Apries on this put himself at the head of 
his Ionian and Carian auxiliaries, who wea:^ with him 
to the amount of thirty thousand men, ahd marched 
against the Egyptians. Departing from Sais, where he 
had a magnmcent palace, he proceeded against bis 
subjects ; Amasis also prepared to meet his master and 
the f<»eign mercenaries. The two armies met at Mo- 
memphis, and made ready for battle. 

CLXIV. The Egyptians are divided into seves 
classes. These are, me priests, the military, heidsmen, 
»wineh«rdSf tcadenoen, interpreters, and pilots^ They 
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take their namep from their profenions. Egypt is 
divided into proyinces, and the soldierB, from Uioee 
which they inhabit, are called Calanriee and Hermo- 
tybies. 

CLXV. The Hermotybian district contains Bosiris, 
Sais, Chemmis, Papremis, the island of Prosopis, and 
part of Natho ; which places, at the highest calcula- 
tion, furnish one hundred and sixty thoueand tiermo- 
t^bians. These, avoiding all mercantile employments, 
follow the profession of arms. 

CLXVI. The Calasirians inhabit Thebes, Bubastis, 
Apthis, Tanis, M endes, Sebennis, Athribis, Pharbe- 
this, Thmuis, Onuphis, Anysis, and Mycephoris, 
which is an island opposite to Bubastis. In their 
most perfect state of population, these places furnish 
two hundred and fifty thousand men. Neither must 
these follow mechanic employinents, but the son re- 
golarly succeeds the father in a military life. 

CLXVn. I am not able to decide whether the 
Greeks borrowed this last-mentioned custom from the 
Egyptians, for I have also seen it observed in various 
parts of Thrace, Scy thia, Persia, and Lydia. It seems, 
indeed, to be an established prejudice, even among 
nations the least refined, to eonsider mechanics and 
their descendants in the lowest rank of citizens, and 
to esteem those as the most noble who were of no pro- 
fession, annexing the highest degrees of honour to the 
exercise of arms. This idea prevails throughout 
Greece, but more particularly at Lacedsmon ; the 
Corinthians, however, do' not hold mechanics in dis- 
esteem. 

CLXym. The soldiers and the priests are the only 
ranks in Egypt which are honourably distinguished ; 
these each of them receive from the public a portion 
of groimd of twelve arurs, free from all taxes. Each 
arura contains a hundred Egyptian cubits, which are 
the same as so many cubits of Samos. Besides this, 
the military enjoy, in their turns, other advantages : 
one thousand Calasirians and as mliny Hermotybi- 
»ns are every year on duty as the king's guards ; whilst 
on thifl service, in addition to their assignments of 
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land, each man has a daily allowance office poimcls 
of bread, two of beef, with four arusteres of wine. 

CLXIX. Apries with • his auxUiariee, and Amasis 
at the head of the Egyptians, met and fought at Mo- 
memphis. The mercenaries displayed great TaloaTf 
but, being much inferior in number, were ultimately 
defeated. Apries is said to have entertained so high 
an opinion of the permanence of his authority, that he 
conceived it not to be in the power even of a deity to 
dethrone him. He was, however, conquered andti^en 
prisoner; after his captivity he was conducted to SaiSf 
to what was formerly his own, but then the palace of 
Amasis. He was here confined for some- time, and 
treated by Amasis with much kindness ajid attention. 
But the Eygptians soon began to reproach him for 
preserving a person who Wlui their common enemy, 
and he was induced to deliver up Apries to their 
power. They strangled, and afterwards buried him 
in the tomb of his ancestors, which stands in the 
temple of Minerva, o^ the left side of the vestibole. 
In this temple the inhabitants of Sais buried all the 
princes who were of their province, but the tomb of 
Amasis is more rempte from the building, than that 
of Apries and his ancestors. 

CLXX. In the area before this temple, i» a large 
marble chamber, magnificently adorned with obe- 
lisks, in the shape of palm-trees, with various other 
ornaments ; in this chamber is a niche with two doors, 
and here his body was placed. They have also at Saia 
the tomb of a certain personage, whom I do not think 
myself permitted to name. It is behind the temple of 
Minerva, and is continued the whole length of the 
wall of that building. Around tins are many large 
obelisks, near which is a lake, whose banks are lined 
with stone ; it is of a circular form, and, as I should 
think, as large as that of Delos, wjiich is called Tro- 
choeides. 

CLXXI. Upon this lake are represented by night 
the accidents Which happened to him whom I <hie 
not name:- the Egyptians call them their mysteries. 
Concerning these, at the same time that I confess my- 
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self safficienily informed, I feel myself compelled to 
be silent. Of the ceremonies also in honour of Ceres, 
Mrhich the Greeks call Thesmophoria, I may not ven- , 
tiure to speak, farther than the obligations of religion' 
will allow me. They were brought from Egypt by 
the daughters of Danaus, and by them revealed to 
the Pelasgian women. But when the tranquillity of 
the Poloponnese was disturbed *by the Dorians, and 
the ancient inhabitants expelled, these rites were in- 
sensibly neglected or forgotten. The Arcadians, %ho 
retained their original habitations, were the only peo- 
ple who preserved them. • . 

CLXXII. Such being the fate of Apries, Amasis, 
who was of the city of Siuph, in the district of Sais, 
succeeded to the throne» At tlie commencement of his 
reign, the Egyptians, remembering his plebeian origin, 
held him in contempt ; but his mild conduct and po- 
litical sagacity afterwards conciliated their affection. 
Among other valuables which he possessed, was a 
gold vessel, in which he and his guests were accustom- 
ed to spit, make Water,. and wash their feet: of the 
materials of this he made a statue of some god, which 
he placed in the most conspicuous part of the city. 
The Egyptians assembling before it, paid it divine ho- 
nours: on hearing which^ the king called them toge- 
ther, and informed them that the image they thus ve- 
nerated was made of a vessel of gold, which he and 
they had formerly used for the most unseemly pur- 
poses. Ho afterwards explained to them the similar 
circumstances of his own fortune, who, thougli former- 
ly a plebeian, was now their sovereign, and entitled to 
their reverence. By such means he secured their at- 
tachment, as well as their submissive obedience to his 
authority. 

CLXXin. The same prince thus regulated his time : 
from the dawn of the day to such time as the public 
square of the city was filled with peop»le, he gave au- 
dience to whoever required it. The rest of the day 
he spent at the table; where he drank, laughed, and 
diverted himself with his guests, indulging in every spe- 
cies of licentious conversation, tfpon this conduct some 
VOL. I. — a 
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of his friends remonstrated :^-"Sir," they obserredf 
it do you not dishonour your rank by tliese excessive 
and unbecoming levities ? From your awful throne 
you ought to employ yourself in the administration 
of public affairs, and by such conduct increase the 
dignity of your name, and the veneration of your 
subjects. Your present life is most unworthy of a 
king." ** They," replied Amasis, ** who have a bow, 
bend it only at the time thay want it; when not io 
use, they suffer it to be relaxed ; it would other- 
wise break, and not be of service when exigence re- 
quired it. It is precisely the same with a man ; if, 
without some intervals of amusement, he applied him- 
self constantly to serious pursuits, he would imper- 
ceptibly lose his vigour both of mind and body. It 
is the conviction of this truth which influences me in 
the division of my time." 

CLXXIV. It is asserted of this Amasis, that whilst 
he Was in a private condition he avoided every serious 
avocation, and gave himself entirely- up to drinking 
and jollity. If at any time he wanted money for his 
expensive pleasures, he had recourse to robbery. By 
those who suspected him as the author of their loss, 
he was frequently, on his protesting himself innocent, 
carried before the oracle, by which he was frequently 
condemned, and as often acquitted. As soon as he 
obtained the supreme authority, such deities as had 
pronounced him innocent, he treated with the great- 
est contumely, neglecting their temples, and never 
offering them either presents or sacrifice ; this he did 
by way of testifying his dislike of their false declara- 
tions. Sucli, however, as decided on his guilt, in tes- 
timony of their truth and justice he reverenced as 
true gods, with every mark of honour and esteem. 

CLXXV. This prince erected at Sais, in honour of 
Minerva, a magnificent portico, exceeding every thing 
of the kind in size and grandeur. The stones of which 
it was composed, were of a very uncommon size and 
quality, and decorated with a number of colossal 
statues and androsphynges of enormous magnitude. 
To repair this temple, he also collected stones of tn 
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amazing thickness, part of which he brought from th^ 
quarries of Memphis, and part from the city of Ele- 
phantine, which is distant from Sais a journey of 
about twenty days. But what, in my opinion, is most 
of all to be admired, "was an edifice which he brought 
from Elephantine, constructed of one entire stone. 
The carriage of it employed two thousand men, all 
of whom were pilots, for an entire period of three 
years. The length of this structure on the outside is 
twenty-two cubits and twenty digits, it is fourteen 
wide, and eight high ; in the inside, the length of it is 
twenty-one cubits, twelve cubits wide, and five high. 
It is placed at the entrance of the temple; the reason 
it was carried no farther is this; the architect, reflect- 
ing upon his long and continued fatigue, sighed deep- 
ly, which incident Amasis construed as an omen, and 
obliged him to desist. Some, however, affirm that 
one of those employed, to move it by levers, was 
crushed by it ; for which reason it was advanced no 
farther. 

CLXXVL To other temples ak^ Amasis made 
many and magnificent presents. At Memphis, before 
the temple of Vulcan, he placed a colossal recumbent 
figure, which was seventy-five feet long. Upon the 
same pediment are two other colossal figures, fi>rmed 
out of the same stone, and each twenty feet hlsh. Of 
the same size, and in the same attitude, another co- 
lossal statue may be seen at Sais. This prince built 
also at Memphis the temple of Isis, the grandeur of 
which excites universal admiration. 

CLXXVII. With respect to all those advantage^ 
which the river confers upon the soil, and the soil on 
the inhabitants, the reign of Amasis was auspicious 
to the Egyptians, who under this prince could boast 
of twenty thousand cities well inhabited. Amasis is 
farther remarkable for having instituted that law 
which obliges every Egyptian once in the year to ex- 
plain to the chief magistrate of his district, the means 
by which he obtains his subsistence. The refiisal to 
comply with this ordinance, or the not being able to 
prove that a livelihood was procured by honest means. 
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WM a capital offence. This law Solon borrowed from 
Egypt, and established at Athens, where it still re- 
mains in force, experience having proved its wis- 
dom. 

CLXXVIII. This king was very partial to the 
Greeks, and favoured Uiem upon every occasion. 
Such as wished to have a regular communication 
with Egypt, he permitted to have a settlement at 
Naucratis. To others, who did not require a fixed 
residence, as being only engaged in occasional com- 
merce, he assigned Certain places for the construction 
of altars, and the performance of their religious rites. 
The most spacious and celebrated temple which the 
Greeks have, they call Hellenium. It was built at 
the joint expense of the lonians of Chios, Teos, Pho- 
cea, and Clazomence; of the Dorians of Rhodes, Cni- 
dus, Halicarnassus, and Phaselis ; of the iEolians of 
Mitylene only. Hellenium is the common property 
of all these cities, ^o also appoint proper officers for 
the regulation of their commerce : the claims of other 
cities to these distinctions and privileges are absurd 
and false. The ^ginetae, it must be observed, con- 
structed by themselves a temple to Jupiter, as did the 
Samians to Juno, and the Milesians to Apollo. 

CLXXIX. Formerly Naucratis was the sole empo- 
rium of Egypt; whoever came to any other than the 
Canopian moutii of the Nile, was compelled to swear 
that it was entirely accidental, and was, in the same, 
vessel, obliged to go thither. Naucratis was held m 
such great estimation, that if contrary winds prevent- 
ed a passage, the merchant was obli^^ed to move .his 
goods on board the conmion boats of the river, and 
carry them round the Delta to Naucratis. 

CLXXX. By some accident the ancient temple of 
Delphi was once consumed by fire, and the Amphic- 
tyons voted a sum of three hundred talent^ to be 
levied for the purposo of rebuilding it. A fourth part 
of this was assigned to the Delphians, who, to coUect 
their quota, went about to different cities, and ob- 
tained a very considerable sum from Egypt. Amasis 
presented them with a thousand talents of alum. The 
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Greeks )vho resided in Egypti made a collection of 
twenty mine. 

CLXXXI. This king made a strict and amicable 
confederacy with the Cyrenians; to cement which^he 
determined to take a wife of tluit country, either to 
show his particular attachment to the Cyrenians, or 
his partiality to a woman of Greece. She whom he 
married is reported by some to have been the daugh- 
ter of Battus, by others of Arcesilaus, or, as some say, 
of Critobulus. She was certainly descended of an 
honourable fiunily, and her name was Ladice. When 
the nuptials pame to be consummated, the king found 
himself afflicted with an imbecilil^ which he experi- 
enced with no other woman, llie continuance of 
this induced him thus to address his wift : ^ Tou have 
certainly practised some charm to my injury ; expect 
not therefore to escape, but prepare to undergo the 
most cruel death." Wlien the woman found all ex* 
postulations ineffectual, she Towed, in the temple of 
Venus, ^ that if on the following night her husband 
ihould be able to enjoy her, she woidd present a sta* 
tae to her at Cvrene.^' Her wishes were accomplished, 
Amasis found nis vigour restored, and ever afterwards 
distinguished her by the kindest affectij>n. Ladice 
performed her vow, and sent a statue to Venus ; it 
hu remained to my time, and ma^ be seen near 
the city of Cyrene. This same Ladice, when Cam- 
lyses afterwards conquered Egypt, was, as soon at 
lie discovered who she was, sent back without injury 
to Cyrene. 

CLXXXn. Numerous were the marks of liberality 
which Amasis bestowed on Greece. To Cyrene he 
Bent a ffolden statue of Minerva, with a portrait of 
himself. To the temple of Minerva at Lindus he gave 
two marble statues, with a linen corselet, which latter 
Well deserves attention. He presented two figures of 
himself, carved in wood, to the temple of Juno at 
SunOS ; they were placed immediat^y behind the 
g&tes; where they still remain. His kindness to Samoa 
Was owing to the hospitality which subsisted between 
him and polyerates, the son of i&ax. He had no such 
a 2 
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motiTe of Attaehment tb Lmdus, but wu mored bj 
the report that the temple of Bdinerva was erecto<i 
there by the dai^;hteis of Danaue, when they fled 
firom the aoiia of Egyptnsw — Such was the nmnifi^ 
oenoe of Amasis, who was also the first person thai 
conquered Cypms, and compelled it to pay faini 
tribute. 
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